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ING  OF  THE 


PANAMA  CANAL' 


Aufxust  15,  ]!114,  will  always  rcMiiaiii  oiu*  of  tho  iiotahh*  dalos  of 
liistoiy.  Oil  that  day  tlu*  Panama  Oanal  was  o|)iMi('d  to  tin*  coin- 
inorco  of  tho  world.  Tho  stoainshi])  Ancon  of  tho  Panama  Pailroad 
Co.,  which  is  in  reality  tho  proporty  of  tho  United  States,  made  tho 
fii-st  ooniploto  voyage  through  tho  canal  fiom  ocean  to  ocean, 
(’allying  upon  her  jiroinonado  dock  distingnishod  guests  and  friends 
of  (Jov.  (loorgc  W.  (loethals,  governor  of  the  ('anal  Zone  and  master 
huilder  of  this  mighty  waterway,  and  having  in  her  hold  cargo  for  the 
Pacific  side,  she  maile  the  jiassage  from  (’ristohal  to  Balboa,  from 
Colon  to  Panama,  from  deeji  water  of  the  Atlantic  to  di'O])  water 
of  the  Pacific,  without  a  hitch,  accident,  or  unpropitious  incident  of 
any  kind.  So  quietly  did  she  ]nirsue  her  way  that,  exccjit  for  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  the  locks  and  hills  along  the 
route,  a  strange  observer  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scene  would 
have  thought  that  tho  canal  had  always  been  in  oporation,  and  that 
the  Ancon  was  only  doing  what  thousands  of  other  vessels  must 
have  done  before  her.  The  invited  guests  aboard  were  so  awed  by 
the  meaning  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  that  they  almost  forgot 
to  shout  deserving  ajijilanse  to  Col.  (Joethals  when  he  showed  himself, 
not  upon  the  shiji  itself,  but  here  and  there  at  the  various  locks, 
modestly  watching  and  directing  the  operation. 

'Pile  watei-s  of  the  canal,  not  only  in  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ap¬ 
proaches  but  in  its  npjier  reaches  of  the  (latiin  Lake  and  Culebra 
Cut,  bordered  on  all  sides  by  tro])ical  Aegetation,  would  have  giAen 
the  iinjuession  that  tlii'y  had  existed  from  the  time  oLBalboa  and 
even  before  him,  Avere  it  not  that  the  eye,  by  noting  the  tops  of  dying 
trees  in  the  lake  and  the  fresh  earth  and  broken  rock  of  Culebra  ('ut 
and  (’ncaracha  Slide,  discoA  ered  that  they  were  inqionnded  in  recent 
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(lays.  "Pile  ollVct  of  iho  ti()])ical  climato  upon  the  eoncrole  work  of 
the  (>io:antie  locks,  while  doinfi  them  no  damaiie,  has  yiven  tliem  tlie 
color  of  aye.  So  well  did  c\  ci  v  man  ])(‘i  form  his  duty  in  the  opcniny 
and  shnttiny  of  the  massive'  yates  of  the  locks  and  in  the  moviny  of 
the  ('lectric  towiny  locomotives,  commonly  called  “mnlo.s,”  that  it 
seemed  to  ex])crt  and  layman  alike'  as  if  tlu'V  hael  been  seneliny  other 
Anconft  elay  id’tcr  elay  fiemi  (’risleihal  te)  lialheea.  Sei  wedl  eleme'  in 
fact  weis  the  whole'  wenkiny  of  the  canal  een  this  memeirahle  eejieniny 
day  that  teeee  much  creelit  e-an  nett  he' yive'ii  (letv.  (ieiethiils  anel  his  able 
and  elevotcel  assistants  fen-  t he  weti-k  whie'h  the'V  Inive  ace‘e)m])lished 
anel  are  netw  finally  comjtle't  iny  with  snce'e's>;  he^yemd  all  e'xpe'e'tiition.^. 
I’e'rhaps  the'  most  lastiny  im|)iTssie)n,  which  e'veiyhetdy  who  had  the' 
hetnetr  etf  passeiye'  etn  the  Ancon  yaineel,  was  the  smeKttlnu'ss.  system, 
anel  jtre'cisietn  with  which  the  canal  was  o]H'rateel. 

The  tetweriny  yates  etf  the  locks  swnny  shut  eti-  etjten  with  the' 
tineiu'ss  etf  the  jtenelnlnm  etf  the  ethl  clock  on  the  stairs.  Their 
e'liels  met  in  sih'nce  anel  with  the  eh'liciicy  of  a  mie'ietmete'r  anel  harelly 
a  snyye'stion  that  tlu'y  we'iyheel  lumelre'els  etf  tetns.  The  electrie' 
letcetmettive's  etr  “mnh's”  tetwe'el.  held  hack  anel  cetntiollcel  the  yieat 
hulk  etf  the  Ancon  with  the  case  that  we'll-traiiu'el  anel  real  mules 
tetw  an  ave'iaye  camd  hetat  aletny  the  ethl-fashietncel  cetnntrv  canal. 
Phetnyh  small  in  size*  cetmpare'd  with  the  hetat  tlu'y  elirccteel.  tlu'y 
were  alwiiys  its  nnistcrs. 

We'  we'ie'  ineb'cel  astetnishe'el  Itnt  yreitifie'el  whe'ii  we'  siiw  the'  Ancon 
(•limit  the'  triple*  Iliyht  etf  lete-ks  fretm  the'  le've'l  etf  the'  Atliintie-  Oe-e'an. 
s.'t  fe'ct,  let  the*  le*ve*l  etf  (latnn  Lake*  in  etnly  I  hetnr  .inel  It)  niinnte*s,  anel 
as  e*asily  iis  a  snndl  lete-k  etf  tlie*  etlel  Krie*  ( 'anal  wetnld  he*  ne*ytttiale*el  by 
the*  Itarye*  that  pnrsne'el  its  weiy  fretm  linifalet  tet  Alltiiny.  As  she* 
stcame'el  eiway  fretm  the*  (iatnn  Lete-ks  etnt  npetn  the*  Itretael  e*xpiinse*  etf 
(latnn  Leike*  jinel  fetll(twe*el  tin*  clninne'l  fetr  24  mile*s  tet  the  metnth  etf  the 
('hayr(*s  Kiv(*r  iind  the*  lte*yinniny  etf  tin*  ('nleltra  (’nt.  I  was  re*minele*el 
etf  the*  inliinel  se*ii  etf  .lap.-in  anel  etf  l*nye*t  Setnml  etf  the*  Piicilie-  Netrth- 
we'st  etf  the*  I’nite'e!  State*s.  We*re*  it  nett  fetr  the  elyiny  tre*e*  letps 
idre*aely  me*ntietne*el,  I  wetniel  have*  saiel  that  I  was  sailiny  etver  a  hike* 
that  hael  always  yrin‘e*el  the*  inte*ri(tr  etf  Ihinama.  'Pin*  ste*aminy  aletny 
the  7  mil(*s  a])pr(tach  fretm  the*  Atlantie*  let  the*  (latnn  Lete-ks  anel  the* 
I  mile  tliretnyh  them  hael  lilleel  ns  with  iielmiriitietn  anel  awe*,  hnt  whe*n 
we*  re*alize*el  that  a  yreat  ve*sse*l  etf  lO, ()()()  tetns  was  ae-tnally  ste*aminy  iit 
fair  s|)e*e*el  tliretnyh  a  s(*!i  artificially  made*  Ity  the*  hanel  etf  man  in  etrele*r 
tet  take*  lier  etve*r  anel  tliretnyh  the*  ('etnlincntal  Divielc,  we  hael  eliliie  nlty 
in  fineliny  wetrels  tet  e*xpre*ss  etnr  pent-up  fcclinys.  With  yre*e*n  hills 
fetrminy  a  re*slfnl  Itae-kyretnml  anel  with  ])ie-tnre*sepie  islanels  eletttiny 
the  wate*i‘s  he*re*  anel  the*re*,  it  was  nett  e*asy  tee  realize*  that  we*  we*rc 
e-retssiny.  as  it  were*,  a  yreat  water  lerielye*  lee*twe'e*n  the*  Atlantie-  anel  the 
I’ae-ilie-.  It  se*e*me*el  as  if  we*  must  he*  sailiny  over  ane'ie*nt  waters  eis 
natural  as  tlietse*  etf  Lake*  ('hamplain. 


THE  •■ANCON”  AI'I’KOACUINO  (iATUN  LOCKS  AND  ATTACHING  HAWSERS 
STANDING  IN  THE  EOKEGROUND  WEARING 


THK  “ANCON’’  IN  THE  SECOND  LIFT  AT  OATCN  LOCKS. 
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Pn‘s»‘iitly  tlu'  lak(>  hcjiaii  to  iiai  row  and  \vc  know  tlial  w  (>  wciv 
approachiiio  tli{>  nioutli  of  tlu*  (’liajjirs  lviv(*r  and  the  approacli  to  lli(> 
\V(»rld-fani»Ml  ('idehra  (’lit.  Opjiositi*  Manii'i  on  tlic  noitli  sliorc  tlio 
rocoiistructiMl  railway,  wliich  l’ornn*rly  ran  far  IxMioatli  tin*  watcis  of 
tin*  lako  and  wliich  liad  left  us  at  the  (latun  Locks,  r('a|)|»carcd.  and 
c.xcursion  trains  carryinj;  I'xcitial  passengers  watehino  onr  course 
passed  us  in  ordtu'  to  r»*ach  tlu'  Ihicilic  sidi*  and  s(*e  us  (h'sceiid  into  tin* 
watius  of  that  ocean.  .Vt  tlu'  thirty-first  inih*  of  the  canal  we  looked 
thronjih  the  (lainhoa  raih'oad  hridfii*  wlnu’c*  the  ('hajires  joins  the 
canal,  and  Ixdield  its  watius  hacked  up  for  many  inih's,  and  depriveal 
of  all  its  aneiiMit  daiiiri'i-  iind  |)ower  which  made  a  si'.a-h'vel  canal  im- 
practicahle  ami  provial  such  a  tornumt  to  tin*  fii'st  Fri'iich  constructors. 

.\ow  the  Ancon  hore  straight  into  the  first  r(*a<*ln‘s  of  the  ('iilehra 
(’ut.  iind,  for  the  first  tinn*.  this  womh'rful  waterway  sei'ini'd  to  lx*  a 
real  canal.  Tin*  hanks  an*  cut  almost  |x*rp(*mlicularly  and  tin*  width 
av(*ra‘res  8(1(1  fe(*t  for  in*arly  f>  mil(*s.  (’ontinuino  ln*r  coiirsi*  with  the 
hanks  *fradually  ^rowiiijr  hi<;ln*r.  sin*  came  n(*an*r  and  m*ar(*r  tin*  man- 
mad(*  canyon  at  the  summit  of  tin*  ('onlin(*ntal  Divide  which  is  the 
real  ('iilehra  ('lit.  Biji  as  tin*  Ancon  was,  sin*  s(*(*nn‘d  to  crow  small 
as  sin*  c.-inn*  m*ar(*r  to  towi*!'!!!*:  (hdd  Hill  and  its  sist(*r  pi*ak  on  the 
o|)posit(*  hank.  As  sin*  st(*ann*d  hy  tin*  |)l  iC(*  of  the  d(*(*p(*st  cut  and 
!is  wt*  crain*tl  our  in*cks  to  look  U|)  to  tin*  point  wJien*  tin*  excavations 
had  he(*n  lx*‘;un  lonjt  y(*ars  a^o  hy  tin*  Fri'iich,  and  noti'd  tin*  mark 
wln*re  tin*  Ann*ricans  had  r(*in*wi*d  tin*  work  t(*n  years  ajfo.  wi*  rul)lx*d 
our  i*y(*s,  almost  with  a  s(*nsi*  of  douht,  in  our  (*lforts  to  lx*rn*ve  that 
onc(*  thosi*  two  Inch  |x*aks  had  lx*(*n  an  uuhroki*!!  mountain  and  that 
man  had  actually  cut  his  way  down  nearly  400  feet  in  ord(*r  that  tin* 
passajti*  from  oci*an  to  ocean,  which  ('olumhus,  Balhoa.  and  otln*r 
«*arly  iiavijjators  had  sought  in  vain,  could  actually  lx*  achieved. 

A  little  furtln*r  on  tin*  Ancon,  with  ahuinlant  seaway  on  eitJier 
sid<*,  ])ass(*<l  that  ti'iror  of  the  canal,  the  d(*structiv<‘  ('iicaracha  slide. 
Other  slides,  somi*  of  them  ([uite  large,  wi*  had  not(*d  in  tin*  jiassage 
of  tin*  cut.  ])ut  tlu'V  all  s(>emed  jiigmies  comjiari'd  with  that  of  ('uca- 
racha.  Acr(*s  ujxui  acres  of  disturbed  and  hxisi'inl  dirt  and  shale 
s(*enn*d  to  lx*  int(*nt  u]x>n  filling  the  canal  and  oven-oming  man  in  tin* 
struggh*  for  the  su])r(*niacy  of  tin*  Isthmus.  Tne  hatth*,  however,  has 
lx*come  t(x)  much  for  ev<*n  mother  earth.  Tnis  slide  is  recovering  its 
eipiilihriiim  and  a  fl(*el  of  jiowerful  dr<*dges  are  at  work  dei*])ening  tin* 
channel,  now  at  .80  fe(*t,  to  4,5  fe(*t,  and  in  wiilening  it  to  .8f)0  feet. 
So  ra])i<lly  is  this  woi*k  forging  ahead  that  in  tJic  late  autumn,  1 
was  told,  the  biggest  vess(*ls  of  the  American  Navy,  including  the 
new  <lr(*adnoughts.  should  he  able,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  jiass  from 
one  (x*(*an  to  tin*  otin'r.  dust  beyond  the  ('iicaracha  slide  was  moored 
to  tin*  hank  tin*  gr<*at  jxuitoon  bridge  across  which  run  the  railroad 
trains  from  Pedro  Miguel  and  Panama  to  ('ulebra  and  Kinjiire.  This 
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uiu<iu('  structiUT  can  he  savour  across  tlu'  canal  and  ndiiiJicd  to  its 

inoorinirs  witliin  a  few  minute's,  and  works  witli  tlie  same  ease  as  the 

jjates  of  tlie  locks.  It  adds  to  the  c.onstantlv  >;rowin^  im])ression  that 

man  after  all  is  the  masti'r  of  nature.  es])ecially  when  the  man  takes  I 

the  form  of  (lov.  (loethals  and  his  armv  of  ('iijiiiu'ers  and  constructive  ; 

stratejrists.  = 

As  the  Ancon  emer<red  from  Culehra  (’ut  and  apjeroached  the  sin<rtc  - 

Ilijrht  of  locks  at  Pedro  Mijruel.  we  looked  hack  and  saw  on  one  side  of 
the  canal  the  summit  of  ('ulehra  Hill  where'  eire  ])e're'he'el  the'  eelliec  | 

he!iele|uartors  eef  the  e'.eenstrue'tiem  ele'])artme'nt  e)f  the  ciinal.  einel  where  ; 

(ie)v.  (leH'thals  anel  many  e)f  his  iissistants  luive  hael  their  houses 
elurin<;  jueest  e>f  the  time  eef  constructieui.  Tiu'se  iire  seeem  all  tee  he 
move'el  te)  the  picturesejue  siele  eef  Ancem  Hill  eeverleeeekim;  Balheea,  the 
I’iH'ifiee  terminus.  On  the  eether  hanel,  as  we  leeeikeel  at  the  e)])j)e)site 
hiink  anel  neeteel  the  hills  hack  e»f  the  (’ucanicha  sliele,  we  were  teelel 
that  they  jire  heiiiij  weisheel  away  hy  means  t>f  hvelreiulic,  sluie*es  so  as 
te>  remove  the  heick  pressure  on  the  sieles  anel  help  re'steere  their 
ee|uilihriuin.  These  views  we  noteel  in  le)e)kin<;  haeik  anel  tee  the  neudh- 
west.  Turninj;  about  anel  le)e)kin"  senith  we  saw  Miralle)re's  Lake 
lyinj'  hele)\v  Pc'elro  Mijjuel  jA)ck.  then  the  Miralleeres  Leecks  2  miles 
elistant.  e'onnectinjj  this  little  lake  with  the  tieh'wate'r  e)f  the  Pacifie;; 
anel,  lin.-illy,  in  the  elim  elistance.  Anceui  Hill  anel  the  Pacifies  Oce'an 
met  e)ur  wjiiielerinj;  jjaze'.  anel  we  realizeel  that  we  were  aheuit  te) 
elese'.eml  S.'S  feet  to  the'  Pacilic  sea  level  afte'r  havin<;  climbeel  that 
he'ight  freem  the  Athint'e-. 

Ane)ther  ereewel  e)f  fi  imirin*;  spe'ctateers  welceuneel  the  *l«e'e)/(  at  the 
entrance  te)  Peelre)  Hijriu'l  J.<e)ck.  Anie)n<>:  them  we're  lOt)  weemem 
sehoed  teae'he'rs  from  Loiieleen  whe)  hael  come  all  the'  weiv  freun  Ln<;- 
land  te)  see'  this  miirhty  wate'rwav.  Their  uniepie  j)iU’ty,  heeweve'r, 
eliel  ne)t  elraw  the  e've's  e)f  the  peusseniiers  e)n  heearel  the'  ^Incon  as  eliel 
the  ligure'  e)f  Ce)l.  (ie)e'thals  as  he  ste)e)el  at  the  entreince  e)f  the'  le)ek 
in  sitirt  sle'eves,  wearinjr  a  elniraete'ristie  small  straw  hat  anel  carrying 
in  his  hiinel  his  eve'r  pre'sent  und)rella.  Belore  he  realizeel  that  he 
was  the  cente'r  of  all  e'ye's  tinel  eeeulel  make  his  e'seape.  the  piissengers 
speuitane'eiusly  gave  him  a  reeusing  ehe'c'r  of  appre'ciiitieen.  With 
chiiraete'ristie  meeeh'sty  he  maeh'  ne)  res))e)nse  hut  hiisteneel  ele)wn  the 
le»ck  te)  make  sure*  theit  the'  next  step  wjis  taken  with  the'  ])re'cisie»n  e)f  k 

all  the  pre'ceeling  eene's.  The  Ancon  was  leewe'reel  threeugh  the*  eene 
flight  e>f  hecks  iit  Pe'eire)  Migue'l  with  the'  same  eeise  that  she  hael  heen 
raiseel  threeugh  the'  hecks  eef  tlatun,  anel  harelly  80  minute's  we're  re'-  I 

e|uire'el  tee  empty  the'  heck  anel  lower  lu'r  inte)  the'  watt'rs  eef  Miralleere'S  | 

Lake.  She  steiimeel  een  threeiigh  Miralleere's  Lake  in  a  elire'ct  line,  anel  I 

as  we  le)e)keel  hack  jit  the  hills  of  Culehra  we  eoulel  harelly  he'lieve  I 

that  we  hael  just  piissed  threeugh  them  eui  a  navigahle  wate'rwav.  p 

Tlu'se  hills  seenie'el  to  he  see  pre'cijeitous  anel  interleeckeel  that  the're 
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could  !)('  IK)  channel  throu>rli  tlunn.  (ilancin*:  oviu'  tlu*  lake  \V('  wiuc' 
impressed  with  its  smallness  compared  to  its  hij;  sister,  tlu*  (latun 
Lake,  hut  also  with  its  nunarkahh'  seimie  Ixaiuty,  surrounded  hy 
rollin';  hills,  having;  ('idel)ra  in  the  haekiiround  and  Ancon  in  the 
distant  forefTround. 

When  we  entered  the  u|)|)er  lock  of  Mirallores  and  j;rasped  the 
fact  that  in  the  two  llij;hts  of  this  lock  we  should  deseeml  into  the 
actual  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ociuin,  we  hecame  more  and  more 
thrilled  with  the  realization  of  what  the  canal  jueant  to  the  I’nited 
States,  to  Panama,  to  South  America,  and  to  all  the  world.  Oidy 
S  miles  away  was  the  dc'ep  wat(>r  *)f  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  gate¬ 
way  to  its  miglity  commerce  of  uncounted  millions  of  dollars  and 
po])ulation.  The  cables  of  the  electric  ■■mules”  were  (|uickly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ancon,  four  ■■mules”  on  either  side  of  the  lock,  the 
four  forward  oik's  towing  her  and  the  four  rc'ar  ones  steadying  her 
and  holding  her  in  proper  position.  They  performed  their  duty  so 
faithfully  tliat  she  was  always  under  perfect  control.  In  less  than 
one  hour  the  ^[ncon'«  hroad  hull  was  being  washed  l)y  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  harnacles  on  her  bottom  were  being  treated  to 
tlu'  uni(|ue  exjierienee  of  being  washed  hy  the  salt  water  of  two 
oceans  and  the  fresh  water  of  two  inland  lakes,  all  on  the  sanu'  day. 
Allot lier  great  crowd  of  |)eople  on  the  walls  of  the  lock  shouted 
(iods|)ee.d  as,  under  her  own  steam,  the  silicon  headed  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean! 

In  4  miles  more,  we  jiassed  Ballioa  with  its  gri'at  new  shojis  for  the 
rejiair  of  shijis,  its  mighty  dry  dock  in  course  of  construction,  and 
then  on  we  nioA'ed  past  the  old  Panama  Railroad  wharves  where 
were  lying  st(‘amshi])s  hound  for  Peru  and  ('bile  and  for  ('alifornia 
and  the  Orient.  On  the  other  side  of  the  channel  were  several 
vi'ssels  loaded  with  Pacific  coast  cargo  hound  for  the  east  coast  of  the 
rnited  States  and  waiting  their  opportunity  on  the  morrow  to  IniA'e 
the  honor  of  following  the  example  of  the  Ancon  in  passing  through 
the  canal.  These  vessels  were  thronged  with  thousands  of  specta¬ 
tors  who  had  not  been  able  to  greet  the  Ancon  at  other  points  along 
thelineof  thecanal.  And  the  way  they  cheered  and  cheered  exjiressed 
the  sentiments  of  everybody  who  rejoiced  in  the  trium])h  of  building 
this  water  bridge  acro.ss  the  Isthmus.  Whistles  shrieked  from 
ships,  from  shojis,  and  from  launches  until  it  seemed  as  if  bedlam 
was  veritably  let  loose,  but  the  greater  the  noise  and  clamor  thegreater 
the  ha])|)iness  of  all  concerned.  The  .1/ico/i  did  not  stop  at  Balboa, 
as  did  the  (  ristohul,  her  sister  ship,  when  two  weeks  before  she  made 
a  slow  trial  tri])  through  the  canal  to  test  the  locks,  hut  with  increased 
speed  ])lowed  her  course  along  the  channel  past  the  long  breakwater, 
|)ast  the  fortified  islands  of  Xaos,  Perico,  and  Flamenco,  and  majesti¬ 
cally  stuck  her  nose  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Wlieii  sho  Imd  stoanunl  l)ev()ii(l  tlio  last  buoys  iiiarkiiig  the  j)ri*scMit 
entrance  to  tlie  canal,  and  everybody  on  board  had  experienced  the 
tllorious  sensation  of  victory  and  achievement  for  which  tlie  world 
has  waited  throuiih  centuries,  her  hujte  hulk  seemed  to  shake  itself 
with  animated  joy  ami  then  swun"  gracefully  around  and  headed 
back  to  Balboa  to  disembark  prosaically  her  ])assongers  and  unload 
hercargt).  In  about  10  hours  the.lmvuf  had  accomplished  awonderful 
journey  which,  without  the  canal,  if  she  had  undertaken  to  have 
steamed  around  South  America,  would  have  taken  3")  days.  These 
10  hours,  however,  did  not  re])resent  the  low  limit  of  the  time  in 
which  the  passage*  could  have  been  negotiated.  She  could  have  done 
it  in  S  hours  but,  as  she  was  the  iirst  in  history  to  try  the  experinu'iit, 
her  jerogress  was  intentionally  made  slow  and  conservative. 

But  it  was  not  tin*  passage  of  tin*  Ancon  alone  tliat  was  to  denntn- 
strate  the  com])l(*te  success  »d'  the  canal,  for  during  the  next  three 
days,  the  10th,  17th,  and  IStli  (*f  August,  during  which  time  it  was 
my  privilege*  to  remain  on  tin*  Isthmus,  sev(*n  other  vessels,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  90-foot  private  yacht  to  great  freighters,  went  through 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean  without  hitch  or  hindrance,  and  all 
their  captains,  oHicers,  and  passengers  joined  in  applauding  the 
success  of  its  operation  and  the  demonstration  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  world,  d'he  first  private  yacht  to  negotiate*  the  waters  of  the 
canal  was  a  90-foot  gasoline  boat  belonging  to  Morgan  ().  Adams, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  having  on  board  as  jiassengers  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lugene  Overton,  Donald  McOilvarv,  and  Harold  F.  ('base.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  on  this  beautiful  little  yacht  when  she  was 
at  the  Pedro  Miguel  Letck,  and  1  sincerely  congratulated  the  owner 
and  ])asseng(*rs  on  the  homu*  and  experience  which  had  come  to 
them.  The  Plt  indcs,  of  the  Luckeidiach  Line,  loaded  with  lundier 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  was  the  first  unoflicial  vessel  to  carry  cargo 
through  the  canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  bound  to  Xew 
York.  The  Arizonian,  of  the  American-IIawaiian  Line  was,  corre- 
simndingly,  the  fiist  regular  unoflicial  cargo  vessel  to  pass  through 
from  the  Atlantic  t(>  the  Pacific  after  the  Ancon.  She  was  bound 
h>r  San  Francisco  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Mimmrian  of  the 
same  line  bound  for  Los  Angeles.  'Vho  Pennsiilcania  and  Nehraftkan, 
also  of  the  same  line,  followed  shortly  the  Plciaihs  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  and  should  have  reached  their  destination  shortly 
after  the  Pltiades. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  the  uniipie  distinction  of  sending  the 
first  war  vessel  through  the  canal.  One  of  the  smaller  ships  of  its 
navy  pass(*d  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  the  17th  Ixumd  for 
Callao,  the  ])rinci])al  port  of  Peru.  In  this  way,  th(*refore,  the  canal 
demonstrated  at  the  very  start  its  usefulness  to  the  South  American 
Republics  as  well  as  to  the  Tnited  States.  When  1  said  good-by  to 
54904— Hull.  3—14 - 2 
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I.cft  to  rinlit:  Dirwtor  Oeneral  John  Itarrelt.of  the  I’an  Amerieaii  Union:  Ameriean  minister  to  Panama,  lion.  W.  J.  Price;  I'anaina  rainisler  of 
foreicn  alTairs,  Senor  Don  Krneslo  I.efevre;  %V.  P.  Montgomery,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  stall;  and  the  French  charm''  d’affaires. 


A  (iKOi;i>  OF  THE  SPECI AE  CI  ESTS  OF  OOV  (iOETJf \l  v-- 
FKOM  LEFT  TO  KIGHT  AKE  PKESIDENT  POIMMS  OF 
H(iUKE  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  MINISTEIi  PRICE 


ON  THE  “ANCON  ’  THE  THREE 
PANAMA,  DIRECTOR  (iENERAI 


TOGETHER  IN  THE  CENTER  OFTIIF  CP 
.  HARRETT  AM)  SECRETARY  CRESSON 
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THK  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


(’ol.  (idptliiils  Tuesday  afternoon  before  sailing  for  tlie  United  States 
on  tlie  Unit(‘d  Fruit  Steamer  IViiddonx,  Wednesday  the  Ihtli,  li(‘ 
(‘xjnvssed  satisfaction  that  tlie  canal  had  already  coinmeneed  to 
<*arn  money,  for  lu'arly  8100,000  had  been  paid  in  for  tolls  on  vessels 
\\hi<-h  had  already  jiassed  or  were  about  to  do  so. 

Tlie  honor  of  being  one  of  the  jiassengers  on  the  Aiicon  in  this 
history-making  voyage  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  a  jnivilege  and 
pleasure  which  I  deeply  appreciated,  and  1  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Idndley  W.  (Jariison,  foi-  the  invitation 
to  make  the  trip,  and  to  ('ol.  (loethals  for  his  jiermission.  Secretary 
(larrison,  in  extending  to  me  the  invitation,  paid  a  comjiliment  to 
the  Latin  American  Republics  by  stating  that  he  thought  that  it  was 
fitting  that  1,  in  my  capacity  as  the  executive  odicei-  of  tlu*  Pan 
American  Union,  and,  therefore,  an  oflicer  of  the  South  American 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States,  should  be  jiresent  upon  thi' 
Ancon  and,  in  my  official  jiersonality,  link  up,  as  it  were.  North  and 
South  America  to  whom  the  canal  should  be  equally  benefichd. 
Accomiianying  me  in  the  po.sitions,  respectively,  of  secretary  and 
official  |)hotographer  were  W.  P.  Montgomery,  of  the  regular  staff  of 
t  ie  Pan  American  I’nion,  and  J.  W.  Barrett,  temporarily  engaged  for 
this  trip.  Under  my  direction  Mr.  ^^ontgomery  made  elaborate' 
notes  upon  wliich  is  based  this  narrative,  while  Mr.  Barrett  took  a 
large  number  of  photogiaphs  which  will  be  on  jiermam'iit  exhibition 
in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  special  courtesies  ami  attentions  shown  me  during  my  stay  on 
tlu'  Isthmus  for  this  great  event,  1  make  sincei'e  acknowledgments 
to  lion.  Bindley  M.  (larrison,  Sc'cretaiy  of  War;  (’ol.  (Jeorge  W. 
(loi'thals,  governor  of  the  Ihmama  (’anal;  Sr.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 
Prc'ident  of  Panama;  Sr.  Dn.  Fi  nesto  T.  Le'fevn',  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  Panama;  Sr.  Dn.  Eusebio  Morales,  minister  of  Panama 
to  the  Uniteil  States;  Hon.  M'm.  .1.  Price,  United  States  minister  to 
Panama;  Mr.  W.  P.  (’resson,  secretaiy  of  the  Uniti'd  States  legation; 
Mr.  Alban  (i.  Snyder,  Uniti'd  States  consul  general  to  Panama;  Mi'. 
Win.  H.  (iale.  United  State's  consul  at  (’olon;  Mr.  F.  L.  Herron, 
United  States  vice  consul  at  (’ohm;  Sr.  La-lislao  Sosa,  subsecretaiy 
of  the  Panaman  ministry  of  puhlic  works;  Sr.  Leopoldo  Aretsemena, 
assistant  enginee'r  of  tlu'  departnu'iit  of  juiblic  works;  (’apt.  A.  Has- 
lu'ouck.  in  ('hargi'  of  fortifications  at  Fort  (Jrant;  (’a])t.  W.  R.  Hollo¬ 
way,  (’apt.  .1.  (i.  (lowen,  and  Mr.  (5.  S.  Whitmer,  of  Pedi'o  Miguel 
Lucks;  .Sr.  Dn.  (’arlos  Aroseunena,  fornu'r  minister  of  Panama  to  tlu' 
Unit!' I  States;  Maj.  P.  (5.  Kastwick,  of  Brandon  Bros.,  bankers;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  manager  of  the  (’entral  and  South  American  cable  ollice; 
Mr.  (’.  H.  Motsett,  supi'iintendent  Panama  Railroad  ('o.,  (’olon;  Sr. 
Mi<_m('I  di'  Zarrai;a,  special  corre'spomh'iit  of  newspapi'is  in  Madiiil 
and  Havana;  W.  Lowrii',  of  tlu'  Uniti'd  Fruit  Sti'amship  (’o.. 
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Xew  York;  (’apt.  L.  II.  Porter,  of  the  I’liited  States  Fruit  Steamer 
Teuadores;  and  Mr.  E.  Ilallen,  oflieial  photo"rapher  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

As  a  matter  of  ree(»rd  there  are  ajipended  below  the  names  of  many 
of  tlie  giu'sts  on  the  Ancon  as  far  as  they  eoidd  he  obtained  by  my  see- 
retary:  Pn'sident  Porras  and  Mrs.  Porras,  the  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  eahinet  ami  tlieir  wives;  I’nited  States  Minister  Price;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Ij<‘<;ation  Cresson;  (\>nsul  (leneral  Snyder;  Consul  and  Mrs. 
Gale:  Vice  Consul  Herron;  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Portnijal,  England,  France,  Nicaragua,  ('uha,  Guate¬ 
mala.  Mexico,  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  ('hina,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Italy; 
Col.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hodges;  Commander  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dis- 
mukes:  ('ol.  and  Mrs.  Mason;  Mr.  3.  M.  Xye,  of  the  Ihiited  Stat«‘s 
Secret  Service,  and  Mrs.  Xye;  Col.  Fiel)eger;  dudge  Frank  Feuille; 
Supt.  C.  11.  Motsett,  (d'  the  Panama  Railroad;  Dr.  (\h'1os  M.  Mendoza; 
Ca])t.  and  Min.  F.  \V.  Coleman;  Ca])t.  3.  B.  Gowen;  Lieut,  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Sii'hert :  ('apt.  A.  Hashrouck;  Mr.  Samuel  Boyd;  3udge  B.  F. 
Harrah:  Mr.  L.  M.  Kagy:  3udge  3.  I).  Arosemena;  Sr.  l)n.  Pablo 
Arosemena,  ex-Presid(‘nt  of  Panama;  3udge  and  Mrs.  W.  11.  3ackson; 
Mr.  3ohn  O.  (’ollins  and  Miss  C<dlins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  3ohn  Baxter; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  International  Press  Service;  Mr.  (’ollins,  of  the 
Illustrated  Animated  Weekly;  Maj.  Rhodes:  Lieut,  ('(unmander  and 
Mi-s.  D.  (’.  Nutting;  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis;  Mr.  Ricardo  Arias;  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Hall,  of  the  Panama  Morning  3ournal;  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  of  the 
Star  and  Herald:  (’ommodore  G.  E.  Sukeforth,  of  the  Ancon;  Chief 
Ollicer  A.  3.  (’olcord;  ('apt.  ('orning,  of  the  Panama:  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Smith:  (’apt.  and  Mrs.  Harmon;  Maj.  Wildinan;  Sr.  I)n.  R.  F.  Ace- 
v(‘do;  Ensign  and  Mrs.  holder;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Blowelt;  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Ingram;  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Clayton;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Rogers;  ('apt.  and 
Mrs.  rhtnes;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Deshon:  Maj.  ('ole;  ('a])t.  Ecker;  ('a])t.  and 
Mrs.  (’ollins;  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Archer;  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Kerrnish. 

In  conclusion  there  is  reproduced  l)elow  as  a  matter  of  interest  a 
co|)y  of  tlie  wording  of  the  ticket  issued  l)v  Gov.  Goethals  to  Director 
General  Barrett  for  his  trip  through  the  canal  on  the  Ancon.  Every 
passengt*r  was  r(“(|uire<l  to  present  a  similar  card  in  order  to  make  the 
trip.  'Phis  wording  is  especially  interesting  because  it  contains  the 
following  sentence:  “This  will  be  the  first  ship  to  make  the  comj)let(* 
])assag(*  of  the  canal." 

.\o.  iin. 

THE  PANAM.\  CAXAI,.  CAXAL  ZOXE. 

Pass  Hon.  .John-  IJarkett  on  S.  S.  Anrnn  on  the  tri])  inauguratiiifr  the  openini;  of 
iJie  Panama  Canal  to  coinmercial  utie  Atip:ti.-t  1.'),  1014.  leavin"  ])ier  No.  0,  Cristobal, 
at  7  o’clock  a.  in.  Thi.i  in'll  be  the  Jirst  xhip  to  miihe  the  com plete  pnumge  of  the  canal. 
Special  trains  will  leave  Panama  and  Empire  direct  to  the  jtier  at  5  o’clock  a.  m 
This  pass  is  pood  alsr)  on  all  trains  on  that  date  and  is  not  transferable. 

(iEo.  \V.  Goethai.s,  Covenior. 
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BEKOKK  goinji  to  South  Auu'rica  1  had  not  even  hoard  of  the 
Iguazu.  What  would  1  liavo  thought  of  a  South  Anuuican 
ignorant  of  tho  oxistonce  of  Niagara^ 

Xiagara’s  alluring  niato  is  half  Brazilian,  half  Argontino, 
queenly  of  stature,  vireseent  of  gown.  It  is  worth  a  journey  across 
the  world  to  make  her  aequaintaiioe. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina’s  dazzling  juetropolis,  is  the  starling 
point  for  the  tropical  wilderness  wIu'H'  the  Iguazu  River  makes  its 
daring  leap  over  vine-hung  dill’s  on  its  way  to  join  tin*  majestic 
Parana, ‘'^Mother  of  the  Sea.”  Before  the  building  of  the  railroad  which 
now  lijiks  La  Plata  Rivor  ports  witli  Asuncion,  capital  of  Paraguay, 
the  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  falls  was  made  altogether  by 
river  steamer,  a  month  being  r(‘(|uired  for  tin*  round  trip.  The  journey 
can  now  be  accomplislied  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  railway 
and  steamer  lines  juake  better  connections,  travelers  visiting  Mont(>- 
video  and  Buenos  Aires  will  be  abh*  to  complete*  the  side  trip  to  tlu* 
hills  in  a  week. 

Two  of  Argentina's  most  fertile  provinces,  Entre  Rios  and  C’or- 
rientes,  are  crossed  as  we  travi*!  north.  This  country’s  varied  ])rod- 
ucts  amaze  the  X'orth  American  who  has  clung,  somehow,  to  the 
cliild hood-geography  idea  of  a  vast  treeless  pampa.  Mammoth 
wheat  ranches  and  boundless  cattle  ranges  are  replaced  by  smiling 
lii'lds  where  the  vine  and  tin*  orange  grow.  From  the  snows  (tf 
'Fierra  (hd  Fuego  to  the  tropical  jungle  on  the  Paraguayan  border. 
Mighty  Argentina  stretches  its  2,r)()0  multifarious  miles. 

Reaching  the  progressive  little  town  of  Posadas  on  a  shore  of  the 
Alto,  or  upper  Parana  River,  the  traveUr  bound  for  Asuncion 
ferries  across  stream  and  railroads  on  through  Paraguay:  but  the 
Iguazu  is  our  destination,  and  we  board  a  river  steamer. 

Few  rivers  in  tropical  America  rival  the  Alto  Parana  in  beauty. 
Its  sister,  the  Paraguay,  is  a  muddy,  shifting  stream  which  often 
ilevastates  the  low  banks  on  its  shores;  hut  here  we  steam  up  a  clear 
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‘  By  Ilarrii't  Chalmi'rs  .Vdams,  F.  K.  G.  S. 


‘•Two  of  Ar(!t‘ntUia's  most  fertile  I’roviiiees,  Kntre  Uiosand  Corrieiites,  are  crossed  as  we  travel  norlli.  Tliisco  mtry’s  varied  products  aimi/.e 
the  North  Aiiierican  who  has  chmt:,  somehow,  to  the  childhood-j!eo!;raptiy  idea  of  a  vast  treeless  pampa.  Mam’moth  wheat  ratiches  and 
1)0  mdless  cattle  raii}!es  are  re|)laci‘il  by  smilinK  fields  where  the  vine  and  the  orantte  y'rows.”  (  Kroni  “  iKiiazii,  Niagara's  Mate,"  by  Ifar- 
riet  (Tialmers  Adams.) 


IQrAZf,  xiacara's  mate. 
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swift  current  l)onlcr('(i  hv  hijjh  wooded  cliffs,  when*  hfiinboo,  (iO  feet 
in  heiglit,  waves  its  Titanic  ])lnnies.  A  tree,  ablaze  in  scarlet  blos¬ 
som,  flares  from  the  dense  verdure.  White  butterflies,  like  a  shower 
of  confetti,  drift  over  the  steamer’s  ])row.  (Jray  birds,  ruby  winged 
and  white-throated,  flit  by.  A  pre-Colombian  canoe,  hewn  from  a 
tree  trunk,  glides  out  from  the  shore.  The  steamer's  shrill  toot  is  a 
discordant  note  here  in  Arcadia. 

On  our  h'ft  now  is  Paraguay,  on  our  right  tlu'  Argentine  territory 
of  Misiones.  dc'stined,  with  its  fertility  and  equable  climate,  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  Republic’s  development.  Yfrha  mate, 
known  to  the  English-speaking  world  as  Paraguayan  tea.  is  its  most 
important  i)roduct.  On  fire-scarrcal  clearings  on  the  clifl'’s  face  are 
chutes,  built  of  bamboo,  down  which  the  mate  bags  slide  steamerward ; 
and  back  in  the  woods  are  the  iierhah)^,  where  the  laurel-like  leaves 
and  twigs  of  a  tall, graceful,  forest  tree  are  gathered. smoked,  and  then 
beaten  into  bits  before  being  packed  into  hide  bags  for  shi])m(‘nt. 
At  night  the  i/trha  pickers  bring  out  their  guitars,  and  folk-lore 
melodies  ring  through  the  silent  forest  under  tin*  s])angled  canopy 
of  tlie  southern  heavens. 

Huge  rafts  of  linked  cedar  logs  voyage  down-stream,  carrying 
bronzed  men  ami  hardwood  as  passengers.  At  a  logging  camp  an 
(‘Xcpiisite  fall,  oO  feet  in  height,  is  utilized  to  hurl  timber  into  tbe 
river  from  a  branch  stream.  Behind  this  fall  swallows  dart,  and 
below  in  the  foam  whirls  an  unfortunate  tapir  who  ventured  too  near 
the  edge. 

Misiones  is  historic  as  the  headquarters  of  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Jesuit  juissions.  Banished  long  ago,  vine-clad  ruins 
mark  the  site  of  their  thriving  settlements,  and  the  forest  has  re¬ 
claimed  the  land  where  their  orchards  bloomed;  but  in  tbe  industry 
of  the  (luaraiu  Indians  of  Paraguay  lies  the  imperishable  imprint 
of  the  old  Christian  fathers.  They  taught  the  men  to  till  the  soil 
and  the  women  to  weave  and  sew.  S])ider-web  lace,  known  as 
Xanduti,  is  made  to-day  by  the  women  of  Paraguay.  The  orange, 
brought  by  the  Jesuits  frojn  Europe,  has  overspread  the  country, 
and  the  cattle  ranges  which  they  stocked  now  form  an  important 
source  of  revenue. 

In  their  wake  other  colonists  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  this 
stately  river.  A  Polish  colony’  is  engaged  in  rice  cidture,  and  there 
is  a  ])rosperous  Clerman  contingent.  Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and 
lieanuts  are  grown,  and  lo, ()()()  colonists,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
families,  have  taken  up  4o0,000  acres  of  land. 

At  the  Iguazu  River,  which  separates  Argentina  from  Brazil, 
wo  leave  the  Parana,  having  voyaged  217  miles  above  Posadas. 
Oj)posite  the  Iguazu's  mouth  is  Paraguay,  ami  all  three  Republics 
<  an  be  viewed  from  the  steamer’s  deck.  Two  hours  up  the  border 


A  YKKI5A  MATE  ('iri  TE. 


I  >11  lii  c-si  iiried  i  lcanuKs  ini  llio  i  lill's  fai  «  are  clmtfs,  hiiilt  of  tiainlioo,  (iowii  wliii  li  Hit*  inatd  liaKs  slide  steaiiii't  ward;  and  hack  in  I  lie  woods  are  I  lie  yet  hales,  w  liere 
the  la'irel-like  leaves  ami  twit's  of  a  tall,  graceful  forest  tree  are  ttatliered,  smoked,  ami  then  heater,  into  hits  liefore  heint:  piu  keil  into  hide  hags  for  .sliip'ment.’'  ( l•'rom 
•‘Igiiarai,  Niagara's  Mate,’’  hy  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams.) 


THK.MEETIN'O  OF  THIIEE  HEl'L  liEK'S. 


At  Ihe  iKimzu  lUver.  which  sci)aratcs  Argentina  from  Hrazil,  wc  leave  tiie  I’arana,  havint:  voyaced  217  miles  al>ove  I’osadas.  Opposile 
Ihe  Iiiiiazu’s  mouth  is  I'arattuay,  and  all  three  Ilepiihlies  can  be  viewed  from  the  steamer's  deck.”  (From  “Itruazii,  Xiattara's  Male,” 
by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams.) 
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river  we  eeine  to  Puerto  Aguirre  oil  the  Argentine  shore,  wlieri*  we 
ilisseinbark  for  the  falls. 

In  the  melodious  Guarani  tongue,  still  spoken  over  a  large  area  of 
interior  South  Aineriea,  the  words  “l-gua-zu”  (pronouneed  “Uh- 
wah-zu”)  mean  “Big  Water.”  This  is  india'd  the  land  of  rusliing 
waters.  About  12")  miles  above  the  River  Iguazu,  the  Alto  Parana 
is  blocketl  by  the  seven  tremendous  Falls  of  La  Guayra,  and  there  are 
many  lesser  cataracts  whicli  would  be  renowned  in  other  lands. 

Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Serra  do  Mar,  only  80  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  southern  Brazil,  the  Iguazu  River  turns  its  back 
on  the  near-by  ocean,  which  it  must  now  travel  1 ,')()()  miles  to  reach, 
and  ser[)entines  its  westward  course  through  a  hilly,  forested  country. 
Navigation  on  its  upper  reaches  is  dillicult  even  for  small  craft 
owing  to  reefs  and  rapids,  and  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Parana  it  adventures  its  mighty  leap  from  the  great  plateau  of  Brazil. 

Landing  at  Puerto  Aguirre,  we  find  a  small  wooden  building 
perched  on  a  steep  bank,  serving  as  a  hostelry  for  occasional  travelers. 
This  wonderland  is  not  yet  on  the  tourist  circuit.  To-morrow  we 
will  drive  through  the  forest  to  the  falls.  To-night  let  us  listen 
to  jungle  tales.  The  dignified  old  Basque,  who  is  to  guide  us,  is  the 
story-teller: 

"There  are  jaguars  in  tlie  forest,  Sinor(.s,  and  they  are  the  enemy 
of  th(^  ta])ir.  See  the  skeletons  which  I  preserve  of  the  two  locked 
in  death  embrace.  The  great  cat  sprang  on  the  tapir’s  neck,  but  it 
died  with  its  victim,  dashed  against  a  tree  trunk  on  that  mad,  mid¬ 
night  flight. 

“There  are  black  jaguars  here  and  evil-eyed  snakes  which  glide 
aiToss  the  trail;  but  you  need  not  fear  them,  for  it  is  they  who  fear 
man.  The  huron  creeps  through  the  thicket,  and  the  carpincho 
hides  by  the  river  bank,  and  there  are  big  blackbirds  which  talk  like 
parrots  if  you  will  oidy  cut  their  tongues. 

“There  are  fishes  in  the  river,  and  guava  trees  in  the  woods.  With 
banana  plants  at  my  very  door,  what  more  do  1  reipiire ?  But  tliis 
land  hohls  wealth  in  abundance  for  those  who  care  to  gather  it, 
hardwood  and  wild  ycrba,  and  earth  fit  for  tobacco  and  cane.  Some 
day  a  hotel,  which  is  a  palace,  will  rise  on  the  cataract’s  brink  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  come  to  see  God’s  masterpiece  -or  my 
name  is  not  Pedro  Val.” 

.Vll  the  guide’s  junglc!  kin  save  the  birds  are  invisible  on  the  day¬ 
light  trail,  and  all  are  qtiiet  but  the  j)arrots  who  quarrel  noisily 
over  palm  nuts.  A  wagon  road  has  been  hewn  through  11  miles 
of  majestic  wilderness  where  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  wood 
have,  been  listed.  One  tree,  qtiite  common  hero,  has  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  always  on  hand  for  the  thirsty  traveler  who  has  only  to 
cut  a  near-by  bamboo  for  a  tube  and  taj)  its  hospitable  trunk. 


Misionps  is  historic  as  the  heailquarters  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Jesuit  missions, 
lianislied  long  ago,  vine-clad  ruins  mark  the  site  of  their  thriving  settlements,  and  the  forest  ha.s 
reclaimcil  the  land  where  their  orchards  bloome<l:  hut  in  the  industry  of  the  (Juarani  Indians  of 
I’aniguay  lies  the  imperishable  imprint  of  the  old  Christian  fathers."  (From  “Iguazu,  Niagara’s 
Mate,"  lly  Harriet  Chalmers  .\<lams,) 
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Young  ])iilins  aiv  for  tlu'ir  touclor  heart  wliich  inakos  a  delicious 

salad.  This  is  the  sport niaii's  jiaradise,  for,  besides  the  animals 
already  noted,  doer  and  peccary  ahoutid  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  doves,  ducks,  and  pheasants. 

At  the  falls  a  cabin,  built  of  cedar  logs,  provides  shelter  where  the 
palatial  hotel  of  the  future  is  to  stand.  Long  before  we  reach  it. 
the  roar  of  great  waters  resounds  through  the  forest,  and  a  halo  of 
mist  floats  on  high,  crowning  Niagara's  mate. 

In  .lesuit  records  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we  find 
the  first  authentic  account  of  the  Falls  of  the  Iguazu: 

■•()f  so  strong  a  <-urrent  is  this  Iliver  Iguazu  that  it  may  not  be 
navigated;  and  the  reason  thereof  is  th.-it  at  a  distance  of  4  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  it  is  cut  from  side  to  side  by  a  ])r(vipice  of  exceeding 
height  where  the  waters  are  hurled  in  such  tunndt  that  they  may  be 
heard  3  leagues  away.  Atul,  moreover,  this  cliff  has  been  to  the 
Indians  that  ilwell  there,  as  it  were  a  natural  defense,  so  that  the 
bold  assaults  of  Spanish  valor  have  never  penetrated  to  their  retreat ; 
nor  indeed  had  any  stranger  set  foot  in  the  land  until  it  was  con- 
cpiered  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  the  arms  of  the  Evangelist.  And 
such  is  the  force  of  this  fall  that  from  its  single  leap  there  arises  a 
fair  cloud  which  is  its  perpetual  crown,  and  which  may  be  discerned 
even  from  the  banks  of  the  Parana.” 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  falls  reverted  to  oblivion, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  they  are  becoming  known. 
Each  year  travelers  are  attracted  here  in  greater  numbers,  and  within 
your  lifetime  and  mine  Iguazu  ^nll  come  into  its  own. 

Let  us  look  at  it  first  after  sunset,  as  it  gleams  through  the  deep 
twilight  woods,  a  tall  palm,  like  a  sentinel,  in  the  foreground,  a 
crescent  moon  in  the  sky.  And  now  again  at  sunrise,  when  raitd)ow 
tints  glint  its  magic  waters,  and  hundreds  of  parrots  like  a  string  of 
emeralds,  circle  around  and  around  in  its  wreath  of  mist.  But  all  this 
is  from  afar.  The  Iguazu  is  a  siren  who  lures  us  on. 

A  broken  trail  leads  down  to  a  nearer  view.  It  is  the  time  of  low 
water  in  the  vSoutblaml.  and  the  semicircular  falls  are  broken  into 
275  ilistinct  cascades,  separated  by  a  maze  of  verdure.  They  make 
double  leaps  to  the  gorge  below  excepting  the  largest,  which  unites 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  territory  and  has  a  sheer  drop  of  213  feet. 
In  width  the  distance  around  the  entire  circle,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Brazilian  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  Argentine  Falls,  is  ti.OOO  feet; 
but  measuring  around  the  broken  contotir  i>f  the  clitfs,  it  is  nearly 
10,000  feet.  In  rainy  season,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  all  the  small 
islands  are  submerged,  and,  \\'ith  the  exception  of  a  large  central 
island,  the  waters  form  one  huge  roaring  cataract. 

Niagara's  height  varies  from  15S  to  109  feet,  its  width  in  greatest 
contour,  including  (loat  Island,  being  4,770  feet.  Thus  we  see  that 
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A  rAUAtil  AVAN  TAl’li;. 


IMnitos  tiy  HarrifI  rtmliia'i's  Ailani 

A  tsOUTH  AMKKICAX  JACTAK. 

There  are  jaguars  in  the  forest,  Seftores,  and  they  are  tiie  enemy  of 
the  tanir.  See  the  skeletons  which  I  preserve  of  the  two  locked  in 
death  embrace.  The  great  cat  sprang  on  the  tapir's  neck,  but  it 
died  with  its  victim,  dashed  against  a  tree  trunk  on  that  mad, 
midnight  flight.”  (From  '‘Igtiazn,  Niagara's  Afate,”  by  Harriet 
t'halmers  Adams.') 
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THE  FAl.I.S  OK  KiUAZf  UN  THE  HU AZI I,I A N-AKfi ENTIXE  UOHDEU. 

Niapara's  alluring  mate  is  half  Hrazilian,  half  Argentine,  queenly  of  stature,  viresoent  of  gown.  It  is  worth  a  journey  aoross  the  world  to  make  her 
aequaintance,”  (Harriet  t'halmers  Adams  in  “Iguazu,  Niagara’s  Mate.”) 


M.vr  OF  icr.vzF. 


In  width  the  distamc  armind  the  entire  circie  from  the  l)et;innint!  of  tlie  lira- 
ziiian  to  the  farllier  edce  of  the  Art:entine  Kalis,  is  li.tHtt)  feet:  Imt  measurint’ 
arotind  the  Itroken  contotir  of  tlio  t  liffs,  it  is  nearly  lO.tKiO  feet .  in  raitiy  season, 
when  tlie  river  is  swollen,  all  the  small  islands  arc  suhmerged,  and,  with  tlie 
exceidion  of  a  lartte  ventral  island,  the  waters  form  one  hnye  roariiiK  vataravt," 
(Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  in  "  iKiiazu,  Niagara’s  Nfate.”) 
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is  liijilicr  aiul  \vi(l(*r  tliaii  its  Xortli  AnuTican  f(*ll<»\\,  il'  loss 
tlariiij:  ill  its  haij).  Tlio  ('stiinatod  flow  ov(t  Niagara  is  IS,()(((),()()U 
(•ul>ic  foot  por  inimito.  'Plu'  vohiino  of  Iguazu  lias  not  as  yi't  Ix'on 
vorv  candully  oaloulatod.  At  low  wator  it  jmihahly  oarrios  only 
al»ont  ono-third  tlio  flow  of  tlio  North  Aniorii'an  Falls,  hnt  is  groat ly 
influonood  hy  torriaitial  trojiio  rainfall,  while  Niagara’s  flow  is  coin- 
parativoly  steady. 

It  is  dillionlt  to  ooinjiaro  the  two  inannnoth  falls  of  the  Ainorioas. 
Niagara  is  most  imj)rossivo  as  King  of  Winti'r.  with  a  sparkling  hack- 
ground  of  ico-coatod  ])inos.  Igna/.n  jxTsonifios  Snmnior  in  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  forest  gown.  The  one  is  cyolojioan  in  its  united  power  and  stn- 
piMidons  drop.  The  other,  in  spite  of  greater  dimensions,  is  so 
softened  by  tropical  garb  as  to  captivate  rather  than  awe.  Iguazu’s 
setting  is  more  like  that  of  the  Zambi'si  Falls  in  South  Africa,  which 
comjiletes  tlu'  world's  gri'at  trio. 

The  branch  line  now  building  east  from  Borja,  on  the  Paraguay 
railroad,  towaid  Iguazu,  has  already  laid  87  miles  of  rail.  When 
completed,  it  will  bring  tlu'  falls  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  Argentina  through  Paraguay.  Another  line  is  eventually  to  be 
built  northeast  across  the  Territory  of  Misiones  from  Posadas. 

The  Argimtini'  (ioviTiiment  is  ])lanniug  to  purchase  an  immense 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  falls  for  a  national  park.  An  imposing 
hoti'l  is  to  b(‘  erected  near  the  cataract  and  the  town  of  ‘‘Iguazu" 
founded,  with  parks  and  boulevards.  Agricultural,  meteorological, 
and  fon'stry  stations,  and  a  great  military  post  at  the  junction  of  the 
Iguazu  and  the  Parana,  are  a  i)art  of  tin*  gigantic  scheim*  now  being 
outlined  in  Piumos  Aires. 

Th(“  finest  view  of  Iguazu,  ])erha])s,  is  from  a  ])oint  on  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  shore,  which  necessitates  a  journey  back  to  the  Parana  and  a 
voyage  on  to  the  Brazilian  j)ort  of  Vos  de  Iguassu;  then  a  saddle 
trip  of  11  miles  through  the  untamed  wihh'rness. 

As  yet,  Brazil’s  vigorous  life  throbs  far  from  this  border  river, 
but  in  time  the  persistent  rails,  which  are  creeping  inland  from  all 
points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  encroach  even  on  this  fairyland. 

Now  and  then,  on  the  way  through  life,  we  meet  a  man  or  a  woman 
with  an  individuality  which  grips;  and  now  and  then,  on  the  trail 
around  the  earth,  we  find  a  scene  of  dominant  personality.  So  it  is 
with  the  Falls  of  Iguazu.  Fonwer  they  will  allure  us.  The  Iguazu 
is  feminine,  lovely  and  elusive.  The  Niagara  is  mascidine,  vital  and 
virile.  Niagara  is  Hercules,  chained  to  the  will  of  man,  a  giant  in  a 
gigantic  civilization.  Iguazu  is  Hebe,  unfettcTed  and  untamed,  a 
goddess  in  a  god-like  wilderness.  But  the  day  is  coming  when  care¬ 
free  Iguazu  must  leave  her  j)lay  to  fill  her  destined  ])lace  among  the 
Amazons  of  the  world.  We  ])roi)hcsy  the  time  when  these  falls  will 
enact  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  two  great  Re])ublics. 


LL  BE  THE  FIRST  CHART 


THE  END  OF  THIS  FILM 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  IX  SOUTH  AMERICA.  'Ml 

Tlu'  wliisth'  of  tlu*  Alto  Paraiin  l{iv(*r  stoainor  already  sounds  the 
call,  ('olossal  Brazil  looms  up  on  the  north,  and  Progressive  Argen¬ 
tina  looms  up  on  tJie  south,  leaders  among  the  new  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  Arg(Mitina's  plan  for  the  future'  ('xploitation  of  the  Palls  of  the 
Iguazu,  a  gn'at  ('leetrie  plant  forms  the  most  important  feature'. 
Alreaely,  e'ligine'e'rs  are  estimating  the'  jieewe'r  that  will  he  hanu'sseel. 
Bnizil,  teee),  will  in  time'  utilize  the  ene'rgy  eef  the  l.‘i, ()()(), ()()()  e-uhie-  fe'e't 
of  water  i)e)uring  eeve'r  the'  Palls  e)f  La  (iiniyra  in  this  seime  re'gieen. 

Ile're  eni  (he  ve'rge'  e)f  the  pre'histeerie'  Pampean  Sea,  where'  savage' 
man  hunte'el  the  metnstreuis  fauini  eef  Jiis  elay,  e-ivilize'el  man.  with 
mentality  eveelveel  threeugh  eountle^ss  age's,  will  inaiiguriite  a  ne'W 
inelustrial  e'ra  lor  men  who  are'  tee  he. 
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PeRXAMHUCO  (IvECIFEj,  STATE  e)F  PerXA.M BUCO,  BrAZIL. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  1  certainly  felt  blue  when  1  wreete  my  last 
letter  to  yeeu  from  I’ie).  Veen  can  understanel  tlie  reasein,  1  heipe,  for 
my  pe'cvishness.  1  hael  alreaely  hc'en  several  months  away  freem  the 
State's;  1  was  leeeekin.g  alieael  te)  Hie)  iis  alnmst  the  last  stoj),  e-ertainly 
the  mee.st  imjeeertant  steep,  een  my  way  he)me,  anel  was  actually  specu¬ 
lating  een  what  steamer  1  sheeulel  catch  neuthhounel,  when  along 
come's  the  cal  le  to  lolleew  the  ceeast,  jeerhajis  tee  go  up  the  Amazeen, 
te)  ceeme  e)ut  at  liarhaelees,  anel  jereehahly  tee  jeeestpeene  my  arrival  ti 
gooel  twe)  eer  three  meuiths  more.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  the  traveling 
man.  lie  is  neet  always  Ins  own  master,  anel,  especially  if  he  is  in  the' 
loreign  lielel,  he  will  meet  many  a  misaelventure  like  mine. 

Here  agiun  I  must  pause  te)  give  warning  te)  lhe)se  who  may  he 
making  a  trip  similar  te)  this.  Beware  e)f  he)mesickne'ss.  How  it 
eliel  neiirly  get  the  l)est  of  me,  in  spite  e)f  myself,  when  I  saw  my  trip 
strete'hing  still  farther  aheael  than  I  hael  antici])ateel.  IIe)w  strong 
was  the  temptation  to  chuck  the  whole  thing  anel  catch  the  first 
steamer  liome.  Every  man  1  Inive  met  suffered  from  the  same  thing, 
and  a  goe)el  proportion  of  them  yield,  too.  Those  who  skij)  the 
northern  ])art  of  the  trip — whether  going  up  the  west  coast  across 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  or  up  the  east  coast  through  parts  of  Brazil  - 
are  in  tliat  case  sure  to  miss  something  and  to  find  their  notebooks 


'  The  ninth  of  a  series  of  12  articles  commencing  in  tlie  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


TIIK  XOKTllKAST  EXI'ANSK  oF  liHAZIl,. 


AlthoUKh  almost  all  of  Itrazil  appears  on  this  map,  great  nrominence  is  given  to  the  eastern  elbow  of  the 
continent  of  South  Ameriia.  The  State  of  Minas  is  outlined  and  can  he  compared  with  Hio  de  Janeiro 
and  Espirito  Santo,  to  show  how  small  they  are.  The  northern  States  also,  those  first  sett  led,  are  small 
The  large  interior  States,  lea,st  populated,  are  the  last  to  be  accessible  to  the  traveler. 


i 


\  STUEET  IN  A  miAZII.IAN  CITY. 

While  I  his  picture  happens  to  he  a  scene  in  the  Avenida  Kio  liranco  in  lUo,  it  can  he  taken,  as  far 
as  iny  experience  goes,  to  1)e  almost  typical  of  the  character  of  street  architecture  most  )>revalent 
in  the  cities  where  modem  improvements  are  going  on.  This  style  is  displacing  the  earlier  I’or- 
t  uguese  huililings,  and  making  all  cit  les  more  cosmopolit an  in  aspect . 
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iiic<)iuj)lote.  Ill  fact,  1  have  a  letter  in  iny  pocket  fioin  a  <;oo(l  fiieiid, 
who  writes  that  lie  can  see  iiothin>i  worth  while  in  I'ru^uay  (he 
jilamied  to  stay  there  a  week!  and  is  catchinj:  the  next  steamer, after 
only  two  days  in  Montevideo,  for  home.  Homesickness  has  no  part 
in  a  business  triji,  so  I  fought  it  oil’  and  compiered,  conjrratulatin^ 
myself  on  bavin"  the  opiiortimity  to  visit  a  jiart  of  Brazil  of  which  1 
knew  little  and  which  1  had  not  hitherto  taken  into  account. 

I  am  "lad,  however,  that  I  left  out  several  items  in  that  last  letter, 
liecause  they  will  l;e  more  aiijiroju  iate  to  say  after  I  have  hail  more 
exjierience  in  Brazil.  1  I’lnd  that  relatively  few  t ravelin"  men  pay 
much  attention  to  anythin"  north  of  Bornamhuco,  and  eviMi  ne"lect 
that  city  and  port  nowadays,  since  throu"h  steamers  are  sometimes 
scheduled  to  "o  direct  to  Europe  or  Xew  York  from  Bahia.  1  am 
lookiii"  ahead  with  some  curiosity  concernin"  what  1  shall  iind 
between  here  and  Bara,  and  1  shall  therefore  sum  up  Brazil  only  when 
1  leave  it  linalh'  kehind.  This  letter  must  he  devoted  to  my  travels 
into  the  interior,  beyond  Bio,  and  alon"  the  coast  as  fai'  as  here, 
Bernamhuco. 

My  one  hi"  trip  away  from  the  coast  was  to  the  city  of  Bello 
Horizonte,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  There  are  a 
dozen  other  tow'iis,  1  feel  sure,  within  the  reach  of  Bio,  But  1  confess 
that  1  could  not  s})are  the  time  to  visit  them,  and  can  not  therefore 
"ive  advice  about  them.  Bello  Horizonte,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  now  know  pei-sonally.  It  is  the  new,  made-to-order  capital. 
Twenty  years  a"o  the  location  was  a  field,  hut  to-day  it  is  an  active 
city  of  40,1)00  jieople,  almost  all  Brazilians.  Somehody  told  me  that 
it  was  a  "i>od  Business  jiroposition  to  "o  there,  so  away  1  went,  and 
1  am  "lad  1  did. 

The  ('entral  Railway  has  a  t]irou"h  train  leaviii"  Rio  at  7  ]).  m., 
and  I  decided  to  travel  By  ni"]it.  Because*  for  a  "ood  jiart  of  tlie  way 
it  follows  tlie  same  line  as  that  to  Sao  Baulo,  wliicli  1  had  already 
seen  By  day.  Besides,  there  is  a  slei'jier,  and  tlie  ni"]il  would  tliere- 
fore  Be  comfortaBle.  The  jiortei’  on  my  train,  liowever,  must  havi* 
Been  a  novice,  for  lie  made  up  the  Berths  ready  for  occu|)ancy  the 
moment  the  train  left,  and  I  had  to  tnml  lc  into  Bed  By  8,  whetlier 
or  not  1  wanted  to  do  so.  At  0.30  the  ne.xt  mornin"  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  standard-"au,"e  line,  chan"in"  to  a  narrow-"au"e  track, 
and  therefore  lost  the  sleejier.  The  Government  jilans  to  make  the 
entire  road  of  standard  "au"e  sometime,  and  then  such  incon¬ 
veniences  will  he  avoided,  But  after  all  there  was  no  discomfort 
about  it,  because  I  had  had  enou"h  sleeji,  the  mornin"  was  fresh  and 
cool,  and  everybody  was  polite.  If  one  enters  into  it  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  spirit,  traveliii"  in  Brazil  is  deli"htful;  But  if  trivial  dilferences 
from  what  is  customary  at  home-  no  matter  where  that  home  may 
Be — annoy  one  and  ftet  on  one’s  nerves,  it  may  Be  made  a  torment. 


TJfK  WATKU  roWKK  OK  IXTKIilOU  liKAZIL. 

The  inestimahlc  advantace  Brazil  possesses  lo-day,  and  one  not  yet  I>y  any  means  utilized  to  its  full  value,  lies  in  the  aliundani  streams  of  water  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  interior  on  the  plate-aii  away  from  the  seashore.  Nearly  every  city  iselose  to  a  river,  and  this  river  can  usually  lie  harnessed  for  liyht  and 
power.  It  is  siiritrisint;  to  the  straiiKer  to  find  how  nnieli  elect rie  enertty  is  even  now  under  control  for  matiy  interior  cities. 
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But  tlien,  any  one  looking;  lor  tionl)le  and  o])])ortniiity  to  liml  fault 
is  nuieh  bettor  away  from  South  America,  or  Euroj)e,  for  that  matter, 
lie  ou"ht  to  stay  at  home,  where  his  fault  Imdin"  will  hurt  nobody  but 
himself. 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  want  to  tell  one  other  adv(‘ntur(‘  in  which 
1  was  an  actor,  just  before  1  reached  Pernambuco  on  the  tiain  from 
Maceio,  for  1  came  here  ov'crland  instead  of  by  water,  as  1  shall 
exjdain  later  on.  Lord,  it  was  hot.  1  am  used  to  the  Tropics  and 
I  like  hot  weather,  but  on  a  little  interior  road,  with  dust  blowinj; 
in  at  the  windows  during  the  middle  of  the  ilay,  1  felt  it  might  b(* 
cooler  if  1  took  off  my  coat,  as  we  men  do  in  the  good  old  sumimn' 
time  at  home.  Of  coursi*  I  knew  that  Brazilians  are  particular 
against  such  infractions  of  their  rules  of  conduct,  and  1  respect  them 
therefor — all  books  of  travel  in  Brazil  mention  the  custom  and  even 
the  law  against  taking  olf  on(*'s  coat — sometimes  ridiculing  it,  sonu'- 
times  appioving  it.  But  tin*  temj)tation  was  overwhelming,  and  olf 
the  coat  came,  (‘xposing  a  fr(‘shly  washed  and  perfectly  clean  pat¬ 
terned  shirt  (made  in  l\  S.  A.)  ben(*atli.  1  had  scarc(dy  drawn  a 
deep  gasp  of  rernd,  when  up  came  tin*  nice  little  conductor  of  the 
train,  touched  his  cap,  touclu'd  me,  touched  my  coat,  and  then 
explaiiK'd — oh,  1  understood  his  Poituguese  w(*ll  enough  that  1  was 
violating  the  rule,  and  would  1  please  conform  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  by  r('|)lacing  my  coat  and  trying  to  he  comfortahk'  in  some 
other  way.  Now,  lu*  was  what  you  call  ])olite.  He  apologized  to  me. 
He  didn’t  ordei’  or  threat(*n  or  insult  me.  He  treated  me  like  a 
gc'iitleman,  and  l)efore  1  knew  it  we  were  deep  in  coimnsation  over 
tin*  customs  in  various  parts  of  tin*  world,  ami  for  tin'  remaining  five* 
hours  of  th(“  trip  we  exchang(‘d  ideas  in  ([uit(‘  a  fiiendly  way. 

Along  about  noon  there  ent('red  tin*  car  from  some  small  station 
a  Brazilian  family  of  father,  mother,  threi*  small  childrcm,  a  nurse 
maid,  and  a  six-months-old  baby.  They  were  nice  ))eople,  I  could 
.see  from  tiieir  dress  and  tlieir  mamiei-.  As  there  was  no  what  we  call 
parlor  car  on  the  train,  they  of  course  took  seats  in  our  day  coach 
and  made  tliemselves  comfortable.  Pn'tty  soon  the  baby  began  to 
fret  and  all  tin*  (dforts  of  the  maid  faih'd  to  (pnc't  it.  Tliev  knew 
what  the  matter  was,  and  probably  so  did  otliers  in  the  car,  Cer- 
taiidy  1  did.  1  don’t  know  whether  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  had  your 
experh'uces,  hut  I  have  liad  two  of  ’em  -walked  the  lloor  nights,  and 
watched  over  about  all  tln'ir  worries  from  mumps  to  grammar  school. 
So  1  said  wisely  to  myself,  “that  baby  is  hungry,”  and  undoubt(‘dly 
the  mother  knew  it,  too.  (Tliis  began  to  hapjx'U  shortly  after  I  had 
put  on  my  coat  again.)  But  tlu'ie  was  no  hiding  behind  shawls,  jio 
scuriAdng  into  corners  as  if  it  wen*  a  slianu'  for  a  baby  to  be  hungry. 
Xo,  sir.  PA'ery thing  was  arranged  in  a  comfortable,  domestic  way. 
Well,  the  baby  got  his  dinner  easy  enougli  and  naturally,  light  tlu're 


THE  I.ANDSCAI'ES  OF  MINAS  OKKAES. 

(1)  Minas  (icracs  means  abuthiant  mines,  the  name  t;iven  to  the  State  from  its  early  foundation.  In  all 
parts  are  mines  of  iron,  some  gold,  and  precious  metals  or  stones.  The  mountains  are  not  high  nor 
solemn,  but  they  arc’  rugged  and  picturesque.  (2j  F'viui  where  minerals  are  found  there  are  many 
miles  of  rolling  meailows  and  gentlv  sloping  wooded  hills,  which  give  promise  for  great  richness  in 
agriculture  and  cattle.  'I'he  State  therefore  can  a<lvance  with  both  industrk's  ami  thus  prove  one  of 
the  most  pneliictive  m  all  Hrazil. 


A  C'O.MMEHCIM.  1  HAVKI.EH  IX  SOl’TH  AMERICA. 
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ill  front  of  us  nil,  Init  tlio  roiuluctor  iiovor  said  a  wonl,  tin*  vt'rv 
(•ondiictor  wlio  had  r('(|U('st(‘d  nii'  to  oh(‘y  tlu*  law  and  put  on  iny 
coat. 

lint  why  not,  Mr.  Editor  ^  It  is  altojiclhcr  a  matter  of  custom, 
and  if  looked  at  rationally  the  a])proval  of  the  custom  ouirht  to  lean 
toward  the  warrant  to  feed  an  infant  in  juihlic,  rather  than  toward 
jiermittino  a  man  to  loll  around  with  his  coat  oil.  Perliajis  you  may 
not  jirint  this  story,  hut  1  write  it  with  a  purpose.  Many  a  time,  in 
a  redatively  crowded  Pullman  at  home,  1  have  seen  hio^  fat  men- 
and  otheis,  too-  stri])  oil'  their  coats  duiin<r  a  hot  summer’s  day- 
even  their  collars  and  shoes,  ami  sit,  unwholesome  in  theii- ne*rli>iee, 
while  delicately  sensed  jiasseii'iers,  I  oth  women  and  men,  were  com- 
jielled,  hy  tacit  recojinition  of  the  custom,  to  endure  the  discourtesy. 
It  is  immodest,  to  use  no  harsher  word.  But  judged  hy  natural 
standards  it  surely  is  not  immodest  to  jjiv'e  nature’s  nourishment  to 
a  mirsino  hahy.  It  is  only  our  silly  custom  to  consign  such  jiractices 
to  the  dark.  I  am  not  ar<iuin^  for  a  chanjje  of  this  custom.  Ihi- 
douhtedly  it  is  best  to  observe  it  in  northern  lands  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  interpretation  of  life  juevails.  Yet  it  is  not  just  or  ])olitic  or 
proiitahle  to  carry  this  attitude  of  mind,  or  any  criticism  associated 
with  it,  into  the  Latin  world.  We  must  not  relate  the  anecdote  as  a 
slur  U])on  the  hahits  or  morals  of  our  truly  worthy  neighhors.  The 
traveling  man  Avho  can  not  take  this  ]K)int  of  view,  and  who  returns 
to  the  “States”  with  tales  of  the  social  inferiority  of  those  he  meets 
in  South  America,  ought  never  to  have  gone  there,  and  certainly 
ought  never  to  he  allowed  to  go  again.  That’s  all. 

But  to  return  to  Bello  Horizonte.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  city, 
luiilt  on  a  ])lan  from  the  very  beginning,  and  much  better  fashioned, 
ecpiijijied,  and  organized  than  many  of  onr  '“boom”  towns  in  the  West. 
And  it  is  all  Brazilian,  too,  no  foreign  money  and  no  foreign  brains 
going  into  the  making  of  it.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Bceletix  much  mention  of  this  ju-etty  and  modern  city,  and  therefore 
1  am  going  to  give  a  few  details  concerning  it.  On  March  1,  1894, 
a  Brazilian  engineer  began  his  work  on  an  ojien  jilain,  about  100 
kilometers  (say  00  miles)  to  the  northwest  of  the  original  cajiital, 
Ohio  Preto.  The  ])lace  selected  was  what  we  would  call  a  ])rairie, 
surrounded  by  gently  rolling  hills,  in  which  were  minerals  enough 
to  satisfy  the  name  of  the  State  (abundant  mines)  but  indicated  well 
by  the  name  to  be  liestowed  on  the  new  capital,  beautiful  horizon. 
The  elevation  is  a  bit  over  2,500  feet  (800  kilometers). 

The  jmiirie  was  jmictically  untilled  and  uninhabited.  Tt  lay  some 
10  miles, say  (14  kilometers), from  the  main  line  of  the  (’entral  Kailway 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  construct  a  branch  spur  of 
track  to  connect  this  sjiot  directly  with  Kio  de  Janeiro,  375  miles 
(000  kilometers)  away.  Incidentally  it  should  be  added  that  on 


TlfK  KLKCTHIC  STATION  AT  MKJ.IA*  ItOUIZONTK. 

Tli<>  city  of  IJfllo  Iforizonlo,  caiiiliil  of  llu'  Stalo  of  Minas  fieraos,  is  a  new  city  and  cvorylliinc  in  it  is  on  modern  lines,  |■:le(•lri^•ily  is  used  for  many  piiriioses,  llie  street 
car  system  lieiiiK  very  well  e.xtencled.  This  iinlnslrial  swlioii  of  the  city  is  as  attractive  as  the  residence  ami  laisiness  divisions  closer  to  the  center. 


TIIK  I’UKTTY  CITY  I’AKU  IN  liKl.I.O  IIUKIZUXTK. 


t^iiite  close  to  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  wide  expanse  of  park,  cultivated  in  many  places  and  left  attractively 
natural  in  others.  As  the  vegetation  is  in  part  subtropical,  in  part  that  of  the  le:ni>erate  zone,  there  is 
a  charm  al)out  it  that  will  increase  as  the  city  ftrows  older.  In  all  jirobability  this  park  will  sometime  be 
a  (treat  pleasure  j>lace  for  the  people. 


TllK  PUKSIDKNT  S  IIUI  SK  ON  I.IHKKTY  St<L  AKK. 


In  many  of  the  States  of  Brazil  the  chief  ollicer  is  called  presidente  instead  of  Kovernador.  lie  corresiamds 
to  the  Kovernor  of  any  of  our  States.  In  Bello  Horizonte  he  is  civen  an  oHicial  residence  on  the  fine  stinare 
around  which  are  placed  the  department  btiildiiiRS.  This  palace  is  solid  and  handsome,  well  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  and  diynity  ol  Minas  Oeraes.  The  tree  and  plant  cultivation  around  it  are  jiarticu- 
larly  attractive. 
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THE  PAN  AMEKICAN  UNION. 


C(»inpl<*ti(Hi  of  this  In-aiicli  the  State  was  reiinhtirsed  hv  tlie  Federal 
(loveriimeiit  for  the  eost,  tims  ending  a  good  hnsiness  transaetion 
in  whieli  tliere  was  ])rolit  f(tr  all  concerned.  Within  a  year  and  a  half 
all  clearing  and  grading  had  been  done,  streets  laid  ont,  sewers  and 
other  tindergroninl  iinproveinents  laid,  some  ])uhlic  h'nildings  hegun, 
and  trees  ])lanted,  so  that  licenses  were  given  for  the  erection  of 
privat(*  houses.  That’s  going  some,  isn't  it,  for  an  intc'rior  Brazilian 
town  { 

When  1  saw  liello  Horizonte,  it  was  most  attractive.  On  leaving 
the  railway  station  my  carriage  crossed  a  ])retty  ])ark  which  hid  the 
tracks  and  yards  from  tin*  city  itself.  The  streets  were  broad  and 
straight,  laid  out  on  the  rectangidar  ])rinci|)le,  htd  with  diagonal 
avenues  named,  in  most  cases,  from  the  States,  just  as  is  done  in 
Washingtem.  As  one  of  my  ac(piaintances  said,  “By  following  tlni 
streets  of  Bello  Horizonte,  you  can  traced  all  over  the  maj)  of  Brazil.” 
In  fact,  the  best  com])arative  illustration  of  the  city  1  can  call  to 
miml  is  Washington,  even  to  the  shadeil  streets.  The  great  dif¬ 
ference'  is  in  the  geive'rnmental  elistrict,  which,  in  Washingteen,  is  su])- 
posed  te)  lie*  alemg  Pe'nnsylvaida  Avenue,  hut  is  in  reality  scatte>reel, 
while  in  lie'llee  Heerizemte'.  having  been  nunle  tee  eereler  with  the  e.\])e'ri- 
e'uce's  of  eetlu'r  citie's,  th(\v  have  hael  the  wiseleem  tee  segregate  all  eellicied 
weerking  huilelings  eui  a  line  ])uhlic  sepiare.  Eveuything  is  meeelern. 
The  heetel  was  eerele're'el  ceenstructeel  by  the  (le)ve'rnment .  The  treelley 
system  geet's  tee  meest  parts  eef  the  city  ami  Ciin  he  e.xteneleel  ineledinite'ly, 
as  the  ftiteire  may  elictiite.  The  wate*r  su])ply  is  aelequate  feer  a 
peejndiitiem  e)f  200. ()()().  The're  is  a  municiieal  ceme'tery,  a  city  hees- 
pitid,  ii  market,  iinel  what  1  e'sjeeecially  aelndreel,  a  jndelic  printing 
odice,  wlu're  a  elaily  newspajeer  is  jnddisheel  in  line  style.  One  elay 
while  I  was  there  ei  ])re)minevnt  visiteer  elelivereel  an  aehlress  eui  seeme 
sidejc'ct  e)f  geeieral  impeertance,  anel  the  jeapeu'  hael  it,  letter  ])erfect. 
in  its  ne.xt  meenung's  issue.  I  can’t  begin  tee  meidieui  all  the  civic 
impreevements  tee  which  my  attention  was  calleel,  Ind  the  city 
eh'serve's  stuely  by  some  e.xpe'rt  in  municipal  geeveTiimeid  whee  kneews 
heew  tee  elistinguish  between  the  seeliel  anel  the  ejehenmral  in  the  city’s 
greewth.  One  thing,  Inewevcer,  1  enjeeyeel  theereetighly,  in  my  walks 
iihotd  the  stret'ts  after  elark  -a  custeem  I  cidtivate  wheiwer  1  may  he. 
whetlu'r  in  thcTreepie's  or  met — anel  that  was  a  large  cinema  theate'r, 
('vielently  run  feer  jerolit  hut  ceenelucte'iel  feer  the  laheering  people.  It 
was  in  the  weerking  jeart  eef  teewn,  away  freem  the  jirivate  resielence 
epiarter  iinel  the  (Jeevernment  square.  It  was  a  vt'iy  large  huileling, 
theereeughly  well  ventilated  anel  lighteel,  a])))arently  with  ample  fire 
]>reet('ctieen,  anel  weeulel  heelel,  1  gue>ss,  eeviT  l.oOO  ptu'seens.  The  films 
were  line,  ameeng  them  being  a  seu'ies  eef  views  of  certain  wild  animals 
in  their  natural  ceemlitieens,  sinewing  them  at  play  and  evidently 
igneerant  eef  the  jUTsence  eef  the  camera  man.  They  were  elistinctively 
e'elucatieenal,  anel  the  spectators — just  ceemmeen  people  all  eef  them — 


ItKLI.t)  llOUIZON’TE  CLl  li. 


On  tlip  main  stroot,  wliicti  leads  to  the  tlovernmetit  siiuare,  is  the  social  cliil)  house.  Like  most  clubs 
in  Latin  America,  it  ttives  popular  entertainments  to  which  ladies  are  itivited.  A  dance  at  the  club 
always  brinjrs  out  the  best  of  the  local  society,  atid  is  a  very  pleasatit  spe<‘t,acle. 


THE  CllAMllEK  OF  DEITTIES  1\  THE  CAPITAL  OF  MIN'AS  OERAES, 

Midway  between  the  residence  .section  of  Hello  Horizonte  near  the  larfje  s(iuare  aroimd  which  are 
clustere<l  the  liovernment  ollices,  and  the  business  area,  is  the  builditig  in  which  are  held  the  tneetlntrs 
of  the  legislative  Intiiy  of  the  State.  It  is  quite  surrounded  by  trees,  as  it  is  evidently  the  plan  of  the 
municipality  to  make  the  city  almost  a  Karden. 
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inoii,\v<inu>ii,  and  chiltliTMi,  altsorhod  in  tlu‘  l(‘>soiis  coin'i'vod  by 

tlio  lilins  and  tlic  accoinpaiiyiii^'  texts. 

I  want,  to  call  particular  attention  to  Bello  Horizonte,  because  it 
is  so  tliorou<;bly  a  Brazilian  city,  lint  few  inuui<rrants,  and  these 
mostly  Italians  and  Boi  tujrn(‘s(\  have  setthal  tlu're.  It  represents  the 
flower  of  Brazil,  and  the  Mineros  (the  jx^ople  of  the  State  of  Minas 
(huaes)  are  justly  proud  of  it.  dust  now  the  (lovcMinnent  is  luakinu 
(“ariK'st  effort  to  attract  into  Minas  (leiiu^s  a  pro|)(T  portion  of  tin* 
jieneral  immijiration  movement  to  lirazil,  and  if  I  were  an  immijrrant 
1  c(“itainly  sliould  b(‘  tem])t(xl  that  way.  Although  the  State  lia> 
laum  known  for  generations  as  a  great  mineral  producer,  it  is,  lik(‘ 
(’alifornia  and  ('oh)rado,  l»h‘ssed  with  abundance  of  land  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  cattl(^  raising,  ami  tin'  climate,  in  most  ])arts  and 
covering  most  seasons  of  tin*  year,  is  a  quite  healthfid  and  stimulating 
one.  Business  is  good  here',  and  the  |)eoplo  welcome  tin'  visit  of  .a 
foreign  commercial  man  because  they  are  willing  to  buy  imhqafudently 
of  Kio  if  they  can.  and  as  yet  have  not  been  overwhelmed  by)a  flood 
of  agents  whose  sole  purjrose  is  to  s(‘ll  and  to  get  away,  without  th(‘ 
olts(U  vances  of  some  of  the  niceties  of  trade.  Tlieie’s  a  chance  all 
ov('r  Minas  (leraes.  if  wi'  only  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Railroad  building  is  (uicouraged.  tluue  being  already  connection  into 
Sao  Paulo  as  well  as  to  Rio,  with  lines  running  westward  and  extem- 
sions  northwestward,  although  that  rich  northern  aKui  of  the  State 
has  not  yet  been  tapped  by  the  railway.  It  will  soon  be  more  accessi- 
bh^  however,  than  it  is  now.  Minas  is  an  interior  St.ate,  having  no 
seai)ort.  'Phis  is  by  some  considered  a  misfortune,  but  it  sec  ins  to 
work  no  hardshii),  as  exportation  and  inqxutation  goes  on  smoothly 
through  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  there  is  every  prospect  that  within  a 
few  months  an  independent  line  will  connect  Bcdlo  Iloiizontc^  with 
Victoiia,  the  capital  and  chie>f  port  of  the  State  of  Ks|)irito  Santo. 

When  1  left  Bcdlo  Horizonte  the  diicct  railway  to  the  coast  at 
Kspirito  .Santo  was  not  opened,  so  that  I  was  *d)liged  to  return  te 
Rio  for  a  steamer  northward.  unUvss  I  had  felt  warranted  in  crossing- 
on  mule  back  the  gap  hetwexm  the  ends  of  the  line.  I  was  |)ersonally 
inclined  for  this  aihenture,  and  it  would  have  given  me  an  oiipoitu- 
nity  to  visit  on  tlu'  way  some  g(xxl  towns  altogether  ignoied  by  tlu' 
traveling  public,  and  1  would  have  felt  myself  in  the  saddle  again 
(.that’s  almost  a  |)un),  i-(‘peating  in  South  America  what  I  have  fre- 
(piently  enjoyed  in  ('(Mitral  America.  Howcwim-,  tlu'  same  old  (jiies- 
tion  of  tinn*  ])ushed  itself  to  the  front.  The  commercial  travider  al¬ 
ways  leels  in  a  hurry  in  South  America,  confound  it,  so  1  crusluxl 
my  impulse  and  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  thinking  it  wisiM- 
not  to  g('t  t<x»  far  away  from  the  tourist's  ])ath.  I  therefore  took  a 
night  train  back  to  Rio,  spent  a  couple  of  days  tluMc*  cleaning  up  and 
waiting  for  a  steamer,  bought  a  through  ticket  to  Paia  on  the  Lloy<l 
Brazileiro,  which  gave  me  the  privih'ge  of  stojiping  olf  as  1  |)leas('d 


Till-;  (iKAX  ItOTKI.. 

I  )f  courso  ihiTc  aro  oilier  hotels  in  the  oily  of  Hello  llorizolile,  hut  this  is  most  centrally  loeaieil  ami  has 
the  uni(|iie  ilislinction  of  ha  vim.’  been  const  rtieleil  by  order  of  the  municipality  in  conforinily  with  other 
buildiny's,  allhouy’h  its  manayemenl  is  in  private  hands.  It  has  a  semiollicial  character,  however,  as  it 
can  be  used  very  suitably  for  imblic  functions  and  rtneptions. 


Hello  Horizonte  has  a  fine  police  force,  and  has  ailoiueil  the  latest  .scientific  developments  of  crimiuo!ot.'y. 
Heyinnini;  afresh  as  the  capital  of  the  Stale  of  Minas  lieraes,  it  can  beitin  and  continue  a  system,  whii  h 
will  be  of  decided  intere.st  in  the  future. 
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at  JH'iHilar  pin  ts  (»n  tin*,  wa^',  and  oinl)arkod  for  now  (“xjxMicMicos  about 
2  o'clock  one  afternoon. 

Very  few  forei<rners  travel  on  a  Brazilian  Lloyd  coasting  sti'ainei', 
and  the  stories  I  heard  of  them  from  tlu^  few  1  met  who  could  talk 
of  their  own  knowledjj:e.  were  not  enlivening.  But  you  know  the 
foreigner  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Lditor.  lie  is  seldom  satisfied,  and 
is  usualh’  comjdacently  critical,  so  I  discounted  their  tales  and  made 
u])  my  mind  that  1  would  have  som(^thing  to  say  on  my  own  account 
before  I  got  through  with  it,  and  that  I  would  find  something  to 
imjoy.  1  do  not  like  to  be  eternally  discontented  with  tlie  trivial 
accidents  of  the  day,  a  habit  that  unfortunately  seems  to  add  zest 
to  many  peisons’  narrative  of  travel  and  investigation. 

dudging.  therefore,  from  what  I  have  myself  discovered,  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  htui'  an  outline  of  the  travel  along  thi*  coast  of  Brazil, 
Uio  lie  .Janeiro  to  Para,  at  thi'  commercial  mouth  of  tlu*  Amazon 
Biver.  From  Rio  as  far  as  Bahia,  and  in  some  steamers  as  far  as 
Pernambuco,  most  traveli'rs  take  a  Kurojiean  steamer —Bntish, 
Fri'iich,  (iermau,  Italian.  Spanish,  or  some  othei'  less  known.  These 
make  no  stop  between  Rio  and  Bahia,  730  miles  (1,17.*)  kilometers), 
or  b(‘tw(‘(>n  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  400  miles  (044  kilometers), 
and  cons('i|uently  offer  no  oi)portunify  to  visit  intiunu'diate  ports. 
Coastwise  steamers  touch  at  all  ])orts,  dividing  them  u])  among  them¬ 
selves.  so  that  not  all  steannus  have  e.xactly  thi'  same  itinerary. 
Thi'ii' are  several  line's,  the  principal  oiu's  la'ing  a  Comiianhia  Aava- 
gacao  and  thi'  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relations 
to  the  (lovernment  as  does  the  Central  Railway,  but  operated  in  a 
more  independent  way.  If  a  traveler  wants  to  go  to  Ai'acaju,  for 
instance,  he  must  either  go  first  to  Rio  or  Bahia,  and  then  transfer 
to  a  local  steamer  undei-  the  Biazilian  flag.  In  my  own  case,  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  visit  tlie  whole  coast.  1  had  no  choice  (1  must  say 
that  1  was  rather  glad  of  it ).  and  welcomed  t  he  chance  to  be  comj)letely 
Brazilian  for  the  time  being. 

In  some  ways  steamer  halnts  in  local  waters  dilfer  from  tliose 
acce])ted  as  more  suitable  for  a  cosmojiolitan  caliin  list.  For  example, 
no  early  morning  meal  is  served  in  the  dining  saloon,  tlie  passengers 
rising  as  they  jilease,  take  a  bath  when  they  please,  and  getting  coffee, 
with  dry  biscuit  (crackei's)  and  butter,  served  in  the  stateroom  or  in 
the  corridor  into  which  it  opens,  at  any  hour  from  (i  to  t».3()  a.  m. 
'I'he  real  breakfast  (almoco)  comes  at  10  a.  m.,  and  is  a  substantial 
meal,  with  a  bill  of  fare,  wine  for  those  who  like  it,  and  almost  the 
formality  of  a  dinner.  But  Brazilians,  among  themselves  (at  least, 
such  is  my  experience),  are  not  formal  in  the  Kuropean  sense.  Cour¬ 
teous  always,  and  conversational  as  a  rule,  they  like  their  meals 
without  ceremony  when  it  comes  to  traveling.  At  about  noon,  and 
again  at  3.30  to  4,  a  tea  is  served;  that  is,  crackers  and  cake,  with 
jierhaps  a  jam  or  other  sweet,  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  steward 


TIIK  DKPAHTMKXT  OK  KIXANCE,  LIIiEUTY  SQrAHE. 

\mont;  tlie  several  buililiii^s  on  llic  Ooverninent  square,  Jevoted  to  the  ollii  ial  work  of  the  departnients 
of  the  State  of  Minas  Ocraes,  that  of  Kinanee  is  jirominenl.  Each  Inulilina  is  liislinet  from  the  olliers, 
both  in  style  and  in  eharaeler,  and  eaeh  has  an  individuality  so  that  onee  seen  it  is  always  remembered. 


r  . 

? 
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THE  DEPAKTMEXT  OF  THE  IXTEKIOU,  LIIIEKTV  St^PAHE. 

This  is  another  of  the  solid  buildinRS  devotctl  to  (iovernment  work.  It  exemplifies  the  itermanenl  way  in 
whieh  the  State  of  .Minas  Oeraes  is  layinf;  a  foundation. 


THK  1,A\V  SCHOOL,  HELLO  HOHIZONTE. 

I'lie  l>e>t-kuowii  law  schools  of  Hrazil  arp  in  I’crnamhuco  and'Sao  I’aiilo.  In  Minas  Oeraps  a  rplatively 
npw  school  has  Ihh'II  foumlpil,  and  it  is  now  housed  in  this  coinmodious  Iniildin);.  Cndouhlpdly  it  i- 
destiiipii  to  Itpcoinp  otip  of  the  most  popular  professional  faculties  in  the  State. 
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will  hriiii:  ii  <‘iip  ol'  tcii  (iu  some'  stoaincrs  cocoa  also,  not  colfta'. 
inirabilc  tlictu)  as  n'(|iiirc(l.  At  .')  p.  m.  tlu'ic  is  the  s<'cou(l  n'j'ular 
meal  of  llu‘  (lay.  the  dinner  (jantar),  which  is  still  more  ahundant 
and  (dal)orate  than  tin*  Imadcfast  (or  shall  J  say  luncheon),  hut. 
uevertlu'h'ss.  without  yreat  cenMuony  or  dn'ss.  At  about  !)  p.  m.. 
aiiotluM'  tea  is  (tirenal.  which  tew  sc'em  to  attcMid,  and  thereafter 
the  stillness  of  the  niyht  falls  upon  tlu*  passenyers.  most  of  them  yoiuy 
to  bed  about  10. 

'I'he  deck  and  music  room  were  always  well  occupied  duriuy  tlu' 
day.  and  1  heard  a  yirat  deal  of  ])iauo  ])layiny.  because  Brazilian^ 
are  foiid  of  music  and  yive  yieat  attention  to  the  studv  of  it.  d'he 
^mokiny  room,  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  was  seldom  crowded.  Sometime'. 
1  had  it  all  to  myself,  at  others  there  would  lx*  a  yaineor  so  of  cards, 
or  ch{''>  or  dominoe>.  but  with  nothiuy  like  the  animation  we  know 
so  well  on  a  trans-Atlantic  vessel.  'I'lie  entire  trij)  north  of  Kio 
beiuy  in  the  Tro))ics  and  on  yentle  sc'as,  there  was  seldom  occasion  for 
seasickness,  nor  dread  of  rouyh  and  uusmiliny  weathei'.  For  the 
two  weeks  1  was  alony  the  coast,  at  least,  1  saw  only  a  few  clouds  in 
till'  sky  and  not  enouyh  rain  to  do  any  dainaye,  and  the  captains  told 
me  that  this  south  Atlantic  was  a  model  of  yentleness  comjiaird  to 
the  noith  .Vtlantic.  Day  and  niyht  we  had  jileasant,  cool  breezes, 
>o  that  it  was  comfortable  all  alony,  my  tbermometer  systematically 
iryisteriny  so  close  to  S()°  F.,  yoiny  to  74°  F.  duriny  the  early  morniny 
hours,  that  1  soon  ceased  to  keeji  a  record:  but  I  can  assure  anyone 
who  has  the  tri])  ahead  of  him,  either  by  necessity  or  for  adventure, 
that  as  far  as  the  tenpierature  is  concerned  he  has  nothiny  to  dread. 

'I'he  yreat  charm  about  tins  coast  triji  alony  Brazilian  shores, 
assuminy  that  the  yrouchy  Anylo-Saxon  is  not  sjioiliny  evi'rvthiny 
by  useli'ss  criticism  and  comjdaints,  is  the  varviny  scenery  as  the 
>hore  appears  or  disa])])('ars,  and,  above  all,  the  opjiortunity  to  visit 
many  of  tlie  ])orts,  the  names  of  which  have  been  lony  on  tbe  majis 
in  our  ycoyraphies,  but  the  actualities  of  which  are  dim  and  far  away 
to  ns  northerners.  It  is  a  ])erfert  jianorama.  On  leaviny  Rio  the 
vti'amer  jiasses  slowly  out  throuyh  the  narrows,  with  the  Suyar  Loaf 
oil  till'  riyht  and  the  wave-daslu'd  fortress  across  the  channel,  'rurn- 
iny  tlu'ii  toward  the  north,  it  soon  comes  close  enonyh  to  (  abo  Frio, 
that  mysterious  ice  liox  I'ast  of  Rio,  which  chills  the  air  iu  that 
iieiyhborhood.  It  really  is  no  joke.  It  yets  cold,  riyht  there  in  the 
Trollies,  and  lor  a  few  hours  an  overcoat  is  yrateful  by  day  or  a 
lilanket  by  niyht.  But  it  is  not  my  jiurjiose  or  jirovince  to  yivi*  a 
discrijition  ol  this  beautiful  ])art  of  South  America.  It  is  to  be 
iTyretted  that  so  little  about  it  is  said  in  books  of  travel,  and  tbat  it 
is  -.o  little  known  to  tourists,  even  in  conijiarison  to  tlu*  west  coast: 
but  1  must  leave  for  better  jiens  (tv])('writeis)  tlian  mine  to  draw 
attention  to  this  coast  liiii'  of  Brazil,  both  north  and  .south  of  Rio, 
-o  that  when  closer  relations  between  the  continents  are  established, 


ri(  TUKKSQUK  UUUO  I'UKTO,  THK  K.^ 


riiLs  oM  :ui<l  roiiuuUic  city  aniuiig  tliu  liilis  of  Minus  should  bo  doscribod  by  tlio  pi 
Tho  placo  iiiipht  have  boon  transi)lanlcd  from  old  Turttipd,  so  exactly  docs  i 
come  to  Oiiro  Proto,  and  learn  to  know  one  of  the  most  ailracl  ivc  spots  in  int' 
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this  roirioii  may  he  ])0])uhir  to  those  who  love  travel  in  the  Trojiies. 
My  task  is  a  sim])ler  one — to  ^ive  a  hint  or  so  as  to  how  to  net  there. 

'I'he  first  port  touched  after  leaving  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  Victoria,  tlie 
capital  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo.  The  entrace  is  a  delinht.  as 
we  made  it  early  the  following  morninn.  It  is  Rio  Ilarhor  over  anain, 
hut  condensed  and  elongated,  llinh  rocks,  almost  mountains,  are 
to  the  south;  of'en  hills  to  the  north.  A  tortuous  channel  winds  in 
and  out,  sometimes  heneath  a  towerinn  eran  on  which  is  jierched  an 
inaccessible  monastery  resiunhlinn  some  of  the  old  castles  on  the 
Rhine;  ajiain  in  ojkui  water,  which  appears  to  he  an  inland  lake,  so 
obscured  is  the  jiassaoe  by  which  the  steamer  made  its  way.  The 
town  of  ^’ictoria  is  as  jiicturesque  as  can  l)e  imanined.  chair  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  bay,  crowded  on  several  hillsides,  and  busy  with 
shippiiifi  alono  the  water  front.  It  is  no  lonoor  as  isolated  as  it  once 
was,  because  there  is  now  railway  connection  with  Rio,  and  the 
railway  and  dock  conpiany  are  building  a  hu<re  ])i(‘r  at  the  north  of 
the  harbor,  on  which  trains  can  be  well  accommodated,  and  when  the 
commerce  of  Minas  (lerai's  is  diverted  to  this  port  there  is  jiromisc 
of  irreatly  imjiroved  and  facilitated  business  for  all  this  part  of  Brazil. 

At  jiresent  \’ictoria  has  only  about  20. 000  inhaliitants.  but  there 
are  electric  trolleys,  with  some  fine  modern  ])uhlic  l)uildin‘'s.  1  was 
satisfied  with  my  own  jirospects,  at  least,  so  have  the  town  on  my 
map  as  somethini;  for  the  future,  not  only  in  my  own  activities,  but 
I  hope  also  for  otlu'r  ’^'anki'e  travelers  who  may  follow  me.  1  laid 
over  only  between  stiaimers,  but  as  the  ne.xt  one  happened  to  come 
alon;j;  in  thri'e  days  1  took  it  to  <;o  as  far  as  Maceio. 

From  Victoria  the  next  inpiortant  ]iort  north  was  Bahia,  about 
3()  hours’  direct  stiaimino.  1  dare  not  rejieat  what  others  have  said 
of  Bahia,  excejit  that  it  is  on  a  pleasant  bay,  where  there  is  accommo¬ 
dation  for  abundant  shippimr,  end  where  1  was  just  too  ('ally  to  si'e  the 
actual  use  of  the  new  harbor  works,  which  an*  soon  to  modernize  the 
shi])pin<r  here.  In  Bahia  1  stayed  a  week,  but  felt  that  1  misxht 
hav('  oivi'ii  more  time  to  it.  'riien  1  took  another  steamer,  ooino  on 
this  trip  as  far  as  Maceio,  2S()  miles  (lot)  kilometers),  about  24  hours 
of  travi'l. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  1  must  leave  Maceio  and  the  overland  trip  1 
ha])p('n('d  to  make  to  this  ])lace,  Ri'rnambuco,  till  anotlu'r  letter.  1 
have  just  discovered  that  a  mail  ooi's  out  this  afternoon,  and  this 
letter  must  f;o  with  it.  Down  in  this  part  of  the  world  all  corres|)ond- 
ence  depends  uiion  steamer  dejiartures.  and  as  there  are  not  so  many 
of  them  a  month,  one  is  compelled  to  ])lan  accordingly.  1  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  my  own  mail,  now  probably  waitinir  for 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eipiator,  nor  how  you  can  reach  me,  nor 
do  I  exjiect  to  see  a  Bulletin  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Ate  logo,  how¬ 
ever.  I’ll  write  again  soon. 


VlAJERO. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

SiiKH'ii'  «'\|)i-(‘ssi<»iis  (»!'  sitiiow  won'  ^('ncral  in  all  ('nha  at  tin* 
announccnn'nt  of  tlia  (Ic'atli  (»f  Sk.  Antonio  (’ai!I!ii,i.o  dk  Ai.noiiNoz. 
wliicli  ocelli  iTtl  in  llabana  a  in  mill  ai^o.  Sr.  di*  Alhornoz  was  a 
(listinu;nisliiMl  |>cisona!2,('  of  liis  native,  conntrv.  il»‘  had  an  eli'vated 
and  relined  character,  and  was  both  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
kiK'w  him.  A  sinipli'  jjjentleinati.  In*  coinbimal  with  a  deep  cnltnre 
in  ihinjis  intellectual  and  spiritual  an  extensive  knowh'dj^c^  of  tin* 
world,  but  his  sympathies  wen*  never  wi'akeni'd  tln'rebv.  At  one 
time  Sr.  de  Albornoz  was  scen'tary  of  tin*  ('nbaii  le<>:ation  at  Wash- 
inj;ton.  where  In*  made  matiy  Iriends,  but  at  tin*  date  of  his  death  In* 
was  tintrodnetor  di*  ministros)  diplomatic  secretary  in  the  mitiistrv 
of  foreif^n  alfairs  in  llabana.  ('uba  has  lost  a  [latriotic  son,  and  the 
society  of  llabana  an  honored  leader,  in  Sr.  Antonio  de  Albornoz. 

The  (loeldi  Mnsi'iim,  in  the  city  of  lielem  (Para),  Brazil,  is  one  of 
the  inti'restinj;  places  to  visit  in  South  America.  It  has  undonbtedly 
the  liiu'st  collection  of  Amazon  jilants  in  the  world,  and  has  attachi'd 
a  zooloji^ical  <>:arden  of  Amazonian  life  which  is  almost  nnicpie  in  its 
excelli'iice  and  character.  Much  of  the  cri'dit  for  this  mnsemn  is  due 
to  Dh.  .Iai^  I'.s  lluBKH,  whose  death  was  annonn<*ed  as  havinc;  tak<*n 
place  in  Para.  Fi'brnarv  IS,  1014.  Dr.  llnber  was  a  native  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  he  be<i;an  his  studies  and  where  he  was  "ladnated  with 
a  teacher’s  diploma  from  Base*!  in  ISOO.  rec(‘ivin<>;  his  doctorate  de<;ree 
(enm  land(“)  in  1S02.  Meanwhile  he  had  worked  at  his  chosen  study 
of  botany  in  Montpi'llier  (France),  and  later  in  (leneva  (Switzerland). 
becomin<;  assistant  at  the  iHitatiical  nuisi'um  there.  In  ISO.')  he  was 
called  to  Para.  Brazil,  and  in  tin*  followin''  year  he  became  director 
of  the  botanical  section  of  tin*  (loeldi  Mnsi'iim.  From  that  date  till 
his  death  he  was  constantly  bnsv  at  his  life  work,  traveliiifj;  thronjth 
Brazil,  improvinjj;  his  botanical  <;ardens.  writin<t  re|)orts  of  his  invest  i- 
'lations.  attendin';  conventions  and  extending  the  nsi'fnlness  of  the 
mnsi'iim.  lb*  made  it  a  storehouse  of  knowli'df'e.  as  .vi'll  as  a  p<>()- 
ular  resort  for  the  pi'ople  of  Para,  lie  issued  many  scientific  reports, 
especially  «m  inbber,  its  cultivation  in  the  Amazon  valley  and  its 
place  as  a  ])roduct  of  othi'r  countries.  In  (piest  of  mati'iial  for  the 
publication  of  his  works,  he  not  onlv  traveh'd  far  and  wide  over  tin* 
Amazons  and  into  the  IVayali,  but  also  went  over  the  Island  of 
Marajo  and  up  to  tl.e  frontii'r  of  French  (luiana.  He  also  visited 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  Cevlon.  Sumatra  and  .lava,  and  made 
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auth(Miti(*  ivports  on  niOhor  coiuUtious  in  tlu'so  ivgions.  I  lis  zoal  was 
nnlirinff,  liis  oiu*r<;y  ceaseloss.  To  his  habits  of  iinlustry  was  prohalhy 
duo  his  (loath.  Dr.  Huhor  was  woll  known,  luspootod.  adniirod.  and 
lovod  both  in  his  adoptod  homo,  in  his  nativo  land,  and  in  many  othor 
parts  of  tlio  world.  Asa  trihuto  to  his  momory,  tho  Sooioty  for  tho 
p]oonomic  Ih'h'iiso  of  tho  Amazons  rooonth' unoovorod  an  oil  paintinjr 
of  tho  late  Din'otor  at  tlio  Musoum,  and  then.  marchin<;  in  a  body  to 
tho  oomotory,  dooorat('d  his  linal  rostinjx  ])laoo  with  Ix'autiful  lloral 
jiieocs. 

Sr.  Ari.stiues  Arjoxa,  ono  of  tlio  jud<;os  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Ropuhlio  of  Panama,  has  had  a  busy  life  and  has  constantly  hoim 
active  in  behalf  of  his  native  country.  In  1.SS4  he  was  ('looted  to 
represent  tho  Province  of  Los  Santos  in  tho  constitutional  ass('ml)ly 
that  convened  in  the  then  Colombian  State  of  Panama  in  danuary, 
ISN').  In  tho  same  year  he  was  made  secretary  of  tho  jircloctun'  of 
Los  Santos;  in  ISSG  he  was  appointed  principal  jud»;o;  in  iSitO  and 
181(1  ho  was  in  char"o  of  the  principal  proh'cturc;  and  in  181)2-181*4 
ho  occupied  a  seat  in  tho  Congress  of  Colombia  as  a  del('"at('  from  tho 
Province  of  Los  Santos.  As  vice  pn'sidont  of  that  body  ho  at  times 
acted  as  jin'siding  oHicor.  In  181)8  Sr.  Arjona  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  finance,  and  for  tho  next  six  years  ho  was  constantly  in  tho 
service  of  Colombia,  but  always  loyal  to  his  own  Province  of  Los 
Santos.  On  Xovombor  3,  11)03,  the  council  of  "ovornment  called  a 
convention  to  nmot  in  11)04,  and  in  this  convc'iition  Sr.  Arjona  had 
]iart  as  chief  deputy  from  the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  he  jilaced 
his  signature  as  such  on  the  constitution  of  Panama.  Prc'sidont 
Amador  a])j)ointed  him  to  take  charge  of  tin*  tn'asurv,  and  ho  estab¬ 
lished  tho  present  monetary  system  of  the  Republic.  In  11)0.")  In*  was 
made  civil  majristrate  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  11)07  he  became 
secretary  of  foivijin  allairs.  Cnder  President  Obaldla,  Sr.  Arjona  was 
aiipointed  secretary  of  government  and  justice.  He  was  then  nanu'd 
as  a  judge  of  the  supn'ine  court,  which  jdace  he  occupii's  to-day. 

Many  Latin  American  diplomats  enter  the  service  through  an  intcr- 
('st  in  journalism.  Others  combine  with  its  active  life  a  lo'on  liteiary 
talent  which  leads  them  to  fruitful  jiroduction  in  letters.  Both  of 
tlu'se  fields  have  been  well  occupied  by  Sr.  Don  Edi'auik)  Diez  de 
Meoina,  at  pn'sent  subsi'cretarv  of  foreign  all'airs  at  La  Paz.  Bolivia, 
lie  began  his  diplomatic  career  on  the  staff  of  the  minister  of  fori'ign 
alFairs,  and  was  soon  appointed  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Buenos  Aires.  Returning  to  La  Paz  he  became  chief  of  the  dij)lo- 
matic  division  in  the  ministry  of  fon'ign  affairs,  leaving  his  country 
again  to  Ix'come  s('cretarv  of  the  h'gation  in  London.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Madrid,  first  as  secretary  and  tln'ii  as  chargii  d’affairt's. 


rtinto  l*y  Hitni>  Kwinjr. 

SKNOIt  DON  CESAR  A.  HAKKANCO, 

C  onsul  of  Cutia  at  lialliinore.  who  has  ht>en  transferred  to 
I’forzheini,  Oerinany,  where  he  will  estahlish  a  new 
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Director  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute,  who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  (told  medal  from  the  National  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


consulate. 
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and  tlicival’tcr  to  Tokyo.  wIk'I’c  he  was  consul  ^(‘iicral  and  cliar<rc 
d'aH’aircs  in  Japan.  lie  returned  to  South  Anuuiea  and  was  in  the 
Bolivian  h'ljation  at  .Santiafro.  ('hile.  as  ehar<;e  d'airairi's  then*.  Ix'inji 
reealhal  to  his  own  capital  to  take  the  post  of  suhseeretarv  of  the 
war  departnuMit .  and  afterwards  suhseen'tarv  of  forc'ijjn  alfairs.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  husy  lilV  h(“  had  found  time  to  writ('  hooks,  ptauus.  ('ssays. 
and  |)ain|)hlets.  some  of  |)ure  imajriuative  (piality.  others  of  political 
import  in  the'  interests  of  his  native  country.  Sr.  d(‘  Medina  is  oidy 
.‘hi  years  old.  and  he  has  tlnucd'ore  a  loiiir  life  of  usefulness  for  Bolivia 
ahead  of  him. 

With  tin*  transfer  to  Bfoizheim.  Cnuinany.  of  Skxou  Don  Cesai:  A. 
Bakkanco.  for  ir.any  yeans  one  of  the  ('neijietie  consular  odieeis  of 
('uha  in  the  rniteal  .States,  his  nun  erems  friemds  exteml  Ix'st  wislu's 
for  th('  sueei'ssful  estahlishirent  of  the  consulate'  at  that  ])e)int  and  feu' 
the'  fnlh'st  e'li jetyme'iit  ed'  edlie  ial  elutie's  in  his  ne'w  e'nvireum  e-nt .  .Sc. 
Barrane  ee  was  heern  in  ('amajjue'y.  ('uha,  thiity-twe»  ye'ais  aj;e).  ami  is  a 
>rraeluate'  e>f  the*  Xe'W  York  Militiiry  Aeaeh'iny  iinel  the'  Xe'W  "'t'ork 
Ihiive'isity.  etf  Xe'W  Vetrk.  In  l!l()4  he'  e'lite'ie'd  the'  e'etnsidfii' servie'e'  ed' 
his  e'e)untry  as  actin''  se'cre'tiiry  e)f  the'  e'euisulate'  in  Tampa.  Khi.. 
anel  late'r  was  ae-tinji  e'emsid  iit  Mobile',  Ala.  He'  e  anu'  te)  Washin<'ton 
in  I'.IOti  as  ('hane'clleu'  e»f  the'  ('uhan  le'<!:iitiein :  was  preuneete'el  to  vie  e 
e'onsul  in  IDll,  anel  in  1111 J  wees  maele  ('emsul  e»f  ('uha  in  Baltimore'. 
As  spe'cial  e'ommissione'r  e)f  his  Government  Sr.  Biirrane‘e»  h.-is  eem- 
elue'te'el  a  numhe'red'  inve'stigat  ie)ns.  Sr.  Barraneo  is  ei  mendeer  e)f  se'v- 
e'lal  im|)e»rtant  seteie'tie's  here*  ami  has  he'e'ii  hemeueel  with  the'  (leeleh'ii 
Creiss  e»f  the  ('id)an  Be'el  ('re»ss  Seee-ie'ty  feu'  valuahle  se'i  viee's  remh'ie'el. 

Wile'll  the'  X^ational  Aeaeh'inyed'Me'die'ineed’  Rio  eh' JatU'ire)  pre'sente'el 
to  1)k.  OsWAl.De)  C’urz  the'  j'olel  nie'dal  awanh'el  him  at  the'  me'die'al. 
eon<iri'ss  eif  Be'llo  J lorizeuite',  it  <£ave'  littin<jf  ri'cognition  to  the'  re'niark- 
ahle'  se'i'viee's  whie'h  that  physie'ian  has  re'iiile'ri'il  in  improving  sanitary 
e'omlitions  in  Brazil.  'I'lie'  vigorous  e-ampaign  lie'  eomliiete'el  teiexte'r- 
minati'  the'  mosepiito  ami  othe'r  disease'-hre'e'eling  inse'cts  freim  the'  Keel- 
e'ral  District  anel  the'  spli'iielid  he'alth  e'omlitions  whie'h  he'  siie'e'e'e'eh'el  in 
hringing  about  at  Rio  anel  othi'r  points,  liuvei  won  feir  him  a  feire'iiiost 
place'  among  hi'alth  edlie-e'i's  ed'  the'  worlel.  'I'lii'  e'stahlishme'iit  of  the' 
( iswaldo  ( 'riiz  Institute'  for  Ivxpi'riim'iital  Bathedogy  ami  Se'riimthi'ra- 
pe'iitie's  at  Mangiiinhos.  eif  whie'h  he'  is  the'  elire'e'tor,  and  the'  ail vaee'e  el 
re'si'are'li  work  which  it  is  pursuing,  are'  striking  instane'i's  of  the'  far- 
sigliti'il  he'alth  policy  laiel  elown  by  Dr.  ( 'ruz  in  his  I'apai'ity  as  elire'e'tor 
gi'iii'ral  of  |mhlie'  health. 

Dr.  Cruz  assiime'el  charge'  ed'  the'  he'alth  elivision  umh'r  the'  ailminis- 
tration  of  Bre'siih'nt  Alvi's,  in  1!)()2,  anel  he'  imme'eliati'ly  imiugiirate’el  a 
e'ampaign  for  the  extim-tion  of  ye'llow  fe've'r  from  the'  e'lipital  e-ity. 
Commencing  ope'rations  with  a  staff  of  jihoiit  se'vi'iity-live'  physie'ians 
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and  a  liost  of  students,  lie  direetc'd  tJiat  t'Vi'rv  Imiise  in  tlie  Ki'deral 
District  In*  tlionni^ldy  disinfecU'd,  and.  aided  hy  tin*  stronij;  supjKtrt.  of 
the  a<lininistration.  this  hdntrious  work  was  carried  out.  In  addition 
not  a  single  o|)('n  tank.  <;utter,  lisJi  pond,  puddle,  or  otlnu'  d(>posit  of 
stafjfnant  water  escaped  the  attention  of  tlu^  liealth  erusadc'rs.  In  a 
■'injrh'  year  luairly  one  and  a  lialf  million  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  otlier 
>ueh  lu-eedinsr  places  of  insects  were  cleaned  up  and  kept  clean. 

A  feature  of  Dr.  (’ru/.'s  vijjorous  cainpaijin  was  tin*  foundimr  of  a 
special  servici'.  for  tin*  propliylaxy  of  yellow  f(>ver.  lh>  also  elfected 
the  isolation  of  ycdlow-fever  paticuits  and  in  otlnu-  ways  succc-eih-d  in 
l)rin<;in<;  about  satisfactory  health  conditions  in  that  country. 

It  is  witli  ])leasure  that  the  lU'i.i.ETtx  ])ul>lish{‘s  the  aceoinpanyin,>r 
])oitrait  of  Su.  Dox  Octavio  Escomak  VAtntAs,  a])])ointed  l)y  his 
(lovernment  to  serve  as  commissioner  <teneral  of  Vimezuela  to  the 
I’anama-Pacilic  Inti-rnational  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  ('al., 
191o.  Sr.  Escol)ar  is  well  known  in  Venezuela  as  a.  man  (»f  ]>ul!lie 

s])irit  and  into<;iity.  He  has  liceii  identified  with  variou>  move¬ 

ments  orjranized  to  ])romote  the  j^ood  and  welfare  of  that  nation. 
His  desii;nation  to  this  r(‘s])onsil)le  jxtsition  has  In-en  favoraldy  eom- 
mented  upon  l)v  the  ])r(‘ss  and  the  ])uhlic.  Piior  to  his  leaving 

('aracas,  a  numhei'  of  rece])tions  and  hampu-ts  were*  ttuidered  in  his 

honor,  some  of  an  oHicial  nature  and  others  of  a  ])rivate  charact(‘r. 
At  these  functions  were  assemhled  the  notable  men  of  \'enezuela, 
together  with  ])i()minent  Xorth  Anuuicans  residi-nt  in  that  country, 
and  in  cordial  s])eeches  renewed  assunmees  weie  j^iven  of  the  fiiend- 
shij)  and  re*;ard  between  them. 

Mu.  ('eiefoud  1).  IJ.v.M,  at  ])resent  collector  general  of  customs  at 
Mana»:ua,  Xicaramia,  was  horn  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  l)ut  s])ent  his  lioy- 
hood  in  Dut)U(iue.  Iowa,  where  he  attended  the  ])ul)lic  schools,  and 
went  to  Vale  university  for  his  de^iee.  He  l)ecame  ])iivate  secre¬ 
tary  to  (lov.  Boies,  of  Iowa,  and  sid)se([uently  editoi-  of  the  Burlinj;- 
ton  (Iowa)  Herald.  .)oinin>>:  the  Forty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteers  in  the 
S])anish-American  War,  he  was  made  lieutentant  colonel,  was  tians- 
ferred  tt»  the  Fhili])])ine  Islands,  and  was  made  collector  of  customs 
of  Iloilo  and  ('elm,  heint;  later  a])])ointed  surveyor  of  the  ])ort  of 
Manila.  From  that  ])ost  he  ri-tiied  to  acce])t  the])osition  of  collector 
jxeneral  of  customs  at  Managua.  Tin-  (dlice  of  eollectoi'  ^eneial  was 
created  in  1911,  ami  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ham  was  made  hy  the 
President  of  Xicaiiiuua  on  Xovemher  28,  1911,  and  meetinjj  the 
ap])roval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Tnited  States,  Mr.  Ham 
assumed  oHice  on  December  1(1,  1911.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
constantly  ocenjued  in  Manajiua,  allowin<j  himself  only  sli<:ht  leisure 
to  visit  his  home  in  Watiuloo,  Iowa. 


DR.  CLINTON*  D.  SMITH, 


I'hiita  l>y  HarrO-Kw  inj.'. 

IRWIN  F. 


Well-known  eiluealor  who  ha-s  recently  returned  to  the 
ITiited  States  Iroin  Brazil. 


Who  recently  sailed  for  Bolivia  to  take  photottraphs  of  the 
interesting  sections  of  that  country. 
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Mr.  Ai.fhkd  L.  M.  (Iottsciiai.k  has  just  Ixvii  chaiiirod  fnuu  his 
pusitioii  as  consul  <rcncral  at  lai‘>c  to  tliat  of  consul  <rcncfal  at  Rio  th* 
.laiu'ifo.  Biazil,  lu'placiiiir  Mr.  .fulius  (1.  Lay.  who  is  transferred  to 
Berlin,  ('onsul  (oMU'ral  (lottsehalk  has  had  a  lony  (‘xperienee  in  tlu* 
service,  haviny  heuun  his  work  as  eolU'ctor  of  customs  at  Monte 
(’hristi.  Dominican  Re])tihlie.  from  llu'n*  Ix'iuy  ajipointt'd.  after  exam¬ 
ination.  as  consul  at  San  .luan  del  Xoitc.  Xicarayua.  in  I'.tOJ.  I'he 
followin<>'  yc'ar  lu'  was  transhured  to  Callao,  IVru.  and  two  years  later. 
wluMi  th(‘  ])ost  was  raiseil  to  a  consulate  general,  he  was  corres])ond- 
inyly  |)romoted.  lu  Dccemher.  he  was  transferred  to  Mexico 

City,  where  he  remained  till  March  (i,  I'.KIS.  when  he  was  desicruated 
one  of  the  live  consuls  oeueral  at  lartii'.  llis  district  then  endu-aced 
Kuropean  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  (iicare.  Asia  Mitior,  Beisia. 
India  (as  far  as  tin*  western  frontier  of  the  Straits  Settlements),  and 
Africa.  It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  he  has  traveled  over  almost 
the  entire  world,  and  hrinjis  a  ripe  (‘xjM'iience  to  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
(lottsehalk  was  horn  in  Xew  York  City,  and  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  at  private  schools  tlu're.  jroin<r  for  his  dejtree  to  Kenyon  ('ollejje 
and  to  the  rniversity  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  lie  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  writer  and  contributor  to  ma<razines,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
sujrar  planter  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A  ))l(‘asant  and  raiber  unusual  honor  was  conIVrn'd  upon  ('onsul 
M.vx  do.SKPH  B.vf.hk,  who  has  recently  been  transf(>rr<‘d  in  tbe  service 
from  the  j)ost  at  Cienfueyos.  Cuba,  to  that  at  Ib'rne,  Switzerland, 
lie  was  proclaimed  by  the  residents  of  that  city  “Ilijo  Adoptivo  d<‘ 
Cienftiej'os’'  (adopted  son  of  Cienfue<;os).  in  toketi  of  his  lonf;  and 
admirable  jp'rformance  of  his  duties,  and  lor  hlie  respect  and  even 
love  in  which  he  was  hehl  by  all  branches  of  society.  Many  jiatrioiic 
societit's  were  represented,  and  the  municipal  ollicc'rs  formally,  in  the 
name  of  the  municipality,  conduct (m1  the  ceremony,  which  was  ecpiiva- 
Icnt  to  what  in  Kurope  is  the  honor  of  yiviny  the  keys  of  the  city  to  a 
distimruished  <;uest.  Mr.  Baehr  was  born  in  (buMuany,  but  came  to 
the  rniti'd  States  in  his  youth.  He  was  (‘dticated  in  the  public 
schools,  was  cmjdoyed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  traveliuy  salesman  for 
years,  and  moved  to  Xb'braska  for  business  reasons.  In  that  State* 
he  lu'ld  public  oHice  until  he  was  appointe'd  (on  examination)  July  21 , 
ISilS.  consul  at  Ivehl.  (b'rmany.  He  was  appointed  for  Santos, 
Brazil,  but  did  not  serve.  Ix'inj;  transferred  to  ^fajtdeburf;  in  IbOO. 
The  consulate  at  (’ienlue<ros  he  has  occupied  since  June  (i,  1002.  As 
the  numerous  eviilences  of  >;ratilication  at  his  work  in  Cuba  will  show, 
Mr.  Baehr  is  a  warm  friend  of  Latin  America,  and  will  carry  this 
spirit  with  him  into  his  native  land. 

An  educator  who  has  done  much  to  increase  the  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  Dr.  Clixtox  D.  Smith, 
who  returiu'd  last  year  from  five  years  of  a  busy  and  productive  life 
.>41)04— Bull.  3—14 - .> 
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iit  th**  a<^rifuLiinil  collcirc  of  tlu'  Stat(‘  of  Sao  Paulo,  tin*  Luiz  do 
(^iK'iroz  Kscola  Airiicola  of  Piracicaha.  Dr.  Sniilli  was  horn  at 
rruinaii«^l>ur^.  Xcw  York  State,  at t(‘ii(!in<:  tlu*  academy  tlu'rc*  and 
later  olitainiiii;  Ids  dej^rei'  in  seicmee  and  arts  at  (  oriudl  rnivcnsit y. 
lie  studied  hotany  and  eliemisli-y  t !u'r('aft(‘r.  and  tlion<:h  at  one  time 
admitted  to  tlu'  har,  lu‘  jrave  Ids  attention  eldelly  to  Ids  farmin<r 
iiitert'sts  and  to  his  ♦(‘aeldnut  work  in  ('ornell.  (  aid'd  to  the  diree- 
.or-'ldp  of  tlu'  Arkansas  (State)  Kxperinn'mal  Station.  In'  later,  from 
isttO  to  ISttt).  was  |)rofessor  of  dairy  hnshandry  in  tin'  Mimn'sota 
(Stat(')  rniv('rsity.  foninliny'  special  eonrsi's  in  that  hianeli  of  a>ri  i- 
enltnn'  and  adding  mat('riaily  to  tin'  workinj;  faeilitit's  of  tin*  school. 
In  IstCf  In'  was  proh'ssor  of  a<;rieidt nn'  at  tin'  Miehijran  (Stat(') 
Airrienltnral  Colh'^c'.  and  then  (h'aii  and  din'ctor.  tin'  nnmher  (d‘ 
■'tinh'iits  ^rowim:  durin>:  his  >tay  there'  to  l.OOt*.  In  P.td.s  Dr.  Smith 
was  ealh'd  !o  lirazil  to  le'orjratd/i'  and  to  put  on  an  Ann'riean  basis 
tin'  school  alri'aely  nn'iitioin'd.  and  was  so  like'd  in  his  dntii's  that  tin' 
nnmia'r  of  stinh'iits  ineri'ased  to  17(i.  with  others  on  the  waitinsr  list 
for  which  ('iitranee'  eonid  not  In'  provieh'd.  In  P.tl.>  Dr.  Smith  re- 
tnrtn'd  te*  tin'  I’ldtc'd  State's,  hnt  has  eemtimn'el  his  intere'st  in  Brazil 
atnl  tin'  selmol  at  Piracicaha.  eh'veet inj;  inne-h  eif  Ids  linn'  in  h'e'tnre's 
ainl  aelelre'ssc's  on  Seinth  Ame'iiea. 

Mr.  liiwix  P.  S(  iiKKi.KH,  wln>  is  now  e)n  his  way  te»  Beelivia  fen-  the 
pnrpeese  eef  earryinj;  out  in  that  K('|)nhlie  some  of  his  artistic  methods 
eef  photo<rraphy.  has  had  an  intimate  accpiaintanee'  with  Senith 
America.  For  several  ye'ars  he  travc'h'd  in  that  eemtinent.  ainl  whih' 
then'  he  he<;an  to  see  tin*  imsnrpasseel  natural  In'anties  e»f  many 
])lae('s  te)o  little  known  te)  artists  ami  traveh'is.  ainl  to  note'  the' 
aelmirahle  municipal  impreevenn'iits  which  the  cities  we're'  eiinyin” 
e>n.  hut  eif  whie'h  the'  pe'eiple'  in  the'  I’nite'el  Steite's  were  unfortnmite'ly 
uninfennn'el.  Mr.  Se'he'e'le'r  the're'fene'  eh'veete'el  himse'lf  tee  ])he)te)o'ra|)hy 
feirthe  purpeise  e)f  pr('se'rvin>j  t he'se  im|)re'ssie>ns.  ami  se>  perfVeteel  him- 
'e'lf  that  he  seiem  maele  a  uidepie  name'  as  an  artist  with  the  camera  in 
amhit.ienis  lamDeajx'  weak.  lie  has  taken  ]dn)te)j>:ra))hs  e»f  many  eitie's 
in  Senith  America,  ami  eif  m»t  a  lew  interien-  seein's.  Ilis  imist  am- 
hitieius  aee'enuplishment  pnihahly  was  a  series  of  jiamnamie  views  of 
Bneims  Aire's.  Meniteviele'ei.  Santia<re),  Panama.  Jiahia,  Saei  l^anlo. 
ami  Hie)  ele  daneire),  the'  last  hein<i'  taken  freem  the  te»p  etf  the'  ■‘Suirai- 
Leiaf."  after  preilenifteel  e'lleert  ami  a  persiste'nee  that  wenilel  have  elis- 
e'ourage'el  many  aimther  man.  Te»  <iet  the  host  re'sults  he  elcvise'el  an 
apparatus  espe'cially  feer  the'  ])urj)e)se',  the  film  frenn  whie'h  was  almost 
I  J  feet  loner,  hut  which  ^ave  a  e'ennprehensive  picture'  eif  the  city  that 
went  In'vennl  earlier  plneteierraphs  eef  that  heautiful  harheer.  Many 
e)f  these  views  are  een  exldliitieni  in  the  iiheeteejrra])!!  menu  e)f  the  l*an 
American  rideen.  (In  Mr.  .'■'cln'i'ler’s  return  it  is  Inepeel  tlmt  the 
colle'e'tieni  v  ill  he'  further  enrie'ln'el  hy  views  e)f  seeme'  e>f  the  wennh'iful 
lanelscapes  eef  the'  Bolivian  hinhlamls. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
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Bogota:  The  Athens  of  South  America,  l)y  I^illiiUi  K.  Kllicttt,  in 
'Pile  Pan  AnK'iiciin  Magaziiu'  rni'.liily,  lltM,  is  one  of  scvcMal  (‘xcc'llt'iit 
articles  (l(‘alinij:  witli  ('olomhia  appearing  in  tlie  issiK'.  Tlu'  aiitlior. 
in  two  preceding  artieli's,  deserihes  lu'f  journey  up  the  Magdahuia 
l\iver  fioiu  liaraiupiilla  to  (lirardot,  and  thence  to  Bogota  l)y  rail¬ 
way.  'Phe  following  excerpts,  covering  a  few  of  tin*  inaiit  fcnituri's  of 
her  detailed  and  inltu'csting  deseri|)t ion  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
l{<'pul»lie,  will  giv(‘  some  id(‘a  of  tlu'  gcMU'ial  eharaetc'r  of  the  story: 

caiiilal  (if  llii*  ncpailmcal  (if  ('uiulinaiaarca  and  (if  llie  l{(‘ii\itili('  (if  <'(il(ini- 
liia.  has  a  natural  jid.siiidn,  wliidi  is  at  tlie  satne  time  diie  (if  tlie  hiveliest  and  diie  nf 
the  stran,';est  in  the  wnrld. 

It  is  heaittifnl  hecattse  it  lie.s  at  tlie  fiidt  (if  tielile  nidiintaiti.s.  nn  a  Ins'll  and  fertile 
|ilateaii.  which  is  itsedf  S.titIO  feet  alidve  the  level  of  the  .sea:  its  streets  (  linili  ii]i  ititn 
the  IdWer  sldpes,  atid  hehind  it  the  peaks  df  the  ('(irdilleras  fall  away  iti  a  deeji  djietiitiu'. 
where  crystal  water  tlows  ddwn  fretn  frisrid  heights  atid  where  an  eiichatitini.'  iiidiin- 
tain  read  winds  away  to  viririn  vales  that  in  three  days'  ridiiii;  lead  td  the  trilnitaries 
(if  the  tnisility  Amazdii. 

I.yitii:  thus  n]idn  the  extreme  east  df  the  plaiti.  I’xisjsdta  hieks  etit  itjidii  a  wide  and 
rich  cdiiniry  lit)  miles  lone  mirth  and  .sdiith  and  :{(»  miles  wide  east  and  west,  'rite 
sdil  is  rich  and  ]iractically  every  inch  df  it  is  pitt  td  .sdine  inir]id.se;  there  are  tnil(‘s  df 
I'razitis;  lands  where  sleek  cattle  watider  cnijipini'  tlit*  sweet  herliac(‘  at  their  jileasttre. 
etidle.s.s  litdds  (if  potatoes.  Iirilliant  acres  of  wheat  atid  liarlev.  .\tid  the  whole  ]ilateatt 
is  dotted  with  little  farmhmi.ses.  with  white  walls  atul  hrown  roofs,  neat  atid  ( (ini- 
fortalde  houses.  wh(“re  the  sturdy  ('olomliian  children  show  rosy  faces  at  the  door, 
I’ltnza.  site  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Chilichas.  lies  in  tin*  middle  of  the  jdaiti.  a  little 
town  foriretfitl  of  its  jiast. 

W  hen  the  ( 'otuptistador  Carlos  .litnetiez  de  (^tte-sada  reached  this  plain  at  the  etid 
of  a  terrilile  journey  that  lusted  for  two  years,  he  and  his  little  hand  were  charme(l 
with  the  asp(“ct  of  it.  *  *  * 

.\(i  Wonder  that  iti  this  land  of  jilenty  the  hrave  and  travtd-worn  Spaniards  were 
content  to  stay:  this  was  at  last  the  "latid  which  ]iuts  ati  (Mid  to  onr  trouliles."  land 
of  cold,  land  of  jihoity.  where  one  could  make  a  ]i(M'nian(Mit  home,  a  land  of  lari;e 
liopitlations.  wIkm'c  the  ])eo|de  wiuit  (  lothed.  the  hles.sed  land.  .s(M-(Mie  and  lieautiftil. 

t^tesada's  victory  over  the  Zi]ia.  tlu’  kiiii;  of  kitiu's  of  the  Chihehas.  was  a  fairly 
easy  one.  for  altliou.cli  hi'  was  resist(‘d  until  he  actually  reacheil  th.e  fireat  city  on  the 
]ilain.  wluM'e  (11)1)  Itidiatis  are  .said  to  have  lived,  y(>t  oti  his  apiiroach  the  chieftaiti 
lied  atid  the  invaders  were  aide  to  take  jio.sse.ssion  withottt  mttch  troithle. 

The  Indians  w(M'e.  itideed.  vahialde  to  the  S]ianiards.  atid  (jm'sada  iiretVrred  that 
they  should  (  (iiitinue  to  (iccu|)y  utider  orders  their  city,  for  the  rea.soii  that  he  did 
tint  wish  To  molest  thcMii.  atid  to  nuiiaiti  at  a  .safe  distance  frotii  tlieir  overwlKdinini.' 
nutnli(M-s  he  foutided  his  new  city,  tiot  oti  the  Itidian  site  in  the  ciMiter  of  the  ]ilain. 
hut  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  east,  ladow  tlu' shouldiM’s  of  .MontsiuTate  atid  (it  ada- 
loupe.  »  *  * 

tt)7 


A  FKKKY  AT  HON 


'I'he  country  is  l>ouu(iful^  willi  brilliant  emerald  pastures,  tine  trees,  while  on  eitl 
abruptly  froni  tlie  plain  and  crowned  with  tairiotus  nx*ks  like  the  turrets  of  old  c;i 
of  'I'he  I’an  American  Magazine.) 
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I  said  that  tlie  i>(>siti()ii  of  Hofjota  was  both  iieatitihil  and  strau,<;o:  no  words  can 
convoy  tho  first,  and  tiio  cainora  and  i)nish  fail  as  coinpk^toly  as  tho  )ion  to  do  justice 
to  it,  hnt  its  jiocnliar  ,s'oottraj)hical  place  in  tho  Spatiish  colonies  can  ho  more  readily 
described. 

The  Moyota  Plateau  lies  a  little  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  the  yreat  valley  of  the 
Magdalena  Hiver,  700  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  thi“  ,''i)ani.di  foundation 
both  sea.diore  and  river  banks  were  entirely  nniidiabited  by  white  men,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  cities  of  Cartaijena  and  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
friyhtfnl  perils  of  the  niniver  journey  were  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  sink. 
The  otdy  access  to  this  n])land  ])lateau  was  overland  throuirh  \'enezuela  or  Pernvian 
territory,  or  by  way  of  the  Mai'dalena,  and  all  of  these  routes  entailed  terrible  ri.sks. 
Federman  took  three  years  to  arrive  from  Coro,  and  Quesada's  journey  endured  for 
two  years.  The  Spaniards  knew  exactly  what  dilliculties  separated  them  from  all 
connectitm  with  the  outer  world,  their  homes,  ami  all  that  a  man  of  the  day  counteil 
as  fame. 

Yet.  without  hesitation,  these  limtdiearted  men  set  about  making  a  city  in  this 
remote  mountain  vale,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  enemies  as  they  were,  a  handful 
but  170  stronir,  ami  without  any  chance  of  succor  if  their  experiment  came  to  yi'ii.f. 

They  were  justitied,  for  within  a  few  years  Santa  Fe  de  Hotrota  was  a  thriviiif;  ])lace. 
I'mleterred  either  by  dantter  or  dilliculty,  men  strucyled  up  the  river  or  acro.ss  from 
Maracaibo  or  t^uito — journeys  at  which  travelers  hesitate  to-day,  but  which  the 
S|>a7dar<ls  faced  without  a  .secoml  thought-  and  joined  the  new  settlement.  It  was 
rich  in  gold,  in  emeralds  from  the  ancient  ami  famous  mines,  and.  best  of  all  reason, 
for  the  establLdiment  of  those  “ponnanent  homes"  of  which  Castellanos  sang,  the 
climate  was  bri.sk  atid  enlivening,  ami  food  abundant.  The  Indians  must  have  con- 
tributi'd  largely  to  this  end.  for  they  accei)ted  the  compiest.  and  lived  beside  their 
compierors  with  what  I  suppose  was  the  same  kindly  spirit  that  is  so  mark(“d  in  the 
peoi>le  of  their  race  to-day.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  it  been  my  fort  une  to  encounter 
such  pleasiint,  smiling  service  as  that  of  tho  working  classes  of  Colombia,  and  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  the.se  agreeable  manners  si)ring  from  a  fundamentally  amial)Ie 
racial  spirit.  *  *  * 

With  independence  not  otdy  the  name  of  Santa  Fe  was  drop])ed,  but  that  of  New 
(iranada;  the  (Iran  Colombia,  Molivar's  new  Kepublic,  comjirising  Cundinamarca, 
tiuito,  and  V’enezuela,  with  vice  ])residents  in  Caracas,  tiuito,  and  Bogota,  with  tin* 
latter  erected  into  the  cai)ital  of  the  unified  Re]mblic. 

The  feileration  fell  to  pieces  in  1887),  the  three  deiwrtments  becoming  independent 
republics  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela,  and  from  that  time  Bogota  remained 
the  cajiital  of  the  ITiited  States  of  Colombia.  *  *  * 

Befon*  visiting  the  cajtital,  the  writer  was  re])eatedly  told  that  Bogota  was  backward, 
out  7)f  the  world,  not  in  touch  with  modern  ])rogres.s.  Bui  ex)>erience  j)roved  exactly 
the  reverse.  I  found  in  Bogota  a  mental  alertness,  an  intellectual  activity,  and  an 
interest  in  international  events  which  is  not  always  found  in  su])]iosedly  advance**! 
cities.  There  is,  too,  a  kind  of  inlellei'ttial  freema-Minry  among  the  cultured  Bogotanos 
that  makes  life  a  very  pl(*a.sat)t  thing  iit  that,  nook  among  the  high  hills,  and  the  writer 
will  never  forg(*t  the  kindne.ss,  and  what  is  nuin*,  the  marked  inter**st,  shown  aL'uiii 
and  again  during  a  visit  all  too  brief.  It  is  the  paradi.se  of  the*  writer  and  the  artist, 
this  uj)lat)d  city  of  Bogota. 

Bogota's  own  sons  an*  responsible  for  by  far  the  greatt*r  jiart  of  the  modern  industrial 
life  of  the  city,  anotht*r  result  of  her  removal  from  the  coast,  .'she  has  worked  out  her 
own  .salvati*)!!,  neither  suff*‘ring  nor  gaining  from  outside  influence,  as  have  tin*  towns 
of  the  sea  bord(*r.  As  a  r<*sidt,  Eur()pt*an  ideas  have  ])revail**<l  iti  Bogota  nion*  than 
those  *if  the  North  American  continetit.  Tin*  intellectual  tetideucies  of  Bogota  ami 
many  of  her  industrial  ai*tiviti**s  owe  more  to  Paris  and  London  and  .Madrid  than  to 
any  ])art  of  tin*  American  continent. 


n  r.  \\i>  I’AiiK  nKiiiJio,  mkdki.i.i.s,  l  oi 
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All  lliis  is  lull  a  logical  <’oii'i“(|ii(‘iicc  of  llu-  assiiciaiiun  ior  ilircc  Iniiidrcd  years  wiili 
S|>aiii.  and  in  inure  reeeni  years  wiili  I'ranee  and  (ireal  IJriiain  dnriii'^  llie  siruirude  fur 
independenet',  *  *  * 

( )t'  Hd^'ota's  i('markal)l(‘  climate  slic  writes; 

'I'liis  is  a  |)laee  el  iierpeinal  s|irinir.  the  leinperatnre  \aryiny  beiween  liii*  and  liA^  1'. 
alt  itie  year  round.  Ro.-ies  and  lilies  an*  in  eon.-lani  bloom,  ilie  basket  oi  oreliid> 
haiiirin"  aboni  onr  iipjier  l>al<  onies  show  here  and  there  a  delieale  spray  oi  exipiisiie 
(link  and  while  odonioirlossiim  or  lantasiie  slanh<i|iea.  the  \  iolei  beds  are  seenied  with 
masses  oi  blue  and  while  (lowers.  Strawberries  are  ripe  all  the  year,  and  the  markiu 
is  never  wilhoiil  a  wealth  of  'I'ropie  and  'reinjierale  Zone  iniils.  apples  and  pears  and 
peaehes,  as  well  as  pineapples  and  banana'.  *  * 

( )!'  th(‘  iiiipm  tiiiiee  of  tip*  city  ami  of  its  emnmereial  ami  sneial 
aspi'cts  sli(‘  stat(‘s: 

'Pile  prinei|)le  business  seeiion,  tlu'  eommereial  heart  of  Itoooia.  lies  on  (  arreras  7 
and  S,  between  ('alles  II  and  lo.  In  this  pari  of  the  eily  are  the  laryesl  bank',  the 
mosi  im]M)rlant  busine.'s  houses  and  stores.  'Phere  are  many  fine  stone  buildings,  some 
with  artistic  deeoralions.  and  all  of  solid  and  handsome  const ruet ion.  Several  of  the 
exi'ellent  i  tores  ilisplayiinr  ladies'  clothes  eontain  I'ostumes  of  the  most  recent  Parisian 
style,  and  (ho.'c  im|>or(ed  can  lx*  distinguished  at  a  ydanee  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
erushed  and  er(>ased.  'Phis  ereasini:  is  (he  hall-mark  of  style,  and  many  a  jiretty 
Hoyoia  lady  of  fashion  wears  her  clothes  with  this  stamp  of  the  paekintr  ea.'c  U]ion 
them.  'Po  (diminate  these  marks  with  the  jtre.ssino  iron  wonhl  Ik'  to  destroy  the 
eai-het  of  new  Parisian  importation. 

The  street.'  are  ihroneeil  with  ikmijiIc  all  day  lone.  'Phe  men  are  nearly  all  dressed 
in  blai  k.  many  of  them  in  lone  coats  and  silk  hats.  A  straw  hat  and  liudii  suit  is 
the  rarest  sight  on  Uogota  busitie.ss  streets.  'Pin*  ladies,  too,  who  walk  about  freely  at 
any  hour,  getierally  in  pairs,  are  tnore  freijiietit ly  clothed  in  black  than  in  color,  even 
when  they  adojit  Kuropeati  styh's. 

One  may  lay  down  a  fairly  eeneral  rule  that  (he  ladies  of  wealth  and  of  moihuii 
lendeneies  W(“ar  I'.iiropean  hats  in  the  street,  suits,  and  elov(*s;  but  a  larircr  |)ereenlage 
of  the  maidens  with  lovely  rosy  eoin|ilexions  .'cen  daily  on  the  streiUs  wear  a  black 
silk  mantilla  edged  with  broad  lai'c.  eoipiellishly  draped  over  their  pretty  little 
heads,  drawn  tightly  over  the  h“ft  shoulder  and  as  tightly  crossing  o\er  (he  right  of 
the  waist:  with  this  a  black  skirl  is  worn.  *  *  * 

On  Sundays  nearly  evi'ry  lady,  whatever  she  may  wear  in  the  wav  of  ga,\  Parisian 
clothes  on  week  days,  goi's  to  mass  wrajiped  in  the  mantilla,  and  \i'ry  heeoming  it  is 
to  her.  No  woman  who  is  witliotit  Spanish  blood  in  h(“r  \-eins  can  wear  that  garment 
lirojierly  1  am  sure,  and  nothing  suits  the  |)ii|nant  face  and  abundant  hair  of  the 
llogotana  .'o  w<dl. 

Out  arrera  7  is  the  P.a/.ar  \  eraeruz.  the  low  -r  part  oceupied  by  an  exlensi\  e  print  ing 
establishment,  atid  the  np|ier  div  ided  into  ;iU  suites  of  otIie(‘s.  1  believ«‘  that  this  i> 
the  tirsl  of  Piogota's  otliee  buildings  specially  l■reeted  for  that  pnr|)o.'e.  and  all  the 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  light,  and.  in  fact,  excellent  for  their  |)urpo,'e.  Many  of 
the  biisi nes.'es  in  the  city  are  aliu'.ist  sumjitnonsly  housed;  they  do  a  conservative, 
sleadv  business,  for  (In-  most  jiart,  and  while  there  are  .several  foreign  nanu's  conspii  u- 
otis  among  them,  the  great  jiarl  of  Itogota  trade  and  inilustry  is  in  tin*  hands  of  (  olotn- 
bians  born  ami  breil. 

.\s  on(‘  walks  the  streiUs  of  the  ea|iital.  gelling  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  place, 
one  realizi's  jiresently  what  a  big  |(laee  it  is.  Its  ]iopulation  is  r<‘ckoiied  at  I  10. (Mitt, 
but  the  list  is  probably  mueh  longer  if  the  siibiirbs  are  all  included.  .Many  streets  are 
well  paved  with  asphalt,  while  otlu*rs  in  tin'  less  busy  .seetiotis  retain  their  paving  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  the  stn'cts  coven'd  with  cobblestoties  and  drained  in  the  center. 
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Macadamized  lonsrthp  of  pfrcct  arc  also  found:  steam  rolli'rs  are  at  ^\•ork  ••onsiaiiily. 
and  (iuautiti<‘s  of  fine  aranite  are  brought  down  from  the  iieialiborine  bills  for  tlic 
h(‘ttering  of  Iloaota  roads.  *  *  * 

I'lie  oducational  features  are  dealt  with  as  fullows: 

Kdueation  ranks  hiali  in  Iloeota.  For  nearly  three  eenluries  learning  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders  almost  without  exception,  and  a  classical  education 
predominated.  To-day.  while  tlie  arts  are  still  widely  tauyht.  there  art*  st^veral  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  and  the  (io\ernment  has  done  much  to  eticourasre  the  advatice  of  lilieral 
education.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  national  tiniversity  iti  Mogota  of  old-statiditiir  reputatioti.  with  depart¬ 
ments  of  modern  scietictfs  as  wtdl  as  classics,  while  the  ittstitution  of  ]>erlia])s  greatest 
clas.sical  fame  is  the  ('olleee  of  .\u(‘stra  Senora  d(d  I’o.sario.  fotitided  as  lotiir  a<to  as 
ItJoI.  Th(‘  College  of  San  Ilartolotneo  atid  the  Scliool  of  (.'otnnn‘rce  each  cotitit  ovttr 
(KKt  students,  the  Art  School  is  e.xcellently  e(|ui])ped  atid  attetided.  and  the 
Con.servatory  of  Music  is  not  only  jtopular  hut  turtis  out  musicians  of  hiiih  rank. 
The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  perhaps  the  fittest  school  for  girls  atid  most 
Jtopular.  *  *  ■*■ 

The  military  acadetny  is  consjticuous  in  Bogota,  a  huilditig  wlu're  the  young  ollicers 
of  the  Kepuhlic  are  well  housed  atid  wtdl  taught.  You  may  meet  these  cadets  fre¬ 
quently  niton  the  streets,  their  erect  tigures  tdad  in  smart  unifttrms.  Bttth  soldiers 
and  pttlice  are  excellently  unilormed.  and  the  ctturte.sy  of  the  latter  ttt  the  iiKiniring 
foreigner  is  a  thing  ttt  rememher. 

The  caps  ami  helmets  ttf  the  stthliery  are  marketlly  (lermaii  in  style;  the  niort' 
recent  instruetttrs  ttf  the  t.'oltimhian  Army  have  lieen  Chileans,  anil  thi'.se  were  in  their 
turn  trained  hy  (ierman  otiicers;  the  rifle  in  use  is  ttf  thi‘  iiiitst  i‘xcelk-nt  imtderu 
pattern,  ami  the  machine  anil  tiehl  guns  last  ptircha.sed  are  fntm  the  tiiie.st  Funtpean 
makers. 

The  astronomic  ithservatory  of  Btigitta  was  estahlished  in  1S03.  anil  is  the  highest 
in  the  wttrlil  after  that  ttf  (Juitit. 

Amitng  other  pitintsof  interest  in  Bitgota  are  the  Bihlioteca  Xacional  well  ei|uiit]ted. 
housed  well,  ami  imtsl  courteitusly  at  the  <lispttsition  ttf  vistitrs;  the  Bihlioteca  Pfimho, 
in  the  Pa.saji*  Butiiio  Cuervit.  itself  a  fine  new  hiiiltling,  is  al.«o  well  worth  a 
visit.  *  *  * 

Many  (ither  intorpstino:  facts  arc  lirouglit  out  and  the  antluir  con- 
clndos  the  story  with  tin*  followino;  parajrrajths  anent  the  niilway 
facilities  of  tin*  city: 

Three  railwa.vs  run  out  of  Boirota.  The  most,  important  to-ilay.  hi'causi'  it  links 
the  cajdtal  to  the  Magilalena  Itiver.  is  the  Ferrocarril  de  la  Hahana.  running  across 
the  plain  to  Facatativa.  and  there  transferring  its  pas.sengers  to  tin*  (liranlot  Bailway. 
where  steamboats  connect  lor  the  upper  river  journey.  This  water  trip  extends  to 
Beltran,  where  another  railway  lakes  the  traveler  to  La  Doraila.  whence  the  lower 
river  journey  is  maile  to  Barrampiilla.  anil  yet  another  railway  from  that  point  con¬ 
ducts  to  Puerto  Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Si‘a. 

The  F'errocarril  ilel  Sur  runs  out  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  |ilain  as  far  as 
.Sibati*.  where  then*  arc  ^aluabll*  .salt  mim*s  and  acci*ss  to  a  lint  coffei*  region. 
station  at  Chusai-a  conni*cts  with  a  shuttle  traiti  for  tin*  famous  falls  of  TetjUemlama. 

The  third  line,  the  F'erriK-arril  ili*l  Xorti*.  also  operates  to  salt  mini*s.  conm*ciing 
with  those  of  Xi*mocon  anil  Zipaquira.  These  an*  the  most  im]iortant  of  the  iilaleau 
and  were  worked  for  many  a  century  before  the  Spaniards  dragged  their  weary  bodies 
over  the  wall  of  mountains  and  looked  down  tqion  the  plea.sant  spread  of  gra.ssy  plain. 
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r])on  ihis  same  frrassy  ]>lain  the  traveler  looks  out  to-day  when  leaviii;^  the  city  nf 
Ihiijota,  endeared  to  him  hy  its  own  charm  and  the  hondad  of  Iloi;otanos.  Scores  of 
white  farmhous(.*s,  trimly  fenced,  dot  the  plateau;  hundreds  of  cattle  ftraze  on  verilant 
pasture,  and  beyond  lies  the  wall  of  the  Cordilleras,  book  hack  at  llogota,  nestleil 
ainon"  willows  and  eucalyi)tus,  her  crowded  houses  a  splash  of  white  among  the  trees: 
behind  are  the  twin  mountains,  crowned  with  their  churches,  the  rocky  scars  and 
clefts  clothed  with  a  kindly  mantle  of  green  as  they  march  away  into  the  clear  distance, 
llasia  la  vista,  tierra  de  benedicidn! 

Medellin,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  ('olomhia.  is  the  subject  of  aiiotlicr 
(It'scriptivc  artich*  in  the  4uly  number  of  the  Pan  American  Majja- 
zine.  So  little  is  known  in  the  Ihiited  States  of  this  enterprising 
city  thitt  the  following  excerpts  may  he  of  interest: 

The  city  of  Medellin,  caiatal  of  the  Colombian  Department  of  Antiocpiia,  like 
many  other  important  places  tif  Si)anish  foundation  in  Latin  America,  ix-cu])ies  a 
position  far  inland  and  high  uj)  among  the  mountains.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 
nearly  .o.tKK)  feet  above  .-■•ea  level,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  to 
heights  of  from  2, ()(•(>  to  4,(HK)  feet  above  the  city. 

The  history  of  Medellin  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  the  Spanish  compiista- 
dort's  to  the  jtre.sent  day  shows  that  the  growth  and  imjtortance  of  the  city  are  due  to 
the  natural  advantages  it  ])os.sc.«ses  both  as  a  location  for  a  town  and  as  a  center  for  a 
fertile  agricultural  district  and  a  wonderful  mining  region, 

'I'lie  valley,  called  by  its  original  inhabitants  Aburra.  was  discovered  by  Jeronimo 
Luis  Tejelo,  a  lieutenant  of  Jorge  Robledo,  in  bjll.  *  *  * 

.\fter  its  discovery  the  valley,  christened  San  Hartolome  by  the  S])aniards,  was 
neglected  for  over  Jl)  years,  until  in  loTl  the  compiistador  (laspar  tie  Rodas,  seeing 
its  splendid  situation,  its  fertility,  and  agricultural  possibilities,  retpiested  the  council 
of  Anliotpiia  to  give  him  4  leagues  of  land  for  the  ])urpo.s(‘  of  raising  cattle  and  crops. 
'Phis  retpiest  was,  with  the  a])])roval  of  the  governor  of  Popayan,  granted  to  him, 
though  the  s})ace  was  reduced  to  'i  h'agues.  This  farm  settlement  was  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ])resent  city  of  Medellin— .such  an  ideal  itosition  was  not  likely  to  be 
left  for  long  without  attracting  attention,  and  land  in  this  choice  spot  was  eagerly 
.sought  after  by  Spanish  s«Utler.s.  *  *  * 

Growing  in  size  and  increasing  in  imjiortance,  the  town  received  in  ItiTo  a  royal 
I’harter  from  S])ain  and  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms,  the  name  bei7ig  changed  to  Medel¬ 
lin,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  foundatioii  of  the  town.  At 
the  same  time  an  architect,  Augustin  Patino,  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  j)lan- 
ning  out  the  town  and  straightening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  <dd  and  crooked  streets. 

('ontinuing  in  prosjierity,  M<'dellin,  then  with  (1. ()()()  inhabitants,  was  in  1S2()  made 
ca])ital  of  the  l)e])artment  of  AnticKpiia,  a  dignity  of  which  she  has,  by  her  rapid  ex- 
]>an.sion  and  increasing  commerce,  shown  herself  to  be  well  worthy:  to-day  she  num¬ 
bers  To.tMMI  ])0])ulation. 

M(‘dellin  is,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  laid  out  in  n'gular  s(piares,  but  the  streets 
instead  of  being  numbered  have  been  given  names  well  known  in  Latin  AnuTicaii 
history,  such  as  Maracaibo,  Bolivar.  Peru.  Junin,  and  Argentina.  The  ]>rincij>al  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city  has  its  center  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plaza  d(*  Berrio,  a  line  scpiare 
on  which  stands  the  old  cathe<lral,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hamlsome  ollice  buildings. 

Banking  hou.ses  and  commission  agencies  seem  to  comprise  the  chief  business  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  nearly  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  and  nuail 
stores,  are  in  the  hands  of  Colombian  linns.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  to  account  for 
this— lir.st,  Me<lellin's  inlaml  ])osition.  but  ]trincii)ally  the  enterj)rise  and  acutt*  busi- 
Tiess  instinct  of  the  Antimpnuios  themselvi's,  who  leave  little  ojiportunity  for  foreign 
linns  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  commerce  of  the  district. 
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1  hr  act  i  Vf  slate  <u  I  raile  in  the  eit y  is  ()l)\  i(iiis  inmi  llie  millllier  ol  peeple  ti>  l)e  seen 
inii\  iny  alanil  llie  streets  and  I'roin  the  trains  oi  |iaek  mules  and  certs  earrylne  prediiee 
irmn  the  airrieidliiral  disiriets  in  the  \  ieinity.  The  newly  opened  railroatl  t'roin  Meilel- 
lin  to  lloiero  is  ke|it  liilly  employed  with  |iassenirers  and  treiudit  to  and  I'rom  *ht‘  Ma<:- 
daleiia  lliver.  and  the  recent  inaiieiirat ion  of  the  motor-hus  service  helwcam  various 
parts  of  the  city  is  a  sure  siyn  that ,  allhoui;h  Meclellin  may  he  separated  from  the  outer 
world  hy  its  location,  its  people  are  fully  aware  of  modern  ne(‘ds  and  deal  with  thimi 
hy  modern  methods,  *  *  * 

Desciiptioiis  of  tlu‘  stict'ts,  tilt'  t'li vironnu'iit  of  tlu*  city,  tlu'  new 
ctitliciliiil,  etc.,  fire  eivcii  in  intt'rcst ing  (It'tiiil.  As  to  elimatt'  and 
nu'tins  of  transportation  tlu'  iinthor  says: 

The  climate  of  .Medellin,  on  account  of  the  altitude  ami  the  proximity  of  the  city 
to  the  Ivpiator  (it  is  in  latitude  (1°  northl.  is  hoih  temper.ile  and  even,  never  heimr 
extremely  hot  and  varyimr  \fry  little  ihromrhotil  the  year,  the  mean  lemiieratnre 
heinz 'Jit®  ( '..  which  eipials  7:1°  I-'.  The  nights  are  eomfortahly  cool  without  heineeold. 
the  snrronndinir  mon  mains  shell  eri  no  the  city  from  hiirh  winds,  and  so  heli'in.ir  to  a  irreat 
extent  to  keep  the  lemperaliire  sleatly.  I’eojde  from  abroad  residinir  in  Medellin  for 
any  lenylh  of  time  are  a|>l  to  liiid  the  climate  monotonous  in  its  retralariiy  and  welcome 
a  hididay  if  oidy  for  the  sake  of  iri'tlim:  a  ehanye  of  weather,  though  any  ehany'e  may 
lie  for  the  worse. 

.\s  Medellin  owes  its  ]»resent  |)osilion  as  a  commercial  city  to  its  importanee  as  a 
tradino  center,  and  in  pariieular  as  a  |)oint  of  access  to  the  cold  and  coffee  re.irions  for 
which  Antio(|uia  is  famed,  so  does  its  future  orowlh  depend  on  its  means  of  eomnmni- 
ealion.  'Pile  roads  of  the  district,  oood  as  they  are.  hardly  serv<‘  modern  re(piirements 
and  the  inereasini;  Iradt'  of  the  l>epartment. 

The  completion  of  the  section  of  the  I'erroearril  de  Antio<|uia  helw<-en  Cisneros  and 
lloiero  will  clear  tin*  way  to  the  .Ma.iidalena  Kiver  and  so  to  the  Atlantic.  The  redne- 
tion  of  freiiihls  and  the  savin, n  of  valnahle  lime  in  transit  is  of  oreal  importanee  to  the 
trade  of  the  district  and  when  this  section  is  in  o|>eralion  a  work  of  hent'lil  to  the  whole 
eoinmnnilv  will  have  heen  accomplished. 

.\noiher  line  at  |)resent  eonstrm’led  and  in  operation  as  far  as  Amau:a.  ahoni  Hi  miles 
south  of  .Medellin,  has  heen  |)lanned  to  run  alon.i;  the  Canea  Valley  to  Cali  (conneetinv: 
with  Manizales  hyahraneh  linei.  ,iii\  inean  outlet  for  .\ntio<inenean  ])ro<lneeal  Ihiena- 
\cntnra  on  the  Taeifie  coast,  a  route  that  will  have  the  advaulaoe  of  heiny  entirely  hy 
rail  and  avoiiliui;  the  necessity  for  transshipment. 

With  these  two  routes  ojam  the  trade  of  .\ntio(|uia  will  rt-eeive  an  im])uls(‘  with  a 
eorrespondino  efteel  on  the  trade  of  Medellin,  a  city  whose  recent  rajtid  ofowth  will  he 
as  nothiii.e  eom|)ared  with  what  lies  hefore  it. 

Through  the  Highland  Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil  is  tlio  sulrtitle 
til'  tilt'  fifth  iiistallmt'iil  (August)  of  Col.  Ifoosi'vt'lt’s  A  iruntt'f- 
Niittiiiilist  iti  the  Biaziliaii  Wildotiu'ss  scrit's,  ftmiiiiig  in  Scrihiu'i’s 
itijtgttzitK'.  'I'lu'  tojxtgi  aphy  of  tlu*  coiintiy  throtigh  which  tho  jotti  ticy 
liiy,  its  iuhiptaltility  to  agiiciilttiiiil  (h'V('l()|)nu'iit.  tlic  varied  character 
of  its  vt'getjttioii,  etc.,  are  dt'seriht'd  in  considerahle  detail,  as  may  hi- 
oiithereil  from  the  following  ('XC('r|)ts: 

from  Tapiraiioan  our  course  lay  northward  uji  to  and  aero.<s  the  Plan  .\lto.  tin*  hijrh- 
laml  wilderness  of  Itrazil.  l-'roin  the  edjres  of  this  highland  country,  which  is  oeolooie- 
ally  \’er.v  ancient,  the  allluents  of  the  Amazon  to  the  north  and  of  tin*  Plate  to  the  south 
How.  with  immense  and  (h'vious  loops  and  windings. 
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•  Wo  wore  on  I  ho  I ’Urn  .\lto.  tho  hioti  c-oiiirol  phi  in  of  Itrazil.  tho  hoalthy  hind  of  dry  air,  of  cool  niyli!-!.  of 
oloar  rnimin.ir  l>rooks.”  (From  ■•Throiipdi  tiio  llichlaml  Wildonio-i  of  Wodorn  Brazil."  hy  Thoodoro 
Boosovolt,  in  tho  .\uiTnst  immhor  of  .'^orihnor’'i  Macazino.) 


•eo  Miller 


lllu^tratiiic  "Through  ttie  llii;hlanfl  Wilderness  of  Western  lirazil,"  in  Seriliner’s  Mapazine  for  August 

lyl4. 


CAMPING  ALONG  THE  TRAIL. 


■  Fires  were  lit,  and  after  a  fourteen  hours’  fast  we  feasted  royally  on  lieans  and  rice  and  pork  and  beef, 
seated  around  ox  skins  spread  tipon  the  ground.’’  (Col.  Theoiiore  Roosevelt,  in  “  Through  the  High¬ 
land  Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil,”  in  the  .\ugust  numljer  of  Scribner’s  Magazine.) 
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TIIK  I'AX  AMKHK'AX  I’XIOX. 


Oil  .hiimar\-  21  \vr  ouisflvcs  started,  with  the  iiiiile  train.  <  >i  einirse.  as  always  in 
siieh  a  jonrnev.  tliere  was  some  eonlusion  heiore  the  men  and  the  animals  ol  the  train 
settleil  clown  to  the  routine  ]>erl'ormanee  of  duty.  In  addition  to  the  pack  animals  we 
all  had  ridiny'  mnles.  'I'he  first  day  we  journeyed  ahont  12  miles,  then  ero.ssiiiir  the 
Sejiotuha  and  eampiny'  heside  it,  ladow  a  series  of  falls,  or  rather  rapids.  'I'he  eonntry 
was  level.  It  was  a  'jn-at  natural  pasture,  covered  with  a  very  open  forest  of  low 
t  wisteil  tree's,  hearing'  a  superficial  likeness  to  the  cross  timlx'rs  of  'I'exas  and  ( Iklahoma . 
It  is  as  well  fittc'd  for  stock  raisini;  as  Oklahoma;  and  there  is  also  imii'h  line  a^rienl- 
I  nral  land,  while  the  river  will  nit  imately  yiedd  elect  tie  power.  It  is  a  line  eouniry  for 
settlement.  'I'he  heat  is  ureat  at  noon:  hnt  the  idydits  are  not  nneomfortahle.  W’e 
were  siijipo.<ed  to  he  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  hnt  hitherto  most  of  the  days 
had  heen  line,  varied  with  showers.  'I'he  astonishin<:  thins;  was  theahseneeof  mosipii- 
to«‘s.  *  *  * 

From  the  Sejiotuha  Hajiids  onr  (  onrse  at  the  outset  lay  westward.  'I'he  first  day'.- 
mareli  away  from  the  riv<“r  lay  throiii;h  dense  tropical  forests.  Away  from  the  hroad 
heaten  route  every  step  of  a  man’s  progress  re|)resented  slasliins;  a  trail  with  the 
maeh(‘te  tliromrh  the  tans;le  of  hiislu's.  low  trees,  thorny  sernh,  and  interlaced  cree]iers. 
'I'here  were  paltns  of  new  kinds,  very  tall,  sleiidei.  straisrhi.  and  srracefnl.  with  rather 
sliort  and  few  fronds.  'I'he  wild  jilantains.  or  jiacovas.  thront;ed  the  sjiaces  amoiik' the 
trnnks  of  tin*  tall  trees;  tludr  lades  were  short,  and  their  hroad  erect  leaves  yisrantic; 
they  hore  hrilliant  reihand-oranye  flowers.  'I'liere  were  trees  whose  trnnks  hellied 
into  lins;e  swellinys.  'I'liere  were  toweriny  trees  with  hnttressed  trnnks,  wliose  leaves 
made  a  fretwork  ayainst  the  sky  far  overhead,  (ioryc'ons  r(‘(l-and-yreen  troyons,  with 
lony  tails,  jien  hed  motionless  on  the  lower  hranclies  and  uttered  a  loud  thrice-repeated 
whistle.  W’eht'ard  file  calliny  of  the  false  hell  hird,  which  is  yray,  instead  of  while 
lik<“  the  lrn<‘  Ixdl  birds;  it  keeps  amony  the  very  topmost  hranclies.  Heavy  rain  fell 
shortly  after  wc*  reached  onr  campiny  place. 

Xe.xl  morniny  at  snnrisi'  we  climhed  a  steep  slope  to  the  edye  of  the  I’arecis  I’lalean. 
at  a  level  of  ahont  2.f);):f  fi'ct  ahove  the  .s(“a.  \\ C  were  on  tin*  Plan  .\lto,  the  hiyh  cen¬ 

tral  |dain  of  Ifra/il.  the  healthy  land  of  dry  air.  of  cool  niyhts.  of  clear-ninniny  lirooks. 
'I'he  snn  was  directly  hehind  ns  wlien  we  top|ied  the  rise.  Ueininy  in.  we  looked 
hack  over  the  vast  Paraynayan  marshes,  shimmeriny  in  the  lony  morniny  liyhts. 
'I'hen.  Inrniny  ayain.  we  rode  forward,  casliny  shadows  far  hefore  ns.  It  was  21)  miles 
to  tile  next  water,  and  in  hot  weather  the  journey  across  this  waterless,  shadeless, 
sandy  stretch  of  country  is  hard  on  the  mnh's  and  oxen.  ISnl  on  this  day  the  sky 
speedily  yri'w  overcast  and  a  cool  wind  blew  in  onr  faces  as  we  traveled  at  a  ipiick  rnn- 
niny  walk  over  the  immense  ndliny  plain.  *  *  » 

'I'he  fidlowiny  day  we  ayain  rode  on  across  the  Plan  .Mto.  In  the  early  afternoon, 
in  the  midst  of  a  downiMoir  of  rain,  wi' crossed  the  divide  between  the  h.:sins  of 
the  Paraynay  and  the  Amazon.  'I'hat  eveniny  wi*  cam|ted  on  a  brook  whose  waters 
nllimately  ran  into  tin*  'I'ajiajos.  'I'he  rain  fell  thronyhoni  tin'  afternoon,  now  liyhily. 
now  heavily,  and  the  innh' train  did  not  yet  n|>  until  dark,  lint  enonyh  tents  and  flies 
were  jdlidied  to  shelter  all  of  ns.  I-'ires  were  lit,  and.  after  a  I  f  hours'  fast,  w<*  feasted 
royally  on  beans  and  rice  and  pork  and  beef,  siaited  around  the  oxskins  sjiread  upon 
the  yronnd,  'I'he  sky  cleared;  the  stars  hlazid  down  thronyh  the  loid  niyhl ;  and 
wrappeil  in  onr  blankets  we  slept  soundly,  warm,  and  comfortable.  *  *  * 

Tli(>  approitcli  to  tli(‘  li(‘it(l\Viit(*rs  of  tlx'  liio  Diividti  led  to  Viiiiotis 
discussions  as  to  its  cotirst',  jind  ('ol.  Rooscvtdt  writes: 

('(d.  Koinlon  and  bienl.  Lyra  held  many  discussions  as  to  whither  the  Kio  Hnvii'a 
flowed  and  where  its  month  niiyhl  be.  Its  jirovisional  name  '  river  of  doubt  " 
was  yiveii  it  precisely  because  of  this  iyiiorani'c  concerniny  it:  an  iynorance  which  it 
was  one  of  the  purposes  of  onr  lri]i  to  dispel.  It  miyhl  yo  into  the  ( iy-Parana.  in  whii  h 


l-hi.l,.  hy  Ml.  I .  Mllli  r. 
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l!  \v;\s  sinitiy'f  to  see  Ihi'sc  liis;  motor  viiiis  out  in  the  wil'lemi's-;  when' iln'ro  was  not  a  sctlli-r,  not  a 
l  ivilizisl  man  (■.\i  cpt  thf  finployees  of  thr  Ti'li'nraphk'  Commission. ”  iCol.  ThciMlort'  Koosrvelt.  in 
■  Ttiroi'.i:li  till-  lliahlanil  Wililcrncss  of  Wostorn  lirazil."  in  Scrilim'r's  Maitazinc  for  .Vuttnst.  I'.tll.) 
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Ml'tto  by  Mr.  I.eo  Miller 


Tlu-  airy  shfltor  umlor  wtiii  h  C'lierriy  ami  Millyr.  Ilic  !iatiiralisl,<  of  the  i‘X|H>(litinn,  propiireil  tlioir  six'cimen.'s 
aiol  sli'pl  at  niitht.  (Illiistratint:  ‘■'riiroiit'h  th',‘  lli).'hlaml  Wililrrm'S';  of  Western  Ifrazil,”  by  Theorlore 
Itoosevell,  in  Seribner's  MaRazine  for  .ViiRiist,  lull.) 


PImto  by  Mr.  Leo  Miller. 

FATHF.K  ZAUM  STAKTIN(J  ON  A  DAY’S  JOUKNKY, 

Upon  eonclu'liriR  their  stay  at  the  Utiarity  Falls,  Father  Zahm  left  the  party  ami  retiimed  to  Tapirapoaii, 
tluWe  to  the  United  States. 
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I'AX  AMKHK'A  IX  THK  AI ACiAZIXKS. 

case  ils  niiirsc  must  he  vorysliort;  it  luiylit  lluw  into  the  Madeira  low  down,  in  wiiich 
case  its  course  would  be  very  Ions::  or,  which  was  uidikely,  it  tui^dit  How  into  the 
Ta])ajos.  There  was  aiiotlu'r  river,  of  whii-h  Col.  llondon  hid  come  across  the  head¬ 
waters.  whose  course  was  eiiually  doubtful,  although  in  its  case  there  was  rather  more 
lirobability  of  its  llowinsr  into  the  Jurueua,  by  which  the  Tapajos  is  known  for  its  ui>]>er 
hdf.  To  this  unknown  river  Col.  Ilondou  had  yivcn  the  name  Ananas,  because 
when  he  came  across  it  ho  found  a  di'serted  Indian  field  with  jiineapples,  which  the 
hunitry  ex])lorers  ate  itreedily.  Amoiu'  the  thiii'ts  the  colonel  and  I  hojx'd  to  accom¬ 
plish  on  the  lri]t  was  to  do  a  little  work  in  clearing  up  one  or  the  other  of  tlu*se  two 
doubtful  yeocraphical  iioints,  atid  thereby  to  ]iush  a  little  forward  the  knowledge  of 
this  reyion.  *  *  * 

Anioiiii  tlio  mtiii}’  oiiiiinal  fotitiirt's  of  the  iiaiiative  the  following; 
('xeerjtts  desciijitive  of  the  Paiecis  liulians  and  the  game  which 
might  lie  teemed  “hetid”  foothall,  in  wliich  tliey  seemed  to  deliglit, 
ai(*  of  nnnsnal  inteiest: 

Th(‘  I’arocis  Indians,  whotu  we  met  here,  wi're  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
w(‘r(‘  to  all  a])p(‘arance  an  unusually  cheerful,  proiKl-huiuori'd,  idea.sant-naturi'd  jieople. 
Their  teeth  were  bad;  otherwise  th(‘y  aiipi’ared  sfron<;  and  visjorous,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  children.  The  colonel  was  received  as  a  valued  friend  and  as  a  loadi'r  who 
was  to  be  followed  and  obeyed,  lie  is  raisin>»  them  by  degrees — the  only  way  by 
which  to  make  the  rise  jiermanent.  In  this  village  he  has  got  them  to  substitute  for 
the  flimsy  Indian  cabins  housi's  of  the  type  usual  among  the  poorer  field  laborers  and 
back-country  dwellers  in  P.razil.  The  hous(*s  have  roofs  of  iialm  thatch,  steeply 
pitched.  They  are  usually  oiien  at  the  side's,  consisting  merely  of  a  framework  of 
titnbers,  with  a  wall  at  the  back;  but  some  have  the  ordinary  four  walls,  of  erect  i>alm 
logs.  The  hammocks  are  slung  in  tlu'  houses,  and  the  cooking  is  also  done  in  them, 
with  ])Ots  jilaced  on  small  oiien  fires,  or  occasionally  iti  a  kitid  of  clay  oven.  The  big 
gourds  for  water  and  th(“  wicker  baski'ts  an*  placed  on  the  grotitid  or  hung  on  the  jioles. 
'I'he  men  wore  .shirts  and  trousers,  but  tin-  women  had  made  little  change  in  their 
clothing.  A  few  wore  jiritit  dresses,  but  obviously  otdy  for  ortiament.  Most  of  them, 
esjiecially  the  girls  and  young  married  womi'ii,  wore  nothing  btit  a  loin  cloth  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  bead  necklaces  atid  braceh'ts.  The  nursing  mothers — and  almost  all  the 
mothers  were  nursing — .soim'fiim's  carrii'd  the  child  slung  against  their  side  or  hi]!, 
seati'd  in  a  cloth  belt,  or  sling,  which  went  over  the  o])])osit('  shoulder  of  the  mother. 
'I'he  woineti  s(>etn(“d  to  be  well  tri'ated,  although  jiolygamy  is  jiracticed.  'Fhe  children 
were  loved  by  (‘veryone;  they  wen*  jietted  by  both  meti  and  women,  and  they 
behaved  well  to  om*  anothi'r,  the  boys  not  seeming  to  bully  the  girls  or  the  smaller 
boys.  .Most  of  the  children  wi're  naked,  but  the  girls  (“arly  wore  the  loin  cloth;  and 
.'ionn*.  both  of  tin*  little  boys  and  the  litth*  girls,  wore  colored  jirint  garments,  to  the 
evident  juide  of  themselves  and  thi'ir  parents.  In  each  house  there  were  sevi'ral 
fatnili(‘s.  and  life  went  oti  with  tio  jirivacy,  but  with  good  humor,  cotisideration,  and 
futidametitally  good  manners.  *  *  * 

'I'he  children  ]dayed  together,  or  lay  in  little  hammiK’ks,  or  taggi'd  around  after  their 
mothers;  and  when  called  they  came  trustfully  uji  to  us  to  be  jietted  or  given  some 
small  trinket;  they  wen*  frii'tidly  little  souls,  and  accustomed  togoisl  tri'atment.*  *  * 

Hut  till*  absorbing  amusement  of  tin*  men  was  an  extraordinary  game  of  ball.  'I'hesi* 
Harecis  Indians  enthusiastically  jilay  footballs  with  their  h<*ads.  'I'he  game  is  not  only 
native*  to  them,  but  I  have*  nev(*r  h(*ard  or  n*ad  of  its  b(*ing  jilayi'd  by  any  other  tribe 
of  jK*o])le.  'I'hey  usi*  a  light  hollow  rubber  ball,  of  their  own  maniifactun*.  It  is 
circular  and  about  8  inches  in  diamet<*r.  'I'he  jilayers  are  dividi'd  into  two  sides  and 
stationed  much  as  iti  as.siK'ialion  football,  atid  the  ball  is  ])laced  on  the  ground  to  be 
]>ut  in  jilay  as  in  football.  Then  a  jilayi'r  runs  forward,  throws  himself  flat  on  the 
AI'.KM  Hull.8— 14 - G 


Till-:  KAl.I.S  OK  I  TIAKITV,  liKAZII,. 

I  (i'Hit't  whetlior,  cxi-i'iPtini:.  (it  cimiM'.  Niucani.  Ihi'ie  is  a  wntcrfall  in  Norlii  Aincrica  whirii  oiiti'anks 
this  if  lioth  volnmo  ami  iH'anty  arc  (  (insiiicrcil."  (t'ol.  Tiiooiioro  Iloascvt'it  in  ‘'Throni-'h  tlic  lliciilan'l 
Wiiiicrif'ss  (it  Western  lirar.il,"  in  the  .\iignst  nnnilier  of  Scrilmer's  Macazine.) 


I’li.ilo  liv  Mr.  l.eii  Miller. 

Till'.  SALTO  liKLLU  FALLS,  liHAZll,. 


The  falls  themsr'lvos  arc  very  lovely.  Just  aliove  them  is  a  wooded  island,  but  the  river  joins  again  before 
it  races  forward  for  the  final  phuige.  There  is  a  sheer  drop  of  40  or.'iO  yards,  with  a  breadth  two  or  tiiree 
times  as  great:  and  the  volun'c  of  water  is  large.”  (t'ol.  Theodore  Koosevelt,  in  “Through  the  Highland 
Wihleniess  of  Western  Krazil.”  in  the  .\ugust  number  of  Scribner's.) 


A  PARECiS  MOTHER, 
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'f  the  women  of  the  I'nrecis  Iiicliuii.-!  Col.  Roosevelt  writes;  “Most  of  them,  espceially  the  ttirls  ami 
vomit;  marrieil  women,  wore  nothing  Imt  a  loin  cloth  in  addition  to  liead  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
The  mirsiiii;  mothers— and  almost  all  the  mothers  were  nursins— sometimes  carried  the  child  sliint: 
aitain.st  their  side  or  hip.  .seated  in  a  cloth  belt,  or  slintr,  which  went  over  the  opposite  shoulder  of 
the  mother.”  ( lllustnitintr  “Throtiyh  the  lliehltvnd  Wilderness  of  Western  Hnvr.il,”  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  the  .\utmst  numlier  of  .S-ribner’s  Magazine.) 
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"niuiul.  and  Iniits  the  hall  Inward  iln*  nppnsiin  side.  This  first  Initt,  wlu>n  tin*  hall 
is  on  the  around,  never  lifts  it  nmeh,  and  it  rolls  atid  hounds  toward  tin*  o|)j)on«“nts. 

<  >ne  or  two  of  the  latter  nin  toward  it;  o!ie  throws  himself  flat  on  his  fae<‘  and  hiitts  the 
hall  hack.  I'siially  this  hint  lifts  it.  and  it  flies  hack  in  a  curve  well  up  in  the  air,  and 
an  o])])osite  fdayer,  rushing  toward  it,  catches  it  on  his  head  with  sucli  a  swine  of  Ids 
hrawny  ne<  k  and  such  jirecision  and  address  tliat  the  hall  hounds  hack  through  tin* 
air  as  a  foothall  soars  after  a  droji  kick.  If  the  hall  flies  off  to  one  sid(‘ or  the  other  it  is 
hrought  hack  and  again  put  in  ]>lay.  Oftmi  it  will  he  sent  to  and  fro  a  dozen  times, 
from  head  to  head,  until  it  finally  rises  with  such  a  sweeji  that  it  jia.sses  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  ojijiositi*  players  and  de.scends  behind  them.  Then  shrill,  rolling  cries  of 
giHxl-humored  triiimjih  arise  from  the  victors,  and  the  game  instantly  begins  again  with 
fresh  zest .  There  are,  of  cour.si*,  no  such  rules  as  in  a  sjiecialized  hall  game  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  I  .<aw  no  disjmtes.  Then*  may  h<*  8  or  Jti  or  many  more  players  on  i-ach  side. 
The  hall  is  never  touched  with  the  hands  or  feet  or  with  anything  exc<‘)»t  the  top  of  the 
head.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  to  wondi'r  most  at  the  dexterity  and  strength  with 
which  it  is  hit  or  hutted  with  the  head  as  it  comes  down  through  theairorat  thereckh'ss 
s])(‘ed  and  skill  with  which  the  jdayers  throw  themsidves  headlong  on  the  ground  to 
return  the  hall  if  it  comes  low  down.  Why  they  do  not  grind  off  their  noses  1  can  not 
imagim*.  Some  of  the  jilayi'rs  hardly  ever  failed  to  catch  and  return  the  hall  if  it  came 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  with  such  a  vigorous  to.ss  of  the  head  that  it  often  flew  in  a 
great  curve  for  a  really  astonishing  distance.  *  *  * 

Tile  iiuthor  also  desciihos  a  tm’ujiio  daiico  of  lliese  Indians  atid  j^ivos 
many  onttMttiininjr  dt'tails  of  tlieif  ctistoms  and  inatnn'r  of  liviiif;.  A 
side  tiip  to  llu*  Falls  of  Ftiarily  ‘lives  occasion  for  a  dcsciijrtion  of  this 
wondcifnl  cascade.  The  ttiitiy  season  had  come  on  and  the  reader  is 
‘riven  sotne  idea  of  the  discomforts  ineidtmt  to  exjrloration  in  the 
llraziliiin  wilderness. 

Railway  Expansion  in  South  America  is  tlie  title  of  a  series  of  articles 
now  running  in  Moody’s  Magazine  (New  York).  In  the  Atignst  num¬ 
ber  may  he  found  Mr.  Fredrick  M.  Halsey’s  article  dealing  with  the 
railways  of  Chile  and  Bolivia.  Omitting  the  descrijrtive  matter  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  countries,  the  following  e.\cerj>ts  give  a  comjrrehensive 
review  of  the  various  systems  of  the  two  countries: 

lodhiwiiig  llic  coast  of  Chile  southward  from  the  I’eruviaii  line,  the  first  port  reacheil 
is  -Vrica.  This  town  boasts  of  a  fair  harbor.  Two  railways,  the  .\rica  &  Tactia  Railway 
and  the  Arica-l.a  I’az  Railway,  liave  their  terminals  at  the  ]»ort.  Thi*  former  runs 
through  a  barren  country  to  Taciia.  some  lit  miles  away,  the  outlet  for  a  rich  valh*y. 
This  railway  was  to  have  been  extended  to  l.a  Raz.  Molivia.  hut  the  o])])ortunity  has 
been  lo.st,  owing  to  tin*  construction  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway.  The  comjiany, 
liowever.  jiays  a  nominal  dividend  to  its  Rritish  stockholders. 

The  Arica-I,a  Paz  Railway  is  owned  by  the  Chilean  (Jovernment,  although  Rolivia 
is  jiaying.  Iiy  means  of  a  :{  jier  cent  annual  sinking  fund,  for  the  jiortion  of  the  line 
within  its  boundaries.  The  railway,  2-fS  miles  in  length  (129  miles  in  Chile),  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  lines  from  the  Pacific  to  La  Paz.  It  cost  over  .S15,IKM),(KK)  to  build 
and  is  sjioken  of  as  a  railway  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

I'rom  .Vrica  the  line  strikes  off  northeasterly  and  soon  hegitis  its  climb  through  a 
barren.  waterle.«s  waste,  toward  the  toji  of  the  Andes.  So  rugged  is  the  country  trav¬ 
ersed  that  the  engineers  when  surveying  the  line  were  frequently  comjielled  to  blast 
a  trail  out  of  th<‘  solid  rock,  in  ord(‘r  to  advance  uji  the  mountain  side.  Innumerable 
hard.<hi]>s  were  suffered  by  the*  builders  of  the  road.  No  drinking  water,  food,  or  fuel 
could  he  found.  These  had  to  he  hrought  from  a  gr(‘at  distance.  Engineering  diffi- 
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(•ulti(“s  w>re  mot  with  «‘vorvwhoro.  Many  liinnols  had  to  l)0  l)oro(l  tliroufth  tnountain 
spurs  and  nninorons  hridjros  thrown  over  ravines,  Wlioro  the  I'rados  arc  the  steepest 
tlie  rack  system  was  put  into  ii.se.  The  railway  <'ros.ses  the  divide  at  an  altitude  oi 
a  lion  t  M.IOS  feet. 

The  last  sjiike  was  driven  in  HUH.  and  tin*  ninninii  time  from  l.a  I’az  to  the  s(*a  has 
l>een  shortened  hy  half  a  day.  A  w(*(*kly  })assenix(“r  train  in  each  dins-tion  wa.®  in  oper¬ 
ation  (‘arly  in  ]!tl  l.  Sleepim;  cars  are  carried,  and  it  is  exjiected  that  train  st'rvice 
will  he  heltert'd  shortly.  I'reiirht  trallic,  ihouith  lii;ht,  is  increasing.  A  hranch 
recently  constructe<l  to  tin*  Coracora  ininini;  district  will  hrin,i;  new  tonnaiti*  to  the 
road. 

Southward  from  Arica  are  the  three  nitrate  ]>orts.  l’i.sa<;ua.  l(pii<pie.  and  I’attilos. 
all  of  which  are  terminals  of  the  Nitrate  Railways,  a  i>ro.s])erous  llritish-owned  system, 
ojx'ratin.i:  about  .'577  miles  of  main  tra<-k  and  sjuirs.  t ravc'rsin.ij  a  lar^t*  i)ortion  of  the 
nitrate*  Ix'lt.  lepiiepie,  the  prineijeal  ])ort,  is  a  town  wh(*re  rain  never  falls.  The  ])lacc 
is  (piite  ui>-lo-date,  however,  boasting  of  tramways,  electric  lights,  eh'.  *  *  * 

The  next  ixu'ts  worthy  of  nn*ntion  are  .Mejillones  and  .\ntofagasta,  the*  tidowatei 
terminals  of  the  Antofagasta  A  Holivia  Railway,  the  most  imjxntant  juivately  owned 
railway  in  Chile  and  Rolivia  and  one  of  the  Ix'st  paying  lines  in  South  America. 
Urom  the  two  ahove-mentioned  ports  over  one-fourth  of  Chile’s  nitrate  jinxluction  is 
annually  exported.  Mejillones,  although  it  has  an  excellent  harbor  as  comi>ared  with 
the  ojieti  roadstead  tMorena  Hay)  at  Antofagasta,  is  outranked  in  imixirtance  hy  the 
latter  place. 

The  Atitofagasta  A  Holivia  Railway  affords  access  to  sonu?  of  the  finest  tnountain 
scenery  in  South  Atnerica.  The  railway  itself  is  hut  2  feet  (i  inches  gauge,  atid  yet  its 
trains  ruti  at  very  fair  sj>eed  over  a  well  maintaitied  roadbed. 

Th(!  maiti  line  starts  at  Antofagasta,  which  is  590  miles  north  of  Valj)arai.so.  A  semi¬ 
weekly  through  j)assenger  train  carrying  sleei)ing  and  dining  cars  is  ojjcrated,  making 
La  Paz,  Holivia  (about  720  miles),  in  about  45  hours.  Mixed  trains  are  also  operated. 
The  freight  cars  used  by  the.  comj)any  will  carry  a  20-ton  load. 

The  railway’s  climb  begitis  as  .sixui  as  it  leaves  the  Pacific,  rising  ],S(X)  feet  iti  the 
first  18  miles.  After  crossing  the  Longitudinal  i  (iovernment  i  Railway,  00  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  main  line  enters  the  great  nitrate  belt,  through  which  it  extends  for  over 
80  miles.  A  total  of  878,212  tons  of  nitrate  and  nitrate  t.'arth  wt>re  carried  by  the  rail¬ 
way  in  1912. 

Climbing  ever  upwanl  tin*  railway  cro.s.ses  the  Loa  River  and  reaches  Ualama  (118 
miles  from  the  sea;  where  tin'  altitude  is  7,400  feet.  This  ancient  town  has  been  a 
great  coi)])er  mining  center  sima*  the  days  of  the  Incas.  At  ( 'oiichi.  about  82  miles  be¬ 
yond  Calama  and  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  the  Loa  River  is  recrossed  by  a 
viaduct,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  Tin*  \iaduct  is  comjx)sed  of  six  steel 
lattice  girder  spatis  of  80  feet  each,  su])i)orted  on  steel  trestle  towers,  the  track  being 
88(i  feet  above  the  torn'iit. 

.\t  San  Pedro,  88  miles  beyond  Calama,  tin*  Antofagasta  A:  Holixia  Railway  has 
cotistruct(‘d  a  vast  system  of  res(*rvoirs,  costing  about  .85,000,000  to  suj)i)ly  fresh  water 
(about  0,000  totis  daily;  to  the  nitrate*  fields  and  lo  Antofagasta,  198  miles  away. 

Climbing  along  the  mountains  past  the  great  snow-cajeped  volcanoes  .'san  Pedro  and 
San  Pablo  (the  former  active),  cutting  its  way  at  one  jxiint  through  a  bed  of  lava  over 
500  yards  in  width,  the  railway  reaches  A.scotati,  tin*  sumtnit  of  the  divide,  18,000  feet 
abo\e  the  Pacific.  As  the  line  descends  toward  the  Holiviati  frontier,  it  passes  a  lake 
of  borax,  24  miles  long,  the  largest  of  its  kind  iti  the  world. 

From  Ollague,  270  miles  from  .\ntofagasta.  a  (Kf-mile  bratich  extetids  to  the  Uolla- 
hiiasi  copper  mines,  reaching  the  altitude  of  15,809  feet,  which  is  28  feet  higher  fhati 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hlanc,  the  apex  of  Kurope. 

Entering  Holivia,  5  tniles  beyond  dllague,  the  railway  runs  northward  over  a  vast 
plateau  to  Uytini,  Rio  Mulato.  and  <  truro.  At  I'yuni  a  20-mile  independent  railway, 
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whicli  riiiifi  to  tlic  iluaiKii'liai-a  .-iilver  iiiiuc.':.  moi'ts  ihc  Aiitofajiasla  A  Bolivia  Kaihvay  . 
TliC(ih(H't  line  was  a  most  costly  one  to  build,  as  a  I  uunel  2  miles  in  lent;! Ii  had  to  be 
driveji  tlii-oui.di  the  inounlains  belore  the  fiixlit  of  way  cotild  be  laid  oitt. 

Ffoin  Jiio  Mtilalo,  bib  miles  from  tlu'  I’acific,  a  branch  line  owned  by  the  Uolivia 
Railway  lati  Atnerican  <'otnpany  i  which  is  leased  by  the  Antolairasta  A  Ilolivia  Rail¬ 
way,  rtins  to  I’otosi,  Ills  miles  away.  'I'o  reach  ihisancieni  city,  which  nourished  loni; 
belore  .fohn  Smith  landed  on  the  shores  of  \'ir>rinia,  tracks  had  to  be  laid  up  to  as 
hiirli  an  elevation  as  lb, SI  I  feet  the  .second  hi.uhesl  altitude  reached  by  any  railway 
in  the  world.  The  I’otosi  section,  ov<‘r  which  a  .semiweekly  mix(‘(l  train  service  is 
maintaineil.  has  been  surveyetl  to  Sucre,  the  former  ca|>ital. 

The  Antofasrasta  ARolivia  Railway's  main  linecont  iniies  northward,  ])assinyMhe  mys¬ 
terious  l,ak(‘  I’oopo.  .bOby  nil  miles  in  size,  and  navigable  for  steamers,  which  receives 
212, (l(l(lcubi<r  feet  of  water  i>er  minute  and  discliarLtes  only  2.(1110  cubic  feet  diiriiii;  a 
sinular  ])eriod.  Tin*  t<‘rminal  (Intro,  a  city  of  20,(17(1  inhabitants,  is  soon  readied. 
Mere  the  pa.ssenm-rs  en  route  to  l.a  I’az,  I  lb  miles  away,  chainre  to  the  broader  cau<ie 
Rolivia  Railway  (leased  by  the  Antofairasta  A  Rolivia  Railway  i,  which  continues  on 
to  X'iachi  I  12(i  milesi.  The  last  stretch  of  111  miles  is  covered  by  the  (iua<iui-l.a  I’az 
Railway,  owned  by  the  I’ernvian  coi'iioration.  The  Antofairasta  A  Rolivia  Railway 
had  jiractically  completed  at  the  lime  of  writin<r  a  line  of  llieir  own  between  X'iachi 
and  ha  I’az.  '*  *  * 

The  famous  old  city  of  l.a  I’az  ( |)oi>ulation  7b. (100)  is  located  in  a  valley  more  than 
12,000  feel  above  the  .-'ea.  It  is  the  hiirhest  capital  in  the  world,  overtoppinir  hlia.^sa, 
the  lar-tamed  capital  of  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  .several  htindred  feel. 

The  Rolivia  Railway  was  ijicorporaled  in  the  I’niled  Stales  in  Rl(l7.  and  holds  a 
jKTpelual  concession  from  the  Republic  of  Rolivia  for  the  construct  ion  of  lines  of 
railway  in  that  Rejiiiidic.  in  all  about  772  miles.  This  milea>r*‘ includes  the  line  from 
(Intro,  the  northern  terminal  of  the  .Vntofairasta  A  Rolivia  Railway,  to  \’iachi,  I2(i 
miles  (sue  aboviM.  There  had  been  (‘X|>ended  S(i,227.2  lb  on  tin*  ( lruro-\ iachi  line  to 
liecember  21.  1012.  The  Rolivia  Railway  has  al.-Jo  completed  biiildlin;  or  has  pre- 
jecti'd  lines  as  follows;  (  I )  From  (Irurolo  ('ochabamba  (  122  milesi.  on  which  t  Id, S2(l,- 
0(1(1  had  b(‘en  exjiended  to  1  lecember  21,  I!ll2:  (2  i  from  Rio  Miilato  to  I’olosi  ( I  (Hi  miles), 
on  which  .SS.()b2.b7b  had  becti  ex|>ended  to  liecember  21,  1012;  (2)  frotn  rytini  (on 
the  Anlofairasla  A  Rolivia  Railway)  to  Tiipiza  S2,b(i-1,044  expended  to  liecember  ill, 
lOlil;  (4)  from  ha  I’az  to  I’lUTlo  I’ando;  (b)  from  I’otosi  to  Sucre  (the  capital),  etc. 
Tbe.se  various  lines,  when  com])leted.  will  irive  a  com])n“hensive  railway  system  to 
Rolivia.  and  will  irreatly  aid  in  openimr  up  the  re.soiirces  of  that  Republic. 

The  author  (‘onclinlos  the  article  with  a  hri(‘f  tle.scription  of  the 
Chilean  Traiisandiiu'  Ktiilway,  which  has  hert'tol’orc  heen  tlie  snhjt'ct 
of  various  Brbi.ETix  articles. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry,  liy  Lester  W.  Stnuiss,  is  tin*  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  recently  ])ul)lishe(l  Ity  the  Mining  and  Scitnitilic 
I’rcss  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  which  ai-c*  set  forth  in  a  vt'iy  coinjne- 
lu'iisive  manner  the  thdails  of  this  iinjiortant  industry.  Ainoni;  other 
fetitures  of  intt'rest  to  thosi'  interestml  in  nitrati',  tin*  followin';  t'X- 
cer])t,  dealinj;  with  the  inamu'r  in  which  nitrate  heat  in';  land  nniy  In* 
aetjuired,  nniy  In*  of  A  alue: 

Nitrate  around  is  not  obtainable  by  llie  usual  methods  of  di'iiouncemeni.  tivery 
year  certain  areas  an*  a'lvertised  for  s.tle,  by  auction,  at  a  minimum  bid  price  of  a 
certain  number  of  centavos  (of  ibe  •,mld  jieso  of  ISd.  (2(1  ceiilsj  ])er  <|uinlal  i  metric) 
'•f  salitre  )>rodncible,  the  hiirhest  bidder  obtains  the  tract  offered.  The  irronnd  has 
been  jireviously  reported  on  by  (lovernineni  entrineers,  who  stale  a  minimum  ]>ro- 
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(liH  tidii  of  a  certain  nunihcr  t(f  tnillion  i  metric)  ((iiintals  of  saliire  iiossil)le.  W'itli 
this  as  a  l)asis,  and  takini;  into  consideration  the  economic  situation  of  tlie  ])roi>erty 
as  retrards  railroa<l  fa<‘ilitie3  atid  more  especially  water  stt]>]dy,  the  i)rice  I'cr  intdric 
(piitital  of  salitre  recoveraltle  is  arrived  at.  The  yearly  attctiotis  are  litnited  to  i>roi>- 
<‘rties  tiot  havitii;  a  greater  total  oiitpttt  thati  l-t.OOO.OOl)  tnetric  (piititals  Kjithital  ecptals 
I’L’d.  lt)  |Muitids)  of  nitrate,  atid  to  he  made  tt]i  in  lots  of  over  T.OdO.IHH)  qtiititals  "oittptit 
I'apacity"  ;  where  the  groittid  does  not  ])ertnit  of  this  minimtttn.  hw  may  he  offereil . 
The  transfer  of  title  is  tinder  the  resjMinsihility  of  the  state.  Entry  to  the  hidditig 
tnnsi  1)0  accom])atiied  l)y  a  de])osit,  to  the  order  of  the  director  of  the  tnuisiiry,  for 
an  amontit  e<]nal  to  It)  ])er  cetit  of  the  minimntn  jirii'c.  This  deposit  is  ])restttnahly 
reinrned  to  the  tionsncci'ssfnl  bidders.  The  deeils  of  sale  mttst  he  siu^neil  withiti  HI) 
days  after  the  day  of  s;tle,  and  the  halaiice  of  the  sale  price  then  ])aid  in  lirst-class 
!)()  days’  drafts  on  London;  failure  to  a])pear  within  the  timt'  specified,  or  if  the  time 
set  is  ignored,  riHutiis  the  forfeiture  of  the  dejiosil.  The  slate  does  not  hold  itself 
res])onsihle  for  the  (|naniity  of  nitrate  said  to  exist  in  the  jironnd  on  the  statement 
and  i)lans  of  the  Dcleyacion  Fiscal  de  .''alitreras.  The  dale  of  the  auction  is  i)nh- 
lished  in  the  newsi)ai)ers  of  Sanliayo,  Val]>arai.so,  and  I(|ni<|n(‘,  and  abroad  in  London. 
New  York,  Paris,  |{erlin,  and  llamhnrir.  The  (iovernmeni  ilonales  money  from 
lime  to  time  for  works  heiielicial  to  the  industry.  For  exam))le,  it  jtave  ;?,SIM).()tl(l 
])esosof  l8d.  ftold,  nr  ,. ‘578, 01)0,  fora  water  lint*  for  hiiiiqiie,  and  also  yrantsa  subsidy 
to  the  Nitrate  A.s.sociation  of  .t:-H),00t)  yt'urly. 

(’oiDpanttivt'ly  few  people  know  tlnit  iotlint*  is  ji  hy-piotltiet  of  tin* 
nilitite  indiistiy  itnd  that  ('hilt*  ])i'aetieally  sii])plies  the  enliio  worhl 
with  this  W(*ll-known  jihariiitieeiiticitl  aitieh*.  Mr.  Strauss  "ivt's  the 
followint;  hrit'f  description  of  the  nu'tlnnl  of  production: 

Iodine  to  the  extent  of  1.010,  ISO  pounds  was  protlnced  and  exitorled  in  1012;  it  is  a 
Itfodnci  derivt'tl  from  the  nitrate  anti  is  an  athlitional  sonret*  t)f  revenue  to  the  (iovern- 
ment,  the  ex])orl  tax  hein>;  lO.  ttl.  (21  t;t*nls)  ])er  i)onnd.  fts  exjtortation  is  limileil 
by  the  ‘‘Iodine  (‘ombinalittn  ”  .st)  as  to  kei*])  it])  prices,  so  ttnly  a  small  ]>ro])orlit)n 
of  iht*  possible  t)nt|)nl  is  matle.  'I'hose  ttlicinas  (10  in  1012 1  which  liave  caliche  hijrh 
in  .soilinm  iotlale.  are  the  favt>retl  jtrtxlncers.  Tin*  Domeykt)  t)licina  in  the  Antttla- 
u'asia  ilistrict  has  a  capacity  of  100. 000  ]>onnds  of  ioiline  per  year.  The  mt>lhoil  t)f 
mannfacinre ettnsisis  in  trealint;  the  mother  lit|nors  frtnn  the  nitrate  crystalli/.iny  vats 
or  tanks,  which  ettniain  ioiline  princi])ally  as  sotlinm  iodale,  will  a  mixture  of  sodium 
bisulphite,  anti  is  carried  tint  as  folltiws:  The  bisnl|)hile  of  .sotla  is  prepart-tl  by  biirn- 
imr  a  mixinre  of  nitrate  tif  sotla  ami  coal  ‘  lines.”  the  soda  so  ftirmetl  is  leachetl  ttnl, 
decanletl,  anti  sniphnrons  acid  yas  (inaile  by  bnrnini.'  nativt*  snlphnr  in  iron  stttves) 
is  ])asst*tl  throntrh  in  excess,  thus  forming  bisnlphitt*.  'I’o  a  given  cinanlily  of  mt)lht*r 
liiintir  a  snilicient  amount  t)l  the  above  mixture  t)f  bisnliihite  t)f  soda  is  athletl  until  the 
temiiorary  brandy  coloration  (tine  tt)  fret)  iotlinei  has  tlisapjit'aretl,  and  the  .sttlntitm 
is  idear,  lht*n  about  20  ])i“r  ct“ni  t)f  its  vtilnme  of  fre.sli  molht'r  litjiior  is  athletl  through 
whitdi  the  iotline  is  precipilatetl;  the  ref|nirt)tl  proitorlitnis  being  determineil  by  tests 
matle  beforehanti.  The  iotline  is  alltiwetl  to  settle,  is  lilteretl,  jtre.ssetl,  anti  the  cakes 
so  formetl.  ctinlaining  about  To  per  ci‘nl  iotline,  art*  ])lacetl  in  one  ttni  chargt*s  in  iroti 
'■t'lorts  ct)nnecit*tl  with  ct)ndt*nst*rs,  math*  of  earlht*nwart*  tlrain  jiijtes  abttnt  30  inches 
iliamelt*r,  ])]act*d  tm  a  gt*nlle  incline.  Tin*  reltirls,  aftt*r  carefnl  luting  with  clay, 
an*  gt*nily  lin*tl  until  iht*  ittdint*  is  all  ilrivt*n  t)vt*r.  Tht*  aiijiaratus  is  allowt*tl  it)  cool 
for  st*vt*ral  tlays,  aflt*r  which  tht*  pipt*s  art*  opent*tl  at  night  when  the  tempt*ralnre  is 
ct)olt*r.  anti  iht*  crystallizt*tl  itttlint*,  t)!).)!  pt*r  ct*nl  pnrt*,  is  .shovelt'd  ttnt  anti  itacketl 
in  lOO-pttnml  b.irrt*ls,  that  are  after\vards]st*wetl  in  rawhitlt*  for  transportation. 

Plea  for  a  Constructive  Pan  American  Quarantine  is  tlie  title  nf  a 
very  timely  etlitnritil  hy  Dr.  dtthn  A.  linrnsby  in  the  Motleni  llos- 
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pital  (St.  Louis.  Mo.)  for  .Vuiiust.  Tlio  subject  is  one  of  such  jjravc 
iiuportancc,  and  the  su«:"cstion  olfcrcd,  tlic  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  C|uarantino  eoniinission,  seems  to  he  such  a  jiraetieal  and 
feasible  solution  that  the  editorial,  with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duetorv  paragraphs,  is  herewith  reproduced: 

III  the  (luy.s  t>el'<)re  wi"  knew  the  cause,  course,  and  jiatlioloiry  of  the  coininnnicabic 
iliscases,  tlie  tiest  (inanintine  otlicer  of  any  country  or  jiort  was  he  wlio  could  raise 
and  inaintait)  the  highest,  strongest,  and  most  forniidahly  "liog  liigli”  harriiT  against 
intercourse  of  any  kitid  with  ati  alllicted,  helide.ss,  and  needy  neisrhhoring  State  or 
IHirt.  'I'liat  time,  thatiks  to  our  jiresent-day  scientilic  knowit-dge,  as  well  as  our 
humatiitarianism  and  common  sense,  has  gone  hy,  atid  we  ktiow  now  that  scietitilic 
iiuarantine  contemjilates  the  largest  jiossihle  mi'asure  of  utiinterrujited  intercourse, 
the  frc'est  jiossihle  interchange  of  commodities,  the  greatest  measure  of  hel])fulness  to 
the  alllicted  jieojile,  and  at  tin*  same  time  the  emjiloyment  of  th<‘  most  highly  dcvelojied 
methods  of  jirevention  of  the  sjiread  of  di.sea.se. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  cured  of  our  habit  of  jianic  in  the  face  of  danger, 
;ind  if  there  is  any  one  thing  mori'  dangerous  than  the  danger  itself  it  is  the  blind, 
utirea.soning  jianic  that  accotupauies  it.  In  the  case  of  an  e])idemic  this  habit  of 
Jianic  takes  th(>  fortn  of  a  declaratioti  of  ejuarantine  long  before  it  is  delinitely  deter- 
mineil  that  such  a  course  is  n(“C(‘s.sary.  We  go  on  the  jiritu-ijile  that  it  is  best  to  tie  u]i 
everything  lirst,  atul  mak(>  a  jirojier  imiiiiry  afterwards  to  detertnine  whether  there 
was  really  something  to  be  frightened  about.  That  jiriticijih*  is  all  right  if  we  belit've 
that  '‘self-jire.servation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  but  there  is  a  jiretty  gmieral  feeling 
abroad  nowadays  that  we  owe  our  brother  somethiug.  ev(*u  at  th(“  jirice  of  a  little  risk 
to  ourselves. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  a  declaratioti  of  quarantine  against  a  South  or  Uetitral 
.\tnericati  jnirt  very  often  means  financial  ruin  of  the  coutifry  deiiendenf  on  it?  And 
is  it  generally  known  that  very  many  of  these  (juarantines  are  false  alarms,  and  that 
the  dreaded  disease  was  not  jiresimt  at  all,  or,  if  jin'.sotif,  was  also  jiresetit  in  quite  as 
aggravated  form  in  the  jiorts  which  cut  off  communication?  Atid  is  it  generally  ajijire- 
ciafed  that  a  little  intelligent  coojieration  with  the  alllicted  jieojile  would  have  stainjied 
out  the  trouble  in  its  incijiiency,  before  it  got  to  be  a  metiace?  A  ca.se  iti  jiointi  Three 
cases  of  jdague  develojied  in  New  Orh'ans  within  the  month;  the  Surgesm  (Jeneral  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  on  the  ground  and  at  work  before  the  jniblic  ktiew 
about  the  I'a.ses.  If  those  cases  had  occurred  iti  a  Vetiezuelan  jiort,  quarantine  regti- 
lations  would  have  closed  the  door  of  every  jiort  iti  the  world  ag.iinst  the  already 
alllicted  jieojile,  and  it  would  lake  years  for  them  to  recover,  although  tiot  atiother 
case  of  the  di.sea.se  were  to  develoji. 

Then,  why  not  go  about  this  quarantitie  busine.ss  iti  ati  orderly  fa.shion,  atid  as 
though  all  the  jieojile  in  this  hemisjihere  were  indeed  fellow  human  beings  entitled 
to  thoughtful  consideration,  one  of  atiother? 

How  would  it  do  to  create  by  governtiiental  initiative  an  international  fjuarantine 
•■ommission.  with  a  represiuitative  from  I'ach  indiqiendent  state,  tuition,  atid  island? 
This  commissioii  would  ojicrale  something  like  our  own  Interstate  UotniiKTce.  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  Would  have  an  exjiert  in  diagtiosis  of  the  (juaratitinable  disea.ses  in  every  jiort 
on  the  .VtiK'fican  Continent.  A  school  would  be  niaintaiti''d  for  the  trainingof  these 
exjierts.  or  arrangi'ments  wotild  be  madi*  for  that  jiurjiose  with  existing  .schools.  No 
exjiert  would  be  ijualiliial  for  ajijiointment  excejit  after  a  thorough  examination. 
Under  such  a  scheme*  each  jiort  or  country  jiarticijiating  would  send.  say.  two  men 
from  each  jiort  to  be  I'xamiiud,  and.  if  not  (|Ualili(‘d,  to  be  trained  -  traitied  not  only 
iti  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  lhe.se  sjii'cial  di.si'ases.  but  scbooled  in  the  jirescribed 
methods  of  jiroeedure  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  It  would  take  jierhajis  a  year  or  two  to 
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oroate  a  cliaiii  of  experts  eonuieteiit  to  liaiidle  any  sitiialioii.  Tlie  eoiuinissioii  would 
have  its  periuaiieiit  head(|Uarters  at  some  central  or  desirahle  i)oiiit.  and  the  moment 
its  expert  n'ported  hy  wire  the  i)resene(‘  of  an  mithn-ak  anywhere,  it  would  fake 
eharu:e  of  the  situation,  direct  a  eomimdiensive  ])rocram.  and  send  projx'r  hel])  it 
nec(‘ssary. 

In  such  a  system  every  country  would  want  to  i)articipate.  hecanse  failure  to  do  so 
would  render  it  liahle  to  tin*  inllietion  of  the  otitrasreons  quarantine  reffttlations  that 
now  operate  airainst  all. 

Co.stly?  ('ertaiidy.  hut  not  I  ])er  cent  as  costly  as  the  jiresinit  financially  rninons 
and  humanly  rnthh'ss  system. 

The  World’s  Oldest  Tree,  in  tlic  .Inly  luniiln'r  <>!'  Aniorican  Forostrv 
(Washinojton,  1).  C.),  is  a  rojiroductioii,  in  ])ail,  of  Prof.  Dagofott’s 
arlielo  wliicli  appealed  in  a  rocent  nuinix'rof  tlio  (’alifornia  ( )ntlook. 
'rite  <liscov('iv  of  tliis  most  inn  ark  aide  sja'cinn'n  of  vt'ni'ialdo  vciit'ta- 
tion,  prcsorvi'd  for  10(1,(10(1  years  in  the  asphalt-ladtMi  soil,  is  noto- 
wortliy,  and  the  following  (‘xeerpts  tell  the  gist  of  the  story: 

What  is.  with  ,<rood  reason,  claimed  to  he  the  oldest  tns'  in  the  world  may  now  he  ' 
seen  at  Los  .\ti<;el<“s.  Cal.,  havititr  r(*cently  heen  unearthed  from  th(‘  fossil  heds  at 
Ttancho  La  Mr(‘a.  Cal..  to<;ether  with  hones  of  the  sah(>r-tooth(‘d  tiirer.  the  oiant  s'ronnd 
sloth,  the  dims  wolf,  and  other  animals  of  the  distant  Ti'rtiary  period.  How  old  the 
tree  is  scientists  can  hut  e.stimate.  htit  there  is  little  dotiht  that  if  is  fully  KtO.ttOl)  years 
since  it  was  httriinl  and  i)re.«erved  in  .«o  wotidrons  a  fashion  that  it  is  in  exist  (“nee  to-day. 

The  trt'e  was  found  hy  men  workitii;  in  the.  ])its  under  th(“  direction  of  I’rof.  Frank  S. 
l)a,i;,i;(:.tt.  director  of  the  Mns(“nniof  History.  Sci(“nce.  and  Art.  at  F.xi>osition  Park.  Los 
Angeles.  Prof.  Dagg(nt.  in  the  California  Outlook,  (h'serihes  the  (“xcavations  and  the 
discovery  of  the  tree.  He  .says: 

“  .\s  the  different  ])its  were  o])(nied  and  hones  expos(‘d  to  view,  interest  left  the  held 
as  a  whole  and  eenten'd  on  these  little  s])ots.  .\s  nnnsnal  linds  hegan  to  show  up. 
these  ))its  began  to  he  designated  hy  .so:ne  descri])tive  nam((.  For  instance.  ))it  :{  soon 
became  known  as  the  ‘Mn'c*  pit.’’  owittg  to  the  discovery  of  a  line  s|)ecimen  of  tree  in 
it.  This  find  soon  became  well  ktiown  and  was  watched  hy  scores  of  local  scientists 
with  groat  inten'st.  It  was  an  education,  or  otlu“rwise.  to  list(‘n  to  the  learned  discus¬ 
sions  carried  on  as  the  men  slowly  exposed  the  tree  from  day  to  day  hy  the  removal 
of  the  snrrotitiding  as|)halt-i>aeked  hones. 

“.Ahotit  :t  tVet  from  the  surface  a  stratum  of  fossil  horn's  was  encountered.  Owing 
to  sev('ral  gas  vents,  wati'r  had  been  admitted  to  the  ma.ss  and  the  hoiu's  were  too  soft 
to  h('  saved.  Heneath  this  layer,  after  ])assing  through  a  eotijde  of  U'et  of  clay,  the 
iiK'n  came  niton  a  more  or  h'ss  worm-eaten  stub.  .As  tin*  bones  were  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  more  of  the  tri'e  was  constantly  exposed.  One  day  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  skull  of  a  mastodon  was  taken  out.  followed  by  that  of  a  catnel.  Saber-toothed 
tigers  and  wolves  came  with  such  fre(ineney  as  to  cause  no  comment.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  skull  of  a  lion  of  the  .African  type,  of  monstrous  size,  came  to  view. 
'I'his  was  found  erowdc'd  closely  la'iieath  a  big  fork  of  th(“  trt'e. 

“Now  we  bt'gan  to  feel  sure  that  this  ‘trt'e’  was  no  drifting  log  etid  u]»  in  a  vent, 
tirt'at  caution  was  taken  to  savt'  and  tiott'  evt'ry  detail  which  might  have  a  bearing  on 
its  occurrence.  Fragments  of  bark  wert'  saved;  ma.sses  of  h'avt's  and  twigs  matted  in 
the  asphalt  were  examined  with  inicro.scopic  eyes  to  st'c  if  tlu'y  W('re  mt'rt'  drift,  or 
the  stomach  contents  of  herbivorous  animals.  Bushels  of  loose  material  wert'  washt'd 
in  ga.soline  through  sieves  for  seeds,  inst'cts,  and  the  thousand  an.l  one  minute  forms 
otht'rwise  lost. 

“.At  15  feet  a  network  of  largt'  roots  was  encountt'rt'd  intermingh'd  with  skulls  and 
hones  of  bison,  camel,  tigt'r,  wolf,  and  sloth.  AVorking  aroutid  to  the  north,  the  roots 
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were  found  firmly  oinlioddod  in  a  bank  of  oil-soaked  clay,  jirovino  that  tli(“  tree  ha<l 
urown  where  found.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  have  hetui  made,  some  wise  aiul  some 
otherwise.  Out  of  it  all  we  may  conclude  that  the  tret*  once  ^'rt'w  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  run  or  depression,  the  roots  on  one  side  (irmly  embedded  in  the  bank.  On  the 
other  side  they  extended  itito  a  soft,  jierhaps  muddy  basin.  The  ever-shiftin*;  gas, 
under  heavy  pre.ssure,  in  its  effort  to  reach  the  surfaci*,  jirobably  followed  the  rotit 
of  the  tree  as  the  ]M)int  of  least  resistance.  Once  at  the  surfact*,  the  asjihalt  dejiosit 
commenced  and  the  trap  began  its  work,  slowly,  over  hundreds  of  years  t)f  time, 
until  tin*  tr(*(*  was  comjiletely  cover(*d  as  the  surrouiidiug  country  gradually  (died. 

‘‘One  wonders  why  the  tr(*(*  did  not  d(*cay  and  fall  before  these  long  years  elajised. 
AVe  know  that  all  its  small(*r  branches  did  d(*cay,  as  the  worm-drilled  ends  attest, 
l(*aving  oidy  tin*  ponderous  trunk,  18  inches  in  dianu*t(*r,  and  one  main  fork.  There 
s(*ems  to  be  only  om*  ])robable  ."“olution  of  the  (iu(*stion.  ('(*rtaiidy  the  tree  must  have 
l)(*en  kilk*d  soon  after  the  oil  ])eu(*trated  its  root  area,  and  it  seems  almost  as  certain 
that  as  the  saj)  l(*ft  the  tn*(*  it  was  replac(*d  by  the  j)euetrating  as|)halt-lad(*n  oil,  the 
wonderful  ])rt*servativ(‘  of  Kaiicho  l.a  l?r(*a.  That  it  ditl  its  work  well  is  certain,  for 
the  wood  is  sound  enough  to  make  into  furniture  to-day.  An  authenticat(*d  sample 
of  tin*  tree  was  s{*nt  to  tin*  biological  Survey  at  Washington  for  analysis,  and  the  micro¬ 
scopic  slides  w(*re  made  of  transv(*rs(*  and  cross  sections,  showing  that  the  tn*(*  was  a 
cypre.ss  {('uiyrcssufi  inacuabiann).'’ 

Origin  of  the  Banana,  hv  iIk*  t'ditor  of  Tlie  rfoiiriial  of  Heredity 
(Washiiigtoii.  i).  ('.),  is  an  interesting  and  informative  article  in  the 
dime,  1914,  nnmher  of  tliat  itnhlication.  The  following  excerjtts  will 
he  of  interest  not  only  to  those  directly  connected  with  the  production 
t)f  the  delectable  and  nutritious  fruit,  hut  to  many  who  know  it  only 
as  a  staple  article  of  food  which  has  become  as  generally  and  widely 
distril)uted  in  the  markets  of  tin*  United  States  as  the  indigenous 
apj)le: 

Then*  seems  little  r(*ason  to  doubt  that  llu*  banana  was  one  of  tlu*  first  foods  of  man, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  cultivated. 

■'Wild  bananas  and  their  botanical  relatives.”  says  O.  F.  Cook,  '’an*  natives  of  ilu* 
rocky  slo])es  of  mountainous  regionsof  the  moist  Tro))ics,  where  shrugs  and  trees  pr(*veut 
the  growth  of  ordinary  herbaceous  veg(*tation.”  It  is  ])robably  in  a  similar  region 
that  the  first  ai)i)earance  of  man  is  to  be  looked  for.  "  I*',verything  leads  one  to 
believe,”  as  Iteccari  say.s,  •‘that  the  ]>rincii)al  cultivated  fruits  originated  in  the 
r{*gion  where  man  first  acquin'd  a  high  grade  of  civilization.”  Primordial  man  of  the 
Tro])ica  was  undoubtedly  an  agriculturist  rather  than  a  live-stock  bn*(*der.  Jle  lived 
on  the  rcsotirces  most  readily  ftirnished  him  b}'  nattire,  and  among  these  few  would  lx* 
more  readily  available  than  the  batiatia.  It  is  ])ermi.ssible,  then,  to  sui)])o.se  that  the 
batiatia  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  that  attracted  his  atteutioti;  that  he  .sooti  brought  it 
tmderctiltivation.and  that  heatotice  began  to  submit  it  to  that  long  pn)(*essof  imi>rove- 
m(*tit  which  has  continued  for  ])erhaj)s  some  hutidreds  of  thousands  of  years  and  is  more 
active  to-day  than  ev(*r  before. 

If  man  ap])eared  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  as  is  widely  believed  at  present,  it 
si*<*tns  tiatural  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  banatia  iti  the  same  region;  and  such  a  locatioti 
for  it  is  accei)ted  by  most  botanists.  This  ])rimitive  banana  probably  did  not  differ 
wideh’from  the  wild  batianas  found  to-day  in  many  j)arts  of  the  Trojtics,  although  none 
of  tlie  latter  cati  be  contidently  jtointed  out  as  representing  the  ancestral  type.  Bec.*- 
cari,  inde(*d,  cotisiders  that  all  the  wild  forms  knowti  to-day  are  tnerely  cultivated 
forms  which  have  escaped  from  cultivation  at  some  time  iti  the  ])ast.  He  found  in 
Boriust  fotir  tiew  species  which  grew  only  iti  regions  deforested  by  man.  Whence  were 


CLUSTKH  UF  WILD,  SEED-HEARING  HANANAS. 

The  fruit  is  concealed  by  huge  bracts,  part  of  which  have  lieeii  raised  to  show  the  “fingers.”  This  was  probably  the  original 
habit  of  the  plant,  although  these  bracts  have  liisappeared  in  the  cultivatc<l  forms,  so  comrnonlv  seen  in  fruit  stores.  The 
above  photograph  (by  the  Bureau  of  -Vgriculture,  I’hilippino  Islands)  is  of  the  species  known 'as  Virgen.  Natives  of  the 
Philippines  propagate  it  only  by  seed. 
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A  HAND  OF  WILD  HANANAci. 


Alllioiij;li  lh<‘  spp(is  arc  mimcroiis  and  fully  dcvcloiicd,  they  are  iiiiuli  fewer  in  laojiortkin  to  llie  amount  of  iiulp  than 
in  the  Afruan  sneries.  This  fruit  is  from  Cavite.  I’hilijipine  Islands,  where  it  is  collociuially  known  as  .Minsanay. 
liotaiusts  regard  it  as  a  once  cultivated  form  that  escaped  from  cultivation  lom;  afto  and  has  regained  fertile  ^eeds 
through  cross-polination  with  some  distantly  related  tyjie. 
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tiicy  hrougluV  He  asked  liiiiisell'.  and  was  nldiired  lo  coTieliide.  aller  a  survey  ui  ilie 
wlude  i)ndjlein.  llial  ]irol)al)ly  eacli  ri-irion  de\  el<>]>s  its  own  well-cliaraeleri/ed  sjieeies 
(if  Musa  ~a  euiudusiou  wliieli  (iuds  supjiiirt  iu  tlio  fact  tliat  uo  sjieeies  yet  kuuwii  has  a 
very  wide  ■;(•  iifraphical  distrihutioii.  At  jireseiit  tlu-  ireiius  seeius  to  lie  depeiideut  on 
mail  for  its  possitiililies  of  develojitneiit .  It  eaii  not  tuake  its  way  iti  the  prituitive 
forest,  he  eoiieludes.  It  is  one  of  tlie  luaiiy  crojis  whieli  have  heeu  so  eliausied  liy  man 
to  meet  his  own  needs  tliat  they  are  uo  loiiirer  aide  to  hold  their  own  iu  the  free  eotii- 
jietitiou  of  uatitre. 

The  original  form  of  liaiiatia  mtist  have  heeu  of  lit  lie  value  as  a  fruit.  ( 'ook  has  there¬ 
fore  eoueluded  that  it  was  first  a  root  crop,  the  roots  heiug  used  even  yet  hy  the  nal  ives 
of  .some  regions,  while  the  tender  heart  was  doiihlle.ss  also  an  article  of  food,  as  it  is 
to-day  in  Abyssinia.  Cultivate. 1  for  its  roots,  the  hauana  l)(>gan  to  jirodiice  heller 
fruits,  hy  ehatiee,  or  as  a  result  of  asexual  jirojiagatiou,  and  at  a  very  early  day  must 
have  become  more  prized  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former. 

■'The  wild  varieties  are  almost  wholly  seeds,’’  Heccari  observes,  ■•hut  what  pulp 
exists  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  therefore  oidy  retpiires  .some  agent  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  seeds  and  promote  that  of  pulp  to  iiroduce  good  bauaiias.  Kffeclive  causes 
are  sterility  produced  by  hybridization,  and  iui])rovement  by  asexual  reproduction.” 
Iloth  of  these  means  may  have  been  used  by  the  prehistoric  jilaiit  bret'ders  of  the 
Tropics.  Cioss-polliiiation  between  (  ifferent  specie's  would  easily  take  place,  and 
would  result  in  at  least  jiartial  sterility  of  the  product.  The'se  hybrids,  ast.xually 
jiropagated  either  by  man  or  by  nature,  would  retain  their  stc'rility,  and  a  "hortictil- 
tural  \ariety’’  would  b(*  established.  Heccari's  own  idea  is  that  all  the  bananas  of 
to-day  are,  in  fact,  the  rt'siilts  of  hybridization  of  various  original  wild  forms  which 
have  now  di.sajipeared.  This  iu  itself  would  be  sullicit'iil  to  e.xidaiu  the  seedless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  of  commerce:  while  the  uunn  roiis  seed-bearing  sjiecies  found  wild 
at  present  are  accounted  for  by  Meccari's  hypothesis  that  they  repri'sent  the  iiroduct 
of  one  of  the  normally  sterile  forms  jmllinated  from  some  sjiecies  suliiciently  distinct 
to  cause  the  jtroduclion  of  normal  seed.  *  *  ♦ 

The  o;-igiu  of  the  present  s(‘,*dless  varieties  is  exjilained  by  many  writers  as  a  matter 
of  simjile  seh  ction  rather  than  of  hybridization.  The  knowledge  which  we  are  arad- 
ually  acipiiriugof  the  results  of  jilaiit  hybridization,  howevi'r,  makes  it  seem  jilaiisible 
that  some  cro.ss  was  the  starling  jioiiit  from  which  the  trojiical  uati\  (‘  began  hi.-  jiioc<  ss 
of  selection.  The  little  knowledgi'  we  have  of  the  agricultural  skill  of  jirimiliv*' 
man  gives  abundant  reason  to  believe  him  intc'lligent  (‘iiough  to  jirojiagale  choice 
strains  of  his  stajile  crojis  by  offshoots.  In  the  banana  nature  her.'^elf  show(‘d  him 
the  way;  for  iu  addition  lo  seeds,  which  must  always  have  been  the  normal  way  of 
rejiroductioii,  the.  banana  could  jirojiagate  itself  rajiidly  by  suckers-  uide.«s  the  jiriini- 
tive  types  were  very  different  from  those  we  know  to-day.  Around  tin*  base  of  iht' 
jilant  numerous  small  suckt'rs  ar(‘  thrown  uji:  these,  it  is  believed,  linally  sc'jiarate 
themselves  from  the  jian'iil  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  abscission  cells  and  roll 
down  hill  (when  the  jilant  is  growing  on  a  slojiei  until  their  jirogre.ss  is  arn'sti'd  by 
.some  obstacle;  then  they  take  root  and  rejiroduce  their  jiata'ut  form. 

To  sum  UJI.  we  find  the  banana  established  as  an  imjiortant  croji  as  far  back  as  we 
can  see.  Heccari.  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  its  ctdtivatiou  in  the  Pliocene 
ejioch.  although  tlu're  is  by  no  means  agn'i'im'iit  of  jiah'ontologists  as  to  whetlu'r 
man  existc'd  as  a  distinct  sjiecii's  in  that  ejioch.  In  the  .Miocene.  Heccari  lecalls. 
we  liud  a  wide  variety  of  strange  forms:  in  the  Pliocene,  we  nu'ct  forms  similar  to 
those  we  know  to-day.  “It  is  oidy  in  the  Pliocene  that  we  find  forms  of  mammals 
identical  with  those  of  tin'  jire.si'iit.  *  *  *  Jt  is  jiossibh'  that  it  was  iu  that  ejioch 

that  man.  clearly  establislu'd  as  a  sjx'cii's  with  the  characteristics  hi'  now  shows,  had 
In'gun  to  domesticate  jilants  and  animals."  and  if  so.  W('  must  certaiidy  jiut  tlu'  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  banana  in  that  ejioch:  Kirst,  jii'rhajis.  as  a  root  croji.  and  tlu'ti  as  a  fruit 
croj).  when  man  seizt'd  and  jii'rjM'tuati'd  in  tin'  jilant  the  variations  favorable'  to  his 
needs,  which  chance  intersjx'cilic  hybridization  may  havt'  offered. 


THK  WAV  liANAXAS  CHOW 


In  the  patio  of  the  Pan  Ameriian  rnupii.  Washington,  D.  I'.,  is  a  banana  plant  lioarint:  l)los.s«m  and 
fniit.  The  alpove  picture  shows  the  Imiii-h  of  Ipananas  only  partially  filled  out,  while  at  the  lower  end 
may  lie  seen  the  larjte  blossom. 
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From  the  Indo-Malayan  rejrion,  aeeordiiif:  to  tlie  generally  reeeivcd  account,  man 
iiiuHt  have  carried  the  banana  on  his  mif;rations.  both  eastward  and  to  tlie  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  perhaps  to  America.  The  i)lant  is  admirably  adapted  for 
transportation  over  long  distances,  because  its  suckers  can  be  dried  and  carried  with¬ 
out  ditliculty  in  that  condition  for  several  months,  to  take  root  at  once  when  jdacc'd 
in  the  deep  rich  soil  which  they  love.  *  *  * 

This  circumstantial  account  has  always  failed  to  siitisfy  a  certain  numlier  of  bota¬ 
nists,  whose  belief  that  the  banana  was  found  here  long  before'  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
is  based  partially  on  tradition,  more'  on  the  belief  that  it  coidd  never  have  spread  so 
rapidly  in  the  years  following  the  eon(|uest  as  to  account  for  its  abundance  in  the 
matiy  localities  where  it  is  report eil  ley  early  writers;  ]>artly  on  the  large  number  of 
distinct  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  jtarts  of  America,  and  partly  on  the  finding 
of  leaves  re.seiubling  those  of  the  leanana  in  pre-Columleian  graves  in  South  Anu'rica. 
Tlie  first  consideration  .seems  to  have  weighed  heavily  with  von  Humboldt,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  thi*  fruit  a  nativi'  of  America,  saying.  ‘‘  It  is  a  constant  tradition 
in  Mexico  and  on  all  the  mainland  that  the  jilatano  arton  and  the  Homenico  were 
cultivated  there  long  befori'  Kuropeans  arrivi'd.”  Most  of  th('  botanists  who  have 
studied  the  subject  have  not  considered  tradition  a  sufficient  ground  for  judgment. 
He  Candolle  contented  himself  with  a  verdiid  for  "a  jirodigious  antiquity  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  a  primitive  existence  in  Asia  and  a  diffusion  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  races  of  mankind  or  even  earlier.’’ 

•Vs  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  exhumation  of  leaves,  those  who  uphold  the 
-Vsiatic  origin  of  the  banana  contend  that  knowledge  that  these  leaves  were  really 
Musa  is  lacking,  and  that  they  wen*  mon*  probably  leavi's  of  some  such  ))lant  as 
lleliconia,  a  South  American  relative.  O.  F.  Cook  has  brought  the  case  jirominenlly 
forward  during  the  last  few  years  by  championing  the  theory  of  American  origin, 
but  the  majority  of  writers  are  still  on  the  other  side. 

Whether  the  Musa,  as  we  know  it  to-day.  was  actually  cultivat<*d  by  the  natives 
of  the  S])anish  Main  when  (lolumbus  found  them,  there  .se<*ms  reason  to  believe  that 
it  or  a  closely  related  ])lant  existed  on  this  continent  several  millions  of  years  ago. 
Ilesearches  of  paleontologists  in  North  America  have  n'sulted  in  the  ideiitification 
of  a  genus  which  has  been  named  Musophyllum.  and  bears  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  the  bananas,  although  of  course  there  is  not  sullicient  evidence  available  to  decide 
the  exact  <legree  of  relationship.  The  best  kiiown  of  tlx'.se  finds  in  the  deposits  of 
th«'  IvM’ene  epoch  are  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Indian  as  a  Hunter,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Outtloor  World,  deals 
with  the  Indian  of  to-day,  the  semieivilized  descendant  of  the  free, 
wild  trilies  that  ei-stwhile  roamed  the  forests  and  plains  of  North 
America.  The  author,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Saltin,  deserihes  him  as  he 
actually  appeai-s  to  those  who  know  him  now  as  hunter  and  fjuide, 
with  rifle  and  knife  instead  of  how,  arrow,  and  tomahawk,  and  com¬ 
pares  his  qualities  as  a  hunter  of  wild  game  witli  tliose  of  the  white 
man. 

In  considering  the  modem  Indian  as  a  hunter  and  co,n]iaring  him  with  the  white 
man  we  must  remember  that  two  facts  militate  against  him— his  lack  of  ammunition 
and  his  lack  of  liberty.  Taking  ti))  the  latter  sittiation  first,  on  few  reservations  is 
rifle  game  (the  Indian  does  not  hunt  with  the  shotgun  >  to  be  found  in  any  quantity, 
and  to  leave  the  reservation  tlu'  Indian  must  have  a  ])ermit.  Thus  his  oj)portuni- 
ties  for  practice  are  kejit  <lown.  Moreover,  he  carries  a  rifle  only  by  permission 
Ilf  the  authorities. 


Courtesy  of  Outdoor  WorUI  Puhllsliintr  Co. 


Courtesy  i»f  Out<ioor  World  PuliUsliin^  Co. 

ClllKF  TWO-GUNS. 

A  fine  type  of  the  North  American  Indian. 


FISH  WOLF  ROBK. 


■V  typical  modem  Indian  chief  and  hunter  in 
full  coslmnc. 
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As  to  ainmuuitioii,  its  cost  is  another  serious  i)rt>l)lein  for  him .  Even  in  the  old  days 
when  the  ammunition  of  the  whites,  ]>owderand  ball,  was  su])ersedin"  the  how  and 
arrow,  and  the  Indian’s  keenest  desire  was  to  secuire  one  of  these  wondrous  death 
dealers,  ammunition  was  ditiicult  for  him.  Aside  from  whisky  and  trinkets,  powder 
and  lead  were  the  trader's  chief  asset.  To  hoard  the  ]>owder  the  Indian  was  prone 
to  underload  his  gun;  to  obtain  lead  he  would  commit  any  theft,  explore  any  region. 
The  load  deposits  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  first  ex])loited  by  the  Indians,  who  dug 
out  the  metal  for  their  bullet  molds. 

The  Indian  naturally  is  a  hunter,  as  naturally  he  is  a  warrior; 
all  his  instincts  direct  him  that  way.  Tlie  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  Army  men,  pioneers,  Indian  agents,  and  white  hunters 
is  that  he  is  the  game  finder  and  the  meat  getter  par  excellence.  The 
general  verdict  is  that  the  modern  Indian  is  inferior  to  the  white 
man  as  a  rifle  shot  at  long  range,  and  in  facing  of  dangerous  game; 
he  is  superior,  however,  as  a  trailer,  as  a  game  finder,  and  in  endurance 
and  general  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  optm. 

Tlie  Indian  rarely  attempts  a  long  shot  at  game.  In  the  old  days 
.‘10  or  40  yartls  was  the  killing  distance  of  the  arrow — although  pene¬ 
tration  was  considerable  even  at  longer  distances.  Thus  early 
the  Indian  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  game  close;  the  value 
of  ammunition,  later,  made  him  continue  the  hal)it,  and  his  great 
anxiety  to  secure  what  he  sighted,  for  meat  and  pelt,  influenced  him 
yet  more. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  guns  the  Indiun  lumter  of  to-day  is 
the  short-range  shot  that  his  father  was.  He  wants  to  be  sure  of  his 
meat  (for  he  needs  it)  and  he  does  not  like  to  miss.  He  will  go  to  any 
exertion  or  j)ains  ratlier  than  run  the  risk  of  a  fruitless  attempt. 

In  the  pui-suit  of  dangerous  game  the  Indian’s  hereditary  caution 
asserts  itself.  When  every  warrior  in  the  trib(‘  was  a  unit  of  the  tribal 
strength,  unnecessary  exj)osure  was  deemed  foolish.  Tlie  Indian 
war  tactics  have  been  ‘‘the  greatest  damage  at  the  least  expense;’’ 
and  for  that  reason  tlie  Indian  is  a  poor  fighter  at  near  quarters. 
Taught  in  such  a  school  he  avoids  the  dangerous  beast  in  jueference  to 
seeking  him.  To  kill  the  grizzl}-  bear  may  be  glory — but  to  be  killed 
by  him  is  extinction,  quite  the  ojijiosite  of  distinction,  and  was  and 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  tribe.  The  Indian  takes  no  unnecessary  risks. 
Where  a  white  hunter  will  crawl  into  a  bear’s  den  after  the  animal, 
the  Imlian  will  leave  him  for  an  opportunity  more  favorable  to  himself. 

But  on  the  trail  the  Indian  shines.  To  jiick  out  a  trail  and  to  follow 
it  is  an  Indian  art,  born  in  him.  Also  he  instinctively  knows  where 
game  should  be.  The  white  man  learns;  the  Indian  already  has 
learned.  By  the  men  of  the  north  an  Indian  guide  is  ])referable  to 
a  white  guide.  The  Indian  is  more  persistent  on  the  trail  than  the 
white  hunter.  He  has  the  more  endurance,  and  he  will  not  quit. 
He  is  not  out  for  sport;  he  is  out  for  business  and  for  material  results. 


T  A  KK  S- A  M(J  N  (5-T  H  K  -f:N  E  MY 


The  suKgostive  name  of  a  young  Indian  hunter  wl)ose  skill 
is  known  far  and  wide  among  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  West. 


noted  hunter  among  the  t  row  Indian- 


thie  of  tlie  most  skillful  of  the  older  Indian  hunters  now 
I  i  ring. 
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111'  will  follow  ii  tiiiil  iii(loci])lu'riible  to  a  wliite  niiui,  Mexican,  and 
sometimes  to  a  dog.  A  ('hijijiewa  Indian  was  known  once  to  follow 
seven  elk  for  live  days.  Two  (’ree  Indians  were  on  the  trail  of  a  bear 
from  7  o’clock  one  morning  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  they 
overtook  and  killed  him.  Many  such  instances  of  endurance  could 
l)e  cited. 

’Phe  Indian  has  the  intuition  of  locating  game,  lie  seems  to  think 
as  the  game  thinks,  and  he  makes  no  mistaken  moves.  This  faculty, 
together  with  his  extraordinary  ajititude  in  jacking  out  direction, 
form  almost  a  sixth  sense,  lie  is  naturally  a  ])lainsman  and  woods¬ 
man.  It  is  the  white  man,  and  not  his  Indian  comjianion,  who  is 
surprised  when  the  game  is  suddenly  sighted;  and  it  is  the  white  man 
will)  loses  the  direction  of  the  camj)  and  gets  lost,  not  the  Indian. 

To-day  he  is  hamjiered  by  environment,  but  jdiysically  he  excels 
the  white  man  in  breeding,  llis  fathers  were  yet  tougher  than  he. 
In  his  lineage  there  have  been  no  weaklings  to  vitiate  the  strain,  lie 
yet  is  cxjiosed  to  wind  and  weather  in  his  childhood,  and  thus  hard¬ 
ened  to  exj)Osure,  and  he  can  go  longer  on  loss  food  and  wear  less 
clothing  in  cold  weather  than  any  white  man  jiossibly  can. 

Taken  altogether,  therefore,  the  Indian,  unskilled  shot  that  he  is 
at  long  range,  and  timid  as  he  is  in  taking  chances,  by  his  jiatience, 
endurance,  craft,  and  by  his  inherited  instinct,  is  the  white  man’s 
sujieriorjis  a  hunter  of  wild  game. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


PAX  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR. 

The  ell'ect  of  the  "reat  European  war  upon  Pan  American 
trade  relations  has  heen  brought  in  a  most  direct  way  to  the 
attention  of  the  ollice  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  lias 
emphasized  almost  as  never  before  its  practical  usefulness  to 
both  North  and  South  America  in  the  dissemination  of  information. 
As  a  result  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
world  affecting  demand  and  supply,  both  the  expoit  and  import 
markets  of  North  and  South  America  have  been  thrown  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  mutual  dejiendence  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
business  interests  of  both  continents.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  and 
flooded  with  letters,  telegrams,  and  calls  of  individuals,  representing 
incpiiries  of  every  kind,  fiom  both  North  and  South  America,  in 
regard  to  the  new  demands  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  as  affected 
by  the  war.  Every  effort  has  been  exerted  by  the  members  of  its 
staff  to  take  care  of  this  sudden  increased  interest  in  Pan  American 
trade  and  in  the  progress,  develojmient,  and  possibilities  of  each  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  The  staff  has  realized,  moreover, 
the  very  fact  that  such  a  centering  of  inquiries  upon  this  oflice  is 
evidence  that  the  world  regards  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
practical  international  bureau  of  information,  which  is  always  ready 
to  do  what  it  can,  in  the  supply  and  spread  of  knowledge  which  will 
be  beneficial  alike  to  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  IIemis])here. 

In  discussing  this  new  situation  and  the  efl’ort  made  to  meet  it 
successfully,  the  Director  General  takes  advantage,  moreover,  of  this 
opportunity  to  give  particular  credit  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  Washington  and 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Departments  of  State  and  (Com¬ 
merce  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  Lhiited 
States,  for  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  supply  information 
and  take  steps  which  will  be  practically  useful  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  concerned.  It  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  left  no  stone  unturned  in  caring  for  the  crisis  and 
providing  ways  and  means  for  passing  it  successfully. 

Kemembering  the  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  “ill  wind 
that  blows  “no  good,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  special  phase  of  this 
situation.  It  is  most  regretable  that  a  great  international  war  in 
Europe  should  be  required  to  promote  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
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commercial,  economic,  ami  general  importance  of  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
information  which  is  being  given  out  by  the  Latin  American  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives,  the  United  States  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce,  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  exerting  a 
great  and  wide-reaching  influence  in  this  direction.  ^Vlthough  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war  there  had  been  a  vastly  increased  interest  throughout 
the  United  States  and  bairope  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  kept  constantly  busy  caring  for  the  rapidly  glowing  demand  for 
its  data  and  publications  regarding  these  countries,  the  war  has  given 
a  peculiar  and  new  impetus  to  the  call  for  comprehensive  information. 
The  numberless  reipiests  pouring  into  the  Pan  American  Union  have 
included  letters  from  such  varieties  of  occujiations  as  Membei-s  of 
Congress,  liankers,  manufacturers,  exporters,  imjiorters,  shipping 
brokers,  editors,  special  writei-s,  newspaper  correspondents,  tourists, 
librarians,  college  ])rofessors,  students,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
professional  man.  One  jileasant  feature  of  the  majority  of  these 
letters  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  information  sent  to  them  is 
the  sincere  credit  which  they  give  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the 
data  it  supplies  and  for  the  willingness  with  which  it  attempts  to 
comply  with  such  recpiests.  In  all  the  answeis,  moreover,  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  sent  out,  it  has  not  failed  to  point  out  and 
give  credit  to  the  other  sources  of  information  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives, 
and  the  Dejiartments  of  State  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  its  special  memoranda  and  bulletins, 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  invariably  emphasized  that  tbe  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  United  States  should  think  not 
alone  of  building  up  their  export  trade  with  Latin  America,  but  they 
should  prepare  just  as  earnestly  to  provide  a  market  for  the  exports 
of  Latin  America.  Lasting  commerce,  backed  up  by  the  good  will 
of  nations,  can  only  be  based  on  a  fair  and  just  exchange  of  products. 
In  other  words,  the  business  man  of  the  United  States  should  think 
of  Pan  American  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  South  America  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  North  America.  If  this  policy  is  pursued. 
North  American  imports  will  be  welcomed  to  South  America  and,  in 
turn.  South  America  will  send  its  products  in  increasing  quantities  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Pan  American  L'nion  has  lUso  pointed  out  another  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the  South  American  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  this;  The  majority  of  these  lands  are  far  from  being 
dependent  upon  their  commerce  with  the  United  States.  While  they 
are  anxious  to  sell  in  increasing  quantities  what  they  have  to  export 
and  to  buy  what  they  may  need,  provided  the  Ignited  States  can  offer 
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tluMii  what  they  want,  it  must  1)0  roiuoinhon'd  tV.at  tiiov  arc'  all  solf- 
siistainiiii'  as  far  as  fiindainoiital  supplic's,  ospocially  thoso  of  food, 
aro  coiioornod,  and  ovon  if  thoy  woro  out  olf  for  many  yoars  from  the 
lost  of  the  world  hy  a  ijroat  international  war.  tlu'V  oonld  easily  main¬ 
tain  tliomsolvos  on  their  own  products.  What  South  America  re(|uiros 
larjiely  from  the  rnited  States  are  the  products  of  its  <;reat  manufac¬ 
turin''  plants,  for  manufacturinfi;  in  a  larfiely  diversified  form  is  only 
|)artially  developed  in  the  majority  of  them,  (irowin*'  raj)idly,  as 
most  of  them  are,  tliey  are  naturally  wanting  numerous  varieties  of 
the  manufactured  ex|)orts  of  the  I’nited  States  in  jireater  cpiantities, 
until  now  the  Ihiited  States  is  selling  to  them  neraly  lOO  per  cent 
more  than  it  did  10  years  ago.  (’orrespondingly.  their  own  produc¬ 
tion  of  raw  and  other  products  has  grown,  and  they  are  selling  larger 
amounts  to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  trade  relationship  of  the  United  States  and  South  America 
should  not  he  considered  as  a  mere  material  and  business  opportunity, 
hut  rather  as  a  responsihility  which,  directed  in  the  right  way,  will 
he  appreciated  hy  the  Latin-American  countries.  It  is  not  a  case  by 
any  means,  however,  alone  of  the  Ignited  States  helping  them;  it  is 
also  a  case  of  their  helping  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
South  American  opportunity  to-day,  in  its  broadest  terms,  should 
mean  opportunity  for  South  America  as  well  as  for  the  United  States, 
dust  as  it  is  among  individuals.  North  and  South  America  may  help 
each  other  when  conditions  of  distress  or  embargo  arise,  and  the 
present  war  situation  presents  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  unsellish 
reciprocal  appreciation.  It  is  nece.ssary  that  the  average  American 
manufacturer  and  business  man,  who  is  contemplating  the  South 
American  held,  should  have  a  true  realization  of  the  actual  material 
and  economic  (|uality  and  political  importance  of  these  southern 
countries.  If  he  looks  upon  them  in  a  patronizing  way  or  without 
full  recognition  of  their  own  wealth,  resources,  potentialities,  and 
progress,  he  may  labor  in  vain. 

Considering  in  exact  ligures  what  is  the  hearing  of  the  war  on 
South  America  proper,  it  is  well  to  note  some  of  the  figures  which 
have  been  compiled  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  These  refer  to  the 
South  American  continent  proper  and  do  not  include  the  10  Latin- 
American  countries  reaching  from  Panama  north.  The  10  countries 
of  South  America  proper,  including  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela, 
annually  import  products  from  abroad  valued  at  approximately 
.$960,000,000.  Of  this,  there  comes  from  Europe  a  valuation  close  to 
$660,000,000.  Of  this  total  (treat  Britain  supplies  approximately 
$273,000,000;  Oermany,  which  is  almost  completely  eut  off  by  the 
war,  $180,000,000;  Prance,  $84,000,000;  Italy,  $54,000,000;  Belgium 
$47,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $8,000,000;  Netherlands,  $8,000,000; 
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Switzerland,  SO, 000, 000 ;  and  other  European  countries  lesser  sums. 
Compared  with  these  figures  it  can  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
sells  to  these  10  countries  products  valued  approximately  at 
SI  o')  ,000, 000. 

It  thus  can  he  seen  that  if  the  manufacturers  and  exjiorters  of 
the  United  States  meet  the  situation  in  the  right  way,  with  an 
unselfish  appreciation  of  both  responsibility  and  o])j)ortunity,  they 
should  succeed  in  materially  adding  to  this  total  of  SI oo, 000, 000 
by  supplying  to  South  America  the  products  which  originally  came 
fnuu  Europe  but  are  cut  off  by  the  war.  pApially  important  is  what 
South  America  sells.  The  average  annual  exports  of  the  10  countries 
of  that  continent  to  foreign  lands  amount  to  the  vast  total  of  apju'oxi- 
mately  SI  ,1 70,000,000.  Of  this  nearly  S700, 000, 000  go  to  Europe — 
(Jreat  Britain  takes  approximately  S270,000,000;  (Jermany,  Slo7,- 
000,000;  France.  SI 04,000,000;  Belgium,  Sr)0,000,000;  Netherlands, 
S44,000,000;  Italy,  S27,000,000;  Austria-1  lungary,  S22,000,000;  with 
the  remaining  amount  divided  among  different  countries.  To  the 
United  States  these  countries  annually  sell  products  valued  at  about 
$250,000,000.  With,  therefore,  several  of  the  principal  markets  in 
hAirope  for  the  jiroducts  of  South  America  temporarily  closed  against 
the  latter,  the  United  States  has  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  market  for  the  disposal  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  its 
sister  Kejnihlics;  and  if  the  importing  interests  of  the  United'States, 
especially  the  manufacturers  of  raw  materials,  can  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  increasing  their  purchases  they  may  win  the  gratitude  of 
South  American  business  interests,  and  in  the  future  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  promote  Pan  American  exchange  of  commerce. 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  ROQl'E  SAENZ  PENA. 

A  cablegram  from  Buenos  Aires,  dated  August  H),  1914,  announced 
the  death  of  Dr.  Rocpie  Saenz  Pena,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina,  lie  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months  and  his 
death,  news  of  which  shocked  the  entire  nation,  was  not  unexpected. 
In  his  demise  the  country  of  which  he  was  the  hoium'd  head  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  famous  citizens,  and  all  Latin  America 
one  of  its  foremost  publicists  and  statesmen.  Not  only  a  nation, 
but  an  entire  continent'  will  mourn,  and  Pan  America  experience  a 
distinct  loss.  He  was  an  American  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
and  a  humanitarian  whose  sympathies  extemhal  beyond  the  limits  of 
even  a  hemisphere  and  embraced  the  world.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  broadened  the  jihrase  “America  for  Americans “  to  the  still 
nobler  cry  “America  for  humanity.” 

Dr.  Saenz  Pena  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  March  19,  1851.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  the  history 


MOXUMKNT  TO  MANUKL  CANDAMO  IN  LIMA,  PEKl'. 


In  the  I’arqiic  de  Colon,  at  Lima,  stands  this  statue  to  one  of  the  i)residents  of  I’eni.  Manuel  Candamo. 
who  was  horn  at  the  capital  city  in  1842,  and  died  in  1904,  seven  months  after  he  had  a.ssumed  the 
presidency,  in  I'.K);!.  His  short  term  of  office  had  shown  him  to  be  a  statesman  of  admirable  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  statue  was  designed  by  a  French  sculptor,  M.  Mercier. 
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of  Argentina  for  several  generations.  His  father,  Dr.  Luis  Saenz 
Pena,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  and  heeame  President 
of  the  Republic.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  record  a  unique 
occurrence  in  the  political  history  of  the  country.  When  Dr.  Saenz 
Pena,  the  elder,  became  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the 
instance  of  one  political  party,  another  powerful  faction  insisted 
upon  nominating  his  son  to  run  against  him.  This  the  son  refused  to 
do,  and  declined  the  nomination. 

Dr.  Rofiue  Saenz  Pena  entered  public  life  early  in  his  youth.  For  a 
time  he  served  in  the  army.  In  1881  he  held  the  post  of  subsecretary 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  also  entered  the  journalistic  field  and  together 
with  Dr.  P(>llegrini  founded  Sud  America,  one  of  the  most  influential 
ind)lications  of  its  day.  Later  he  was  sent  as  minister  of  Argentina 
to  Uruguay,  and  from  there  went  to  Washington  as  a  delegate  from 
his  Government  to  the  Pan  American  international  conference 
held  in  1889.  Subsequently  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
then  Argentine  minister  to  Spain,  and  after  that  was  made  a  delegate 
to  the  Hague  conference,  where  his  marked  ability  and  strong 
personality  played  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  momen¬ 
tous  questions  affecting  world  problems. 

While  serving  his  country  as  minister  to  Italy  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  was  triumphantly  elected,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  October  12,  1910.  Few  men  have  had 
such  a  brilliant  career,  and  to  few  men  has  it  been  possible  to  be  of 
such  service  to  the  world.  Well  may  Argentina  be  proud  of  her 
distinguished  citizen  and  his  noble  work,  and  The  Bulletin  takes 
this  occasion  to  express  its  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  great 
merit  and  his  loyal  Pan  Americanism,  while  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
officials  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  it  extends  its  symy)athies 
to  the  sorrowing  nation  that  claimed  him  as  a  beloved  son. 


DIPLOMATIC  KEPKESENTATION  OF  CHILE  RAISED  TO  RANK  OF  EMBASSY. 

The  following  cablegram  received  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  evidences  the  cordiality  and  promptness  with 
which  the  Government  of  Chile  responded  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States'in  raising  its  legation  in  Chile  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy: 
John  Baruett, 

Director  General  Pan  American  Union,  Washington: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  inforiiiing  you  that  to-day  there  has  been  j)romulgated  by  Uis 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  law  raising  to  the  rank  of  embassy  the 
diplomatic  re])resentation  of  Chile  in  the  United  States.  This  resolution,  accei)ted 
with  special  demonstrations  of  approval  by  the  Chilean  Congress,  shows  that  the 
cordial  attitude  of  the  Chilean  Government  toward  the  United  States  reflects  faith¬ 
fully  national  o})inion, 

Enrique  Villegas, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 


THE  NEW  PL.VZA  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REPX’P,I,IC. 

This  simoious  plazii  wliich  was  inaUKTirated  a  short  while  ago,  is  eonsidereJ  one  of  the  most  beautiful  improvemenis  of  llic  city.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  an 

Italian  garden. 
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Tims  have  tlio  conlial  relations  of  the  two  countries  Ix'on  fiivou 
additional  strength  by  this  diplomatic  rccofriiitioii  on  the  jiart  of  both 
(lovcrnmonts  of  tlic  constantly  jirowin^  importance  of  tlndr  mntnal 
interests. 

As  it  is  fjcncrally  nmb'rstood  that  the  present  minister  of  ('hih'  in 
Washington,  Sehor  Don  Kduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  will  l)e  made  the 
first  ambassador  of  that  (Jovernment  to  the  United  States,  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  him  its  sincere  coiiftratulations.  Mr.  Suarez  stands  as 
one  of  the  foremost  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  Cdiile,  and  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  he  shonhl  be  the  head  of  the  first 
embas.sy  which  that  projjressive  Kejiuhlic  of  South  America  establishes 
abroad.  As  a  member  not  only  of  the  "overninsj;  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  hut  of  its  su|)ervisory  committee,  he  has  always 
taken  great  interest  in  its  work  and  generously  coo])erated  with 
the  direetor  general  and  the  assistant  director  in  the  administration 
of  the  office  for  the  best  good  of  all  the  countries  concerned.  'Phe 
part  he  jdayed,  moreover,  in  the  international  mediation  of  the 
Me.xican  (piestion  was  a  distinguished  and  influential  one  and  helped 
materially  in  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Since  the  European 
war  started  and  brought  about  new  economic  conditions  in  South 
America.  Minister  Suarez  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
readjust  conditions  between  (’bile  and  the  United  States  and  facili¬ 
tate  financial  and  commercial  operations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  minister  will  in  the  near  future  present  his 
credentials  as  ambassador.  At  the  present  writing,  September  1 , 
he  is  located  with  his  family  at  the  Hotel  New  Monterey,  Asbury 
Park,  X.  J.,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  heated  season  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  over. 


SPECIAL  AU(iE.\TL\E  OFFICE  I\  NEW  YORK. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  Pan  An  erican  economic  situa¬ 
tion  as  affected  by  the  Eurojiean  war  is  the  establishment  in  Xew 
York  ('ity  by  Senor  Dr.  Don  Pomulo  S.  Xaon,  minister  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Pe])ublic,  of  a  branch  oflice  of  the  Legation  of  Argentina,  for  the 
puipose  of  n  eeting  the  uniipie  financial  situation  that  has  arisen 
since  the  war  started.  'Phe  work  of  this  oflice  has  been  so  practical 
and  useful  that  the  minister  has  receivixl  the  special  praise  of  mam;- 
facturers.  bankem,  exiiortem,  and  im])orteis  in  the  United  States  who 
earry  on  extensive  business  in  Argentina. 

In  this  connection  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  its  issue  of 
.v.ugust  31,  ])ublished  an  interesting  interview  with  Dr.  Xaon.  fi-om 
which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  making  the  following  ipiotation: 

■tr^entina  has  already  pa.sse(l  the  iiwessary  lef'islat ion  creating  an  ambfssador.shij) 
to  the  Unitcnl  States,  and  l>r.  Nadn,  whose  efforts  as  an  .\.  15.  C.  mediator  won  the 
541)04— Bull.  .3—14 - S 


rhoto^rapli  hv  Itostoli  I’hdtn  News  Co.  • 

TIIK  Ni;\V  .MtCr.NTI.NK  I5.\TTIJ',SI  H  I’  “  HIVA  I).\  V  I.\.  ” 

The  l;ii'n<l<itiii  wii.'i  pliiceil  in  coiimiissioii  us  a  purl  of  the  .\r);enliiie  Navy  on  .\iinn.sl.  L'T,  llie  eereinony  lukint!  place  al,  the  Cliaiieslovrii  (Mass.)  Navy  Van  I,  where  slie  is 
on  her  eipiipnienl  and  supplies.  Six  Inindred  .\ruenl  ine  oMicers  and  sailors  were  asseiidiled  on  I  lie  diK'k  wlien  \'ice  .\diniral  <  >nofre  lleilhedei  read  I  he  orders  for  I  In 
inissionini'  of  the  ship. 
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gnuitiule  of  our  pcoplo  as  well  as  the  high  a])))rec  iation  of  his  own,  is  to  he  (he  first  to 
receive  this  distinguished  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  (.Jovernment.  Meanwhile  this 
accomplished  scholar  and  di]>lomat  has  established  a  temporary  ollice  for  the  embassy 
in  New  York,  where,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  for  che  present  he  is  performing 
the  functions  of  an  international  banker,  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  war  situation 
and  the  lack  of  direct  banking  facilities  between  the  two  countries.  With  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  branch  bank  at  Buenos  Aires  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  l)r.  Naon  will  be  relieved  of  these  emergency  duties. 

*♦****■» 

Dr.  Nadu  believes  that  the  establishment  of  direct  business  relations  between  the 
two  countries  at  this  lime  is  most  o])])ortune.  He  regards  it  as  an  etlicient  factor  in 
bringing  the  peo])le  of  the  two  great  Ke])ublics  together  under  aus])icious  conditions, 
increasing  their  knowledge  ami  regard  for  each  other  because  of  a  better  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  ideals  and  purposes,  and  affording  o])portunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  good  feeling. 

“Fmm  that  standjmint,”  continued  Dr.  Nadu,  “the  e.stablishment  of  a  branch 
bank  will  undoubtedly  ])erform  a  genuine  international  service,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
to  be  established  in  a  countrj’  where  the  general  sentiment  of  the  countiy-  is  already 
favorable  to  the  closest  relationship  possible. 

******* 

“The  European  war  undoubtedly  has  brought  about  an  awakening  to  the  iteoples 
of  both  Argentina  and  the  United  States,  warning  each  to  take  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  recii)rocal  trade  relations,  which  ii])  to  the  ])resent  time  has  been  most 
unfortunately  neglected . 

******* 

Ill  view  of  Minister  Xaoii’s  iipproachinj;  olovation  to  the  position 
of  ambassador,  the  staff  of  the  Pan  Amt'rican  Union'unites  in  extend¬ 
ing;  to  him  sincere  felicitations.  Mr.  Naon  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Argentina,  anti  he  has  so  distingnishctl  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially 
during  the  recent  mediation  negotiations,  that  he  is  most  fittingly 
entitled  to  this  new  honor. 


COMMERCTAI.  CRUISE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  self-explanatory  communication  from  eToseph  J.  Keegan 
of  the  American  Trade  Tour  Company,  of  New  York  City,  under 
date  of  August  24,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  trade  tour  of  the 
steamer  Kroonland: 

This  is  being  written  to  advise  that,  in  view  of  the  intense  interest  being 
developed  within  the  last  few  weeks  regarding  South  American  trade,  we  have 
determined  to  make  an  early  announcement  of  a  new  sailing  date  for  our  cruise, 
either  by  the  Kroonland  or  another  suitable  vessel. 


THE  CLARKE  LECTURES  ON  MEXICO. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Clarke,  who  has  had  ripe  experiences  in  traA^el,  has 
announced  an  illustrated  lecture  foi  this  coming  season  on  Mexico. 
He  will  be  under  the  charge  of  William  B.  Feakins,  whose  bureau  is 
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active'  ill  l)riii<riii<i  Ix'foic  tlic  public  intcrestinj;  meu  and  interesting 
topics.  Mr.  (’larkc  has  f^iven  serious  study  to  Mexico  itself,  its  peojde 
and  its  internal  jirobleins,  and  has,  hy  his  lepd  traininfj,  a  recofiniz.ed 
claim  to  form  a  calm  oj)inion  upon  its  international  jnohlems.  Mexico 
of  To-day  and  To-morrow  on};lit  to  he  a  distinct  contiihntion  teiward 
better  aeepiaintance  with  this  wonderful  Kepnhlic  across  the  border. 


AX  EX<;iXEEI{IX(i  I'lKM  OK  THE  rXlTEl)  ST.VTES  WIX.S  KIHST  I’KIZE. 

About  a  year  afjo  the  (liilean  (Jovernmeut  advertised  for  bids  ami 
plans  for  a  system  of  shops  for  its  national  railways.  Naturally,  the 
])lans  were  to  embody  the  latest  and  best  ideas  of  construction  con¬ 
ducive  to  economy  and  elliciency.  Knjjineerin"  firms  of  eijrht 
dilferent  countries  entered  the  contest  and  sulunitted  plans  and 
specifications.  None  of  these,  however,  pi'ovetl  entii-ely  satisfactoiy. 
All  were  rejected  and  a  s(*cond  call  was  issru'd,  the  date  for  closin*!;  the 
comjretition  f)einj>;  set  for  May  1,  11)14.  An  eirtei’prisin"  firm  of  the 
Tnited  States  entered  the  contest  and,  without  revoalinj;  its  identity, 
submitted  jrlans  and  sjrecifications.  So  perfect  in  detail  and  so 
exactlv  in  line  witli  (’liilean  wants  were  these  that  they  were  adopted, 
the  bid  accepted,  and  the  first  prize  of  S2(),()()()  awarded  to  the  firnr. 
As  a  result  the  Strrte-owrred  r-ailways  of  C’hile  will  have  rrXsystem  of 
shojrs  which  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  particrrlar  atrd  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  great  raih’oad  systerrrs  of  the  I'rrited 
.States. 


A  .MO.M'MEXT  TO  C'Ol.l'.MHrs. 

Mr.  Williatrr  K.  Pulliairr,  who  for  some  years  was  the  I’eceiver 
gerter’al  of  cirstoirrs  in  the  Dornirricarr  Republic,  has  had  a  symjrathetic 
irrrderstairdirrg  with  the  (loverrrrrreirt  of  that  Republic  by  which  he 
is  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  catr  be  iirstrarrrrerrtal  irr  having  erected 
ort  the  soutberir  sbor-e  of  the  courrtry  a  suitable  rrronumerrt  to  the 
inrrrrortal  discovei'er  of  the  Westenr  I lemisjrhere.  The  idea  is  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  serrtinrerrtal.  It  is  proposed  to  collect  furrds  fronr 
all  the  Airrericas  to  the  arnourrt  of  S.'rOO, ()()(),  by  which  tlrei’c  cair 
be  built  a  sjrleirdid  rnoiriimeirt  to  the  discoverer  alirrost  oir  the  sjxrt 
wh(*i‘e  he  rrrade  his  Iroirre,  where  he  has  left  so  marry  perrrrarrerrt 
locords  of  himself,  arrd  which  he  urrdoirbtedly  loved,  as  a  rrraterial 
pi(X)f  of  his  aehievemerrts.  Crowrrirrg  this  nrorruirreirt  will  be  a 
powerful  beaeotr,  t(»  be  krrowrr  as  tbe  ('ohrirrbus  light,  wbich  will  be 
irr  every  serrse  of  the  worrl  a  lighthorrso  arrd  a  guide  to  those  at  sea 
irr  this  vicirrity.  Tlrru-e  carr  be  rro  doubt  brrt  that  the  idea  will  nreet 
the  cordial  rrpprovitl  of  everyoire,  botlr  irr  Latirr  rrtrd  irr  Atrglo-.Srrxoir 
-Virrr'riot. 


TO.M15  OF  t'llKISTOPirEU  ('OIA  MIU'S  IN  THE  (’ ATM E I)K.\ I,  AT  SANTO  I>OMIN(:o 
DOMINICAN  UEIH  Itl.lC. 
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lNTEl{XATiOXAE  DRY  FAUMIXG  COXOlfE.SS. 

Two-tliirds  of  the  nrabh'  land  of  the  world  in  whicli  agriculture 
is  rejiularly  practiced  are  limited  by  the  factors  of  rainfall  and  evapo¬ 
ration.  Therefore  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  the  world  must  he 
interested  in  the  problems  presented  by  the  ])rinciples  of  dry  farming. 
Tliis  applies  as  well  to  many  parts  of  Latin  America  as  to  the  United 
States.  Xo  wonder,  then,  tliat  the  international  ihy  farming  con¬ 
gress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  October  7  to  October  17, 
11)14,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  agricidtural  interests  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Tlu-ee  classes  of  products  will  receive  special  notice  this 
year  those  grown  where  the  rainfall  is  23  inches  or  less  annually, 
those  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  23  inches,  anti  those  grown  under 
irrigation.  The  transactions  will  he  published  in  their  monthly 
bulletin  “Dry  Farming  and  Rural  Homes,”  and  shoidd  be  read  by 
all  who  can  not  be  directly  in  attendance.  This  note  will  reach 
many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where  the  practice  of  the  princijiles  of  dry 
farming  will  add  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness. 


COXCUESS  OF  AMEIHCAXISTS  POSTPtiXEH. 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  Xineteenth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Americanists  has  announced  that  the  session  whicli  was  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  1).  (’.,  October  ,5  to  10,  1914,  has  been  jiost- 
poned  on  account  of  the  Eurojiean  war.  The  new  date  for  the 
.session  will  be  decided  iijinn  and  announced  as  soon  as  conditions 
will  jiermit.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  putting 
off  the  congress  until  the  summer  of  191,5  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  at  that  time.  This  jdan 
would  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  foreign  membei’s  to  attend 
both  congresses  and  afford  an  ojiportunity  to  tluyvisitors  to  attend 
the  two  ('alifornia  expositions. 


A  nosTox  Exposrriox. 

There  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  from  October  ,5,  1914,  to  the  end  of 
that  month,  an  interesting  exposition  which  has  something  of  an 
international  character,  as  the  Kejmblic  of  Cuba  has  been  invited 
and  has  agreed  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  Technieally  the  name 
is  the  Boston  Domestic  Science  and  Pure  FoihI  Exposition,  and  as 
the  name  imjilies  its  jirincijial  ])urpose  will  be  to  offer  a  juactical 
demonstration  of  whatever  iiertains  to  wholesome  and  clean  living 
in  every  walk  of  life.  The  Mechanics  Building,  a  permanent  structure 
in  Boston  and  the  largest  of  its  kiml  in  the  world,  is  to  be  utilized. 


MKClIAMC'S  UALI,  IN  ItOSTlI.N  AND  TIIK  EXII I HITK  >N  TilKHK. 

(1)  Tlu'  immcnsi'  Moolmnics  lliill  in  Moslem  is  oiii' of  the  hirncst  IrniidinKs  in  Iho  rnitril  Slate's.  II  hasleocn 
Ihf  home'  eif  many  e'xhiliiliems,  anel  le'iiels  itse'lf  meest  aelmiral'Iv  feir  that  ptirimse'.  In  the'  pre'se'iil  e'.xhilei- 
tiem,  which  has  some'lhinn  eif  an  inle'rnaliemal  characte'r  lie'caiise'  the  lie'piihlic  of  Cul  a  will  make'  a 
line'  elisplay,  e'siie'cially  in  attricullural  re'semree's  anel  eippeirlimilie's.  the'  hall  is  to  lie'  cemiple'lcly  oocnpie'el. 
(2)  The'  lartte'  aiielileiriiim  of  Ihc  hall  is  a  faveirite'  place'  feir  the  aiilomeiliili'  cxhiliit  in  Uoslon.  In  most 
case's,  heiwcvi'r,  it  is  nse'el  feir  pnl  lic  pe'rfeirmaiu'e's  em  a  itninel  scale.  (:i)  One  of  the'  eetrrieleirs  eif  Iho  hall, 
(tiyi'n  ovi'r.as  this  iiicture'  shows, to  an  e'xhiliilion  of  shen's,  The'se'  ca.si's,  ehirini;  the'  DctoiieT  exhiliit, 
will  lie  elevoti'il  to  tiKi'l,  aiils  to  householil  I'conomic's,  anil  similar  eh'lails. 
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B(‘si(k*s  the  ])ur(‘-fo()(l  section,  the  depart nients  of  domestic  science, 
child  welfare  and  education,  food  analysis,  model  kitchen  and  cook¬ 
ery,  there  are  to  he  a  women’s  dei)artment.  exhibits  from  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  showing  especially  what  a  great  farm 
movement  is  taking  jdace  in  the  South,  an  exhibit  by  the  Tnited 
States  to  show  what  the  Government  is  doing  to  benefit  the  rural 
communities,  and  the  Cuban  national  exhibit,  at  which  the  municipal 
band  of  llabana  will  be  a  most  decided  attraction.  Cuba  a])])reciates 
the  importance  of  encouraging  the  agricultural  activities  of  its  ])eople, 
and  the  Ke})ublic  realizes  that  by  adding  to  this  far-reaching  ex])o- 
sition  a  practical  display  of  the  advances  made  during  the  last  10 
years,  the  opportunities  for  ])ermanent  progress,  ])articularly  in  the 
home  making  which  follows  agriculture,  will  be  widely  recognized. 

AMEUICAX  CTTV  lU'HEAr  SEXDS  EXIIIIUT  TO  CllII.E. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  iiiterest  throughout  Latin  America  in 
municipal  develoi)ment  and  im|)rovement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  E.  Lathroj),  the  director  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  Xew 
York  City,  sailed  for  Santiago,  Chile,  on  August  4,  in  accordance 
with  the  invitation  of  the  Chilean  consul  general,  Sr.  Ricardo  Sanchez 
(  ruz,  of  Xew  York  City,  to  make  an  exhibit  in  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile,  of  city  planning.  The  American  City  Bureau  has  alreatly 
accomjdished  remarkal)le  work  and  the  results  it  has  achieved  hav(' 
attracted  the  attention  of  South  American  municipalities.  It  is 
probalde  that  after  Mr.  Lathrop  has  made  his  exhibit  in  Santiago 
lie  will  display  it  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

IXTEUX.VTIOXAL  COXCHESS  O.V  IIO.ME  Ein'C.VTlOX. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  Home  Education,  scheduled 
to  convene  in  the  city  of  Philadeljiliia,  under  tlie  ausjiices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  on  Congresses  on  Home  Education  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Unions,  Sejit ember  ‘J2-2h,  1914,  has  been  temjiorariU  jiost- 
jioned.  The  date  will  be  determined  by  the  central  committee,  a 
meeting  of  which  will  be  called  by  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  juesi- 
dent  of  the  congress,  as  soon  as’events  may  warrant.  '  While  this 
announcement  may  be  disajijiointing,  it  is  to  be  liojied  tliat  benefits 
may  yet  result  from  this  jiostjionemem,  because  it  will  give  the  Latin 
American  Governments  still  further  time  and  ojijiortunity  to  show 
their  enthusiastic  ])artici])ation  in  the  congre.ss.  The  date  originally 
set  for  the  Philadeljiliia  meeting  was  too  early  to  jilan  a  jiersonal 
delegation  from  many  of  the  centers  of  Latin  America,  but  now,  with 
more  time  for  jirejiaration,  it  is  well  within  jirobability  that  the 
Rejiublics  will  jday  an  interesting  jiart  in  this  educational  congress. 


L 
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A  fOMMEIU  lAI,  TKAVEl.KH  IN'  SOl’TII  AMK.HICA. 

'I'nK  lii  Li-KTix  (loos  not  iilwiiys  sc'c'k  to  iiu'ot  uny  ])(>puljir  t.isto, 
nor  to  ])r(sont  ovory  jdnvso  of  all  sul)j('ols  jx'rtiiining  to  Latin  Ainorioa 
which  may  ho  of  intorost.  It  is  a  maiiazino  of  ))rooross,  doin^  what 
it  can  to  atlvanoo  the  knowh'djjo  of  Pan  Ainorioa  ainono  its  loaders. 
Occasionally  an  article  of  a  itossijiy,  ])raotioal  nature  is  admitted  to 
its  ])a<ros.  Of  this  nature  is  the  series  written  hy  a  commercial 
traveler  sijrninjr  himself  “Viajero,”  in  which  he  attemjits  to  descrihe 
his  e.\]»eriences  in  South  America,  without  dw(‘llinjj  iijiou  the  teelmical 
mattcMS,  such  as  cnalits,  exchanjic,  customhouse  rejiulations,  etc., 
which  are  rather  the  suhjc'ct  of  exact  irjiorts  than  of  letters.  That 
these  letters  have  Ixhmi  receivc'd  with  ajijiroval  in  the  United  States 
is  ](roved  hy  the  fact  that  they  have  Ix'ou  cojiii'd,  either  in  jiart  or 
as  a  whole,  hy  s('veral  jnihlications;  and  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
trihutc'd  majiazines,  (h'voted  to  the  inteirsts  of  commercial  travelers, 
has  asked  jiermissiou  to  rejirodiice  the  entire  series.  They  therehy 
rc'ceive  the  hall-mark  of  the  h'arned.  Should  the  future  warrant, 
tlu'v  may  he  revisixl  and  rc'jiriiited  as  a  >im]»le  <iuide  in  the  jursent 
commercial  situation. 


SPAXISII  ConiSE  OF  CKKAT  INTF.liKST. 

The  followiiii;  excerjit  from  an  account  in  the  Summer  School  News 
(Knoxville,  Tenn.)  will  he  of  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
ivalize  the  imjiortance  of  the  study  of  S])anish  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Unitc'd  States; 

.\inoii<r  tlie  courso.s  of  particular  interest  in  the  Slimmer  School  this  year  is  that  of 
elementary  Sjianish,  •riven  from  11  to  12  daily,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (J.  L. 
Swijrcett.  The  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  course  is  due  to  the  emphasis 
put  upon  the  imperative  need  for  Spanish  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  South, 
who  may  he  able  therehy  to  assist  in  the  jrreat  movement  now  beinsr  undertaken  by 
the  Pan  American  I’nion,  the  .Southern  Commercial  Conirress,  and  the  United  States 
Dejiartinent  of  Commerce  at  W'ashinsrton,  who  are  undertakimr  to  arouse  and  acipiaint 
the  peo])le  of  the  South,  the  business  men  larsrely,  with  their  .splendid  opportunities 
for  establishinp;  trade  relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  This  feature  has 
been  emphasized  for  the  jiast  two  years  in  the  course  in  Spanish  at  the  University 
of  Tenne.ssee,  the  first  southern  university  to  lay  stress  upon  it. 

Dr.  Swifjirett  is  intimately  conix'cted  with  this  movement  and  has  been  a  member 
on  various  occasions  of  .several  important  bodies  directly  concerned  therewith.  It 
was  throufrh  him  that  the  Southern  Railroad  had  their  attention  called  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it.  Ue  was  a  ineniber  of  the  oriranizin"  committee  of  the  first  Southern 
Panama  Canal  Consrre.ss,  held  in  Atlanta  in  December,  1!(12.  of  which  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was  chairman. 

That  the  |)n>])a<;auda  for  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
history  and  economics  is  Itcarin*;  frtiit  throu<;hout  the  Smith  is  further 
attested  hy  a  recent  communication  from  ^fr.  ('.  ]j.  ('handler,  .South 
American  ajfcnt  of  the  Southern  Kailway,  which  states  that  the 
University  of  (Jeorgia  and  also  the  University  of  North  ('arolina  are 
arranjrinjt  courses  in  these  branches  for  the  eomiiifr  year. 
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“SOUTH  AMEUlt'A  AS  AN  EXPORT  FIELD.” 

In  this  issuo  of  The  Bulletin  appears  a  concise'  review  of  a  recent 
[luhlication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  ('ommerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  entitled  “Sontli  America  as  an 
export  field,”  special  ajicnts’  series  Xo.  SI.  It  is  by  no  means 
claimed  that  the  refen'iice  is  commensurate  with  the  practical  value 
of  tlie  compilation,  hut  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  The 
Bulletin'  jireveiitetl  as  extended  a  review  as  the  hook  deserves.  It 
is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  The  liuLi.ETiN  calls  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  publication,  comin<i  from  the  press  so  opportunely  when 
increased  interi'st  in  laitin  American  trade  is  beiiifr  manifested,  and 
commends  its  careful  study  to  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  the  present 
and  future  opportunities  to  extend  their  activities  to  this  field.  It 
is  replete  with  useful  information  anti  good  advice,  and  covers  the 
ground  thoroughly  in  regard  to  expt)rts,  the  consuming  markets, 
steamship  and  railway  facilities,  and  trade  customs.  It  shows  the 
products  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  several  sections,  and  gives  much 
valuable  statistical  information. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  The  Bulletin  for  July,  1914,  pages 
47-48,  the  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  met  poor 
success  in  his  efforts  to  sell  in  the  territory  called  in  broad  terms 
“south  Brazil,”  because  transportation  rates  from  the  Ignited  States 
to,  for  instance,  Paranagua,  were  a  handicap  for  him  in  trying  to 
compete  with  transpc»rtation  rates  and  accommodations  from  Eurojie. 
As  should  bo  well  understood,  the  Pan  American  Union  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  such  personal  statements,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
if  the  writer  of  that  article,  in  telling  of  his  personal  experiences,  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  mislead,  through  the  pages  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  others  who  may  be  planning  to  try  to  sell  American-made  goods 
in  south  Brazil,  (’areful  and  personal  investigation  of  this  essential 
problem  in  such  commereial  expansion  is  the  only  way  to  test  a 
market.  In  this  connection,  therefore.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure 
in  stating  that  a  letter  from  a  large  shiiiping  agency  has  been  received, 
calling  attention  to  what  they  state  is  an  error  in  that  article,  and 
asserting  that  transportation  rates  from  New  York  to  south  Brazil 
are  not  higher  than  from  (rermany.  “The  real  facts  are,”  so  the 
letter  says,  “that  the  rates  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Paranagua, 
Rio  (irande  do  8ul,  and  Porto  Alegn*  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
current  in  Europe,  the  same  tariff  of  rates  being  in  effect.”  As  The 
Bulletin  gave  publicity  t(t  the  one  statement,  it  is  only  just  that 
equal  publicity  be  given  to  the  other,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that 
further  experience  will  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  judgment  of  ‘  A’iajero  ” 
in  that  regard. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUGUST  28,  1914.' 


ARliKXTINA, 

Sunitary  ai>i>liiini‘e.s . 

Sugar  i>r<«liU’tion  in  I'.ti:! . 

Menioria"  (a  publication) . 

Ueview  of  Argentina  for  1913 . 

Coinnierce  and  industries  for  1913 . 

Price  of  electricity  for  household  uses. 

llosi)ital  supplies,  sterilizers,  etc . 

Jewelry . 

Tennis  clubs  in  Uosario . 


Date. 

.Author. 

1914. 
June  9 

William  Dawson,  jr., coasul, 

Rosario. 

June  17 

R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul. 

general,  Buenos  .Aires. 

.  ..do . 1 

Do. 

June  24 

Do. 

June  2.') 

Do. 

June  30 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 

July 

...do. 

July 


Ko,sario. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 


“Periandra  Dulcls” .  June 

Motion-picture  business .  July 

Sanitary  coops  used  for  fattening  j)oultry;  no  market .  July 

Poultry  industry  in  Brazil . ...do.. 

Shipments  of  crude  rubber  for  fiscal  year  encled  June  30,  1914,  July 
compared  with  e<|ual  period  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Rubber  shipments  for  June,  1914 . ...do. 


14  Julius  (1.  Lay,  consul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1  Do. 

3  1)0. 

...■  Do. 

8  I  George  11.  Pickercll.  coasul, 

;  Para. 

...|  DO. 


COLOMIUA. 

Pumjcs .  July  s 

Incubators  fpoultry  business  dm’S  not  exist) . .do . 

Bicycle  dealers . ...ilo . 

Shoe  dealers . !!!!'.!]!]!!!!!!!!!  . .  .do . 

Paper  and  stationery .  July  9| 

Import  duty,  taxes,  laws  regulating  sale  of  whisky . . .  .do . ; 

Raid-making  maidtinery;  no  market . i  July  12  i 


.\.  B.  Kasterling,  vice  coasul, 
Vali)araiso. 

Thad.  A.  Thomson,  l’uite<i 
States  minister,  Bogota. 
1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

('has.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bottling  establishments. 
Overalls . 


June  29 
June  30 


Dean  R.  Wood,  coasul,  Nue- 
vitas. 

Do. 


DOMINICAN  RKPURUC. 
Overalls:  little  u.sed . 

Kle<'trical  appliances . 

District  of  Barahona . 

Whisky . 

Klectrical  suiijilies . 

Hardware  dealers . 

Rowboat  motors . 


June  22 
June  30 
July  1 

July  2 
July  13 

July  14 
July  lo 


Frank  .\ndcr.son  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

11.  Watson,  coasular  agent, 
San  Pe<lro  de  Macoris. 

Charles  H.  .Vlbrecht,  vice 
ami  deputy  coasul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Frank  .Vnderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Charles  H.  -Vlbrecht,  vu'e 
and  dejiuty  coasul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 


IIONDIRAS. 


Overalls .  June  2;$ 

Cattle  raising .  June  24 

Shirts  and  overall  suits . : . .  .do . 

Bicycles  and  motor  cycltN . I  July  3 

Overalls . l...do . 


E.  M.  Lawton,  coasul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

-V.  R.  Gordon,  acting  coasu¬ 
lar  agent,  San  Juancito. 
Do. 


'  This  does  not  reiirt'sent  a  comiilete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  (coasular  olficers  in  I.atin  .\merica, 
but  merely  those  that  are  siijiplied  to  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  as  likely  to  lie  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Itf/iortu  rrccirril  ii/i  to  Aiifixsl  IH14  Uoiitinueil 


HDNiirms  ooniimicil 


M.  I.awton,  cimsiil 
■inalpii. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


t'aiicllc  factork's 


Imporls  of  slim'  leather . 

Trade  in  oatmeal  and  rolhvl  oats . 

.■shoo  faetories:  iinporlers  of  leather  and  liiiditiits 


(Jordon  lirown,  viee  eon- 
sul,  Mazatlan. 

Clarenee  .V.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  I.etelu'r,  consul,  Chi- 
hutihuii. 

M  m.  M".  Canada,  consul. 
Veracruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 
Imahuti. 

.V.  (loriion  Rrowti,  vice  coti- 
sul,  Mazatlan. 


liones  atid  other  fertilizer  tntiteriah 

Overalls . 

Tannini: . 

I’aints . 


Heftardint:  the  ■■  Wealth  of  .Mexico" . 

Trallic  ami  manufacltire  of  spirituous  litjuors. 


.\lban  G.  Snyder,  consul  tien- 
eral,  Panai'na. 

Do. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Panama, 


Whiskey  imjiorts  clurint:  1111; 


Thomas  W.  ViM'tter,  consul, 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Krection  of  fine  hnildinns . 

Incubators . 

llreweries,  soda-water  factories,  etc 

llilth-Rradejiaiier . 

Lumber . 

.lewlery . 


COMMERCE  OF  GUATEMALA 
FOR  1913  V  V 


The  foreign  trade  of  (luateinala  for  tlie  year  Idld,  compiled 
from  tlie  report  of  Sr.  Don  dose  J.  Sanchez,  director  general 
of  statistics,  attached  to  the  report  of  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Torres,  assistant  and  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  public 
credit,  and  presented  to  the  National  Congress  on  March  5,  1914, 
amounted  to  .S24,ol2,253.!S2  United  States  gold,  of  which  SU),()62,- 
.427. ()(S  were  imports,  and  -SI 4,449,92(5.1 4  were  exports. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1912  were:  Imports,  S9,S22,4(52.44 ;  ex¬ 
ports,  Si:Cl.*)(i,.o37.()(5;  total,  S22, 978,999.99. 

There  was,  thendore,  an  increase  for  the  year  1913  as  compared 
with  1912  of  .8239,8(5.5.3.5  in  imports,  and  of  .81,293,388.48  in  exports, 
or  a  total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  SI  ,.533,2,53.83.  The  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  was  S4. 387, 598.4(5. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911, 1912,  and 
1913  were  as  follows: 


I'.HHi  iitioi  mil  i!ii2  iitri 


$2. 1S1.S.')9 

.$2,691),  144 
1.592,658 
1,314.202 
285.0.50 
187.748 
136.014 
43, 821 
95,334 
1.34. 817 
640 
4.441 
1.991 
1.733 

$4,532,361 
2. 250, 862 
1,739.598 
436. 8,82 
307.937 
146.431 
135.971 
115.934 
96.496 

$5.05;!.  060 
2.043.329 
l.a50.387 
402,025 
305. 151 
125.316 
121,543 
111.475 
11.3,578 
98.  .599 

Oermanv . 

United  kingdom . 

France . 

China  and  Japan . 

JlelKium . 

Mexiw . 

Spain . 

.  1.24;J.5i)ti 

.  1.135.420 

.  273.215 

.  121. H52 

.  102, 816 

.  14.740 

.  56,516 

1.4,50,130 
1.374. 086 
270. 135 

Soul  h  nieri(“i . 

Cuba . 

.Switzerland . 

.  7. 22;-, 

.  5. 527 

.  .'Lfi;; 

Central  America . 

Jamai(« . 

Canaila . 

.  25. 064 

18,271 

.318 

152 

87 

44.075 

29.768 

.  170 

1.5.915 

S.IHU 

Total . 

.  5.251.317 

6.514.421 

9. 8-22. 462 

10.062.328 

>  liiidniplcto. 

The  invoice  value  of  the  imports  at  the  maritime  customshouses 
for  1913  amounted  to  only  87,9.59,32.5.62,  to  which  in  the  table 
above  have  been  added  2.5  per  cent — 81,989,831.40,  an  estimate  cov¬ 
ering  freights,  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  and  8113,170.(5(5,  imports 
through  frontier  customshouses.  The  imports  through  frontier 
customshouses  are  given  as  invoiced  without  any  addition.  The  same 
classifications  were  made  in  the  table  for  1912,  hut  not  in  tables 
for  years  prior  thereto.  Tn  these  the  invoice'  value  alone  iqipears. 
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Tlie  imports,  by  articles,  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  aiul  1913  were 
as  follows : 


mil  1(112  1(113 


Cottim  tcxiilos  and  maiinfacturos . 

Iron  and  suad  mannfactnros . 

Food  prodncts . 

Railway  matorial . 

Wheat  Hour .  . 

Aericultnral  and  indnstrial  inachinery . 

Wines  and  liquors . . 

OniKS  and  medicines . 

Silk  textiles  and  maniilaetnres . 

Woolen  textiles  and  ntatinfaetnres . 

Idnen,  hemp,  and  jnte  textiles  and  inannfactnres 

I’etroleum . 

I.nrnher . 

l'ai)er  an<l  stationers’  siipi)lies . 

Manufactures  of  leather . 

Manufactures  of  glass,  china,  anil  earthen  wan-  . . 

Slanufactnres  of  woimI  or  of  worn!  and  iron . 

Coal,, . 

Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys . 

Misadlaneous . . 

Total . 


$1,  Sts.  1150. 80 

81,920.  423.  .39 

tin 

020,  425. 32 

730, 3.30.79 

tiV). i\  (W 

4 Id,  .81 7.  SO 

71.3,122.82 

.")(>♦),  S.Tl».  -IS 

311,. 3.84.  .50 

2'.10,222.7I 

354, 154.  00 

512,3.54.00 

1(10,421.04 

280, 098.  .38 

tio 

223, 285.  81 

,340, 07.5,  70 

:u:,  7h2.  :jo 

217,03.5.20 

270,011.34 

07 

207. 27(1.  (K) 

32s,  999.  .57 

2f>.s.  4  is.  22 

277,1'iUU.  (Kl 

am,  .801 .  (HI 

2'»:i.  107. 

272,20t>.  80 

213,  .54.3.  07 

222.  ;i20. 

43, 879.  25 

7.3, 454.  7.5 

IM.O.Hi.  07 

.59, 8.55. 91 

88,41,5.09 

170,  sso.  20 

1.3.8,402.29 

17.8,818.84 

170.  70S.  4:1 

13o,  1118.  20 

157,  77(1.  40 

InO.OSS.  00 

87, 240.  0.3 

89,844.20 

UN),  s2:).  ss 

109,23(1.4.3 

135,207.03 

ss,  s.->2. 07 

.■?.3,8I2.39 

47, 22.5. 30 

4:.,  417.01 

39. 4.59.  73 

44,3.52.90 

.*^7,  »»;t7.  7)7 

792,  41 4.  22 

1,054,042.  24 

1,404. 772.  7)2 

0,514.  121.0.3 

7.781,(181.92 

7. 0.'IO.  :^2*l  62 

In  the  table  above  the  imjtorts  through  the  frontier  tire  not  inchuled 
nor  is  the  2o  per  cent  for  freights,  commissions,  insurance,  etc. 

The  imports  by  articles  ami  countries  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 
were  as  follows: 


I'J12  1U13  1(112  l'J13 


Coltoti  textiles  atid 
mamtfactures: 


ITiiled  Kingdom... 

*822, 301. 40 

S77'<,27.y  00 

United  .States . 

570,  oSO.  '40 

503,020.59 

Oermanv . 

42S,005. 17 

337,  isl.OO 

Italy . 

15,93,3.01 

42,801.45 

France . 

25, 709.  (Mi 

19,44.5. 10 

Relgium . 

10,999. 11 

18,17,5.  W 

Mexico . 

21,019.00 

10,52.8. 00 

Spain . 

20,272.  iM) 

13,(H'>:1.80 

ctiina  and  .Tajian .  . . 

1,402.0:) 

4,710.00 

Switzerland . 

l.(MS.(K> 

Netherlands . 

42s.  (N) 

Central  America _ 

-\uslria-llunpary . . . 

1,227.  iNi 

241.47 

Total . 

l,92t),42:4.;4y 

l,734..s:t2. 09 

Iron  and  steel  ntanufac- 

tures: 

United  States . 

.3,53,093.02 

3,84,094.40 

Germany . 

221,. 844. 01 

181,5.38.44 

United  kingdom. . . 

123,0(54.24 

97,4.34.78 

Relgium . 

21,444.00 

20, 45):!.  21 

F'rance . 

9,  .394. 40 

1,914.25 

.\ustria-Hungary. . . 

230.  (N) 

Spain . 

1S1.3S 

.Nfexiuo . 

84. (M) 

South  A  meriea . 

915.  (M 

40. 94 

CenlraL\meri -a _ 

21.00 

40.  (K) 

China  and  Japan . . . 

47.  (to 

20. 00 

Switzerland . 

10.00 

Total . 

730,330.  79 

0K5,54S.  OS 

Food  product.s: 

United  States . 

4S0,!«)0.  49 

200,8.54.90 

Germany . 

82, 210. 30 

86,923.61 

South  Amerii-a . 

77,400.00 

United  Kingdom. . . 

44,96‘».  77 

•54,8.59.42 

Central  .America. . . . 

27,540.89 

21,482.04 

China  and  Japan .  . . 

15,428. 32 

20,828.20 

F'rance . 

15,408.02 

14,tHH).46 

Spain . 

14,734.57 

13,547.35 

Italy . 

11,828.92 

13, 407.  ,54 

Relgium . 

.504. 10 

1,804.14 

Jaya . 

698.  22 

F'ood  products-Con. 

Netherlands . 

$240.45 

$l:i(i..'Mi 

Denmark . 

t)5. 10 

llS.IN) 

-Mexico . 

19,225.71 

40.  10 

Total . 

7i:i,122.,82 

5t)0,  vS.">t).  4.'< 

Railway  material: 

United  St.ates . 

282,9:19.49 

424, 23.5.  (Hi 

Relgium . 

4,931.90 

2,, 591.  (HI 

Germany . 

2,. 35 1.29 

Total . 

290,222.  74 

426, 82(1.  (Hi 

Wheat  flour: 

I’nited  State.s . 

512,3.54.06 

:}94,9:11.78 

.Agricultural  and  Indus- 

trial  machinery: 

United  States . 

130,915. 13 

175,6.81.  12 

United  Kingdom . . . 

02,  S9 1.05 

8<),  45<).  OiO 

Germany . 

76,255. 60 

78.711. .52 

France . 

3,321.00 

5,612.20 

Italy . 

1,020.(H) 

2,643.00 

Relgium . 

275. 00 

751,  HO 

Spain . 

308. 30 

•210,00 

Central  .America _ 

5,  MO.  00 

200. 00 

Total . 

280,69.8.38 

:i.50,.3(',(l.C(l 

AVincs  and  liquors: 

France . 

110,7(i'2.52 

102,  V18.  15 

Uniti'd  States . 

67, 4 14.  .5.8 

73,752.  IH 

Germany . 

S2,  1k5.  70 

73,415.  78 

Spain . 

29.0:11.29 

40, 120. 90 

United  Kingdom . . . 

:12,4(l.5.:i9 

33, 126. 67 

Italy . 

13, 4,5.5.  .39 

13,440.  37 

Mexico . 

1 . 0)40.  39 

7,434.  (K) 

Relgium . 

1,848.00 

1 ,  SH5. 95 

China  and  Japan. . . 

9lS.h0 

1,(40.80 

Canada . 

S70. 04 

475.  00 

I’ortugal . 

‘222.  :>o 

Netherlands . 

71.00 

340,075.70  347,7.52.30 


Total 
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Drags  and  inodieines: 

united  States . 

France . 

German  V . 

Vnited  Kingdom... 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

fentral  .Vmerica - 

South  .\merica . 

Mexico . 

China  and  Japan. . . 

Total . 


Silk  textiles  and  manu-  i 
factures; 

China  and  Japan... 

Germany . 

France . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Spain . 

Italy . I 

Belgium . | 

Total . 

Woolen  textiles  and 
manufactures: 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . . . 

United  States . 

France . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

.\ustria-IIungary... 

Total . 


Linen,  hemp,  and  jute 
textiles  and  manufac¬ 
tures; 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom. .. 

United  States . 

France . 

Belgium . 

China  and  Japan. . . 

Spain . 

South  .Vmerica . 

Italy . 

Central  .Vmerica. . . . 

Total . 

Petroleum; 

United  States . 

Lumber: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom ... 
Germany . 

Total . 

Paper  and  stationers’ 
supplies: 

f  nited  States . 

(Jermany . 

United  kingdom... 

Spain . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

■Me.xico . 

China  and  Japan . . . 

Netherlands . 

South  .Vmerica . 

Central  .Vmerica _ 


1912 

1913 

$11.5,979.09  ' 

$99,359.0)4 

r>4,722.44 

73,013.  14 

72,290.80  ! 

02,375. 49 

17,. 588. 23  ; 

17,850.81 

2,244.93  , 

4,923.  i»9 

2, 112. -20 

4,'20,5.03 

184.40 

3,770. 89 
7S8, 82 

50S.  f»5  1 

705.00 

38.25  i 

5:}0. 2<) 

95.00  j 

1,50. 00 

240.  75 

124. 00 

270,011.34 

208,523.07 

•204,77.5.31 

193,790.02 
35, 614.  .55 

■)8,  IW.  OS 

38,  ♦i20. 

18,573.05 

14, 135.  15 

7,5.39. 10 

0,443.21 

.5,070.  .50 

’}  1  ‘>’>0  '>} 

1,897.00 

l,o2ti.Sl 

934. 00 

10.8.  80 

30.00 

.328, 999.  ,57 

20)3,448.22 

116,915.28 

111,80)0.90 

89,847.82  . 

04,035.68 

■28,329.20 

30,938.57 

•29,477.()0 

20, 095. 98 

25, '203. 69 

14,359.93 

7,691. 19  , 

4,151.42 

2,025.50  1 

286. 40 

371.65 

172.50 

•299,861.99 

253, 107. 38 

104,507.48 

111,141.72 

80,954.51 

71,608.36  1 

27,312.32  i 

20,788.58 

5, ‘29,5. 40  : 

4,695.20 

2,444.59 

1,737.97 

1,419.72 

1,482. '20 

708.20 

07.00 

;  572.  SO 

1  250. 00 

213,543.07 

222,320.05 

73,454. 75 

184,930.97 

88,  IC'2.60 

'  179,880.20 

200. 00 

53.00 

88,41,5.09 

179, 880. -JO 

60,918.31 

87, 420. 32 

77,827.0)0 

0)0,491.87 

12.985.  IH) 

11,772.35 

14, 388.  ,50 

i  10,279.71 

6,804.  71 

7,843.95 

778. 93 

3, 032.  .57 

i  394. 80 

9.5.00 

386.  .50 

503.  20 

330.00 

84. 00 

30.00 

0)0. 00 

49. 99 

Total . I  17S,Sls.84  i  17(t,r'lS.43 


1912  1913 


Manufaclures  of  leal  her: 

United  Slates . 

Germany . 

United  kingdom. . 

Fnuice . 

Belgium . 

China  an<l  Ja|>an  . . 

Spain . 

Mexico . 

Italy . 

South  .Vmerica . 


$ll.’i,7N7.  42 
2.1, 344.  .ss 
HI,  IIH).  22 
1,4SII.SS 
2,1)41).  70 
l,32.i.  10 
.iso.  20 
47)7. 1  Kl 


J110,31S.  44 
30. 244.  .is 
8,349.00 
3,318.75 
3,058.05 
1.015.85 


.  200.00 

48. 00  54.  (HI 


Total .  1.57,770.40  l.it),08.8. 00 


Manufactures  of  glass, 
china,  and  earthen¬ 
ware: 

Germany . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom... 
China  and  Japan . . . 

F  ranee . 

Spain . 

.Vustria-Ifungary . . . 

Total . 


44,ai0.53  58,044.04 

17,080.04  24. 783.  ,55 

21,751.07  17, 120.  .57 

2,505.76  2.080.04 

838. 68  2, 0'2.5. 38 

3,415.17  1.717.80 

81.  tHI  1,33.  (Kl 

42.  75  14.  IKI 


89,844.20  100,82.5.88 


Manufactures  of  wootl 
or  of  wood  and  iron: 


Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . . . 

Belgium . 

China  and  Japan . . . 

Italy . 

Denmark . 

Spain . 

.Vustria-IIungary . . . 

74,010.0)2 
47, 589. 50 
770.00 
3,3.59.40 
6,717.30 
1,14-2.  IK) 
670.  IK) 
733. 15 

80. 00 
53.00 

40,982.  00 
37, 191).  05 
3,782.40 
2,609.  75 
1,974.28 
1.11‘2.33 
1,002.50 

130.  00 

Mexico . 

Central  .Vmerica. . . . 

40. 00 
30.00 

Total . 

135,207.03 

S.-)2.  97 

Coal: 

United  States . 

47,225.30 

45,417.91 

Manufactures  of  lead. 

tin,  copper,  and  al¬ 
loys: 

T  nited  States . 

18,7!I0. 15 

17,534. 18 

Germany . 

15,398.  44 

9, 21'2. 54 

Belgium' . 

2,507.26 

6, 470. 10 

United  Kmgdom... 

.5, 324. 07 

2,070.37 

France . 

1,404.  IK) 

1,508.70 

Spain . 

551. 60 

-Vustria-IIungary . . . 

118.00 

Italy . 

2a5.  0k8 

30. 90 

China  and  Japan  . . . 

171.70 

27. 6S 

Total . 

44, 352. ‘*6 

37,  t>37. 57 

Miscellaneous: 

United  States . 

566,947. 17 

978, 857. 68 

Germany . 

318, 277. 16 

350,0'20.32 

Tnited  kingdom. . . 

71,663.59 

44,9,53.23 
35,305. 17 

France . 

32,8.54. 15 

China  and  Japan. . . 

18,076.39 

17,584.38 

Belgium . 

30,882.28 

12,414.00 

Italy . 

2, 128. 31 

6, 037. 55 

Mexico . 

.559. 00 

4,9‘2-2.n0 

Spain . 

5,648.69 

4. 489.  47 

Cuba . 

3, 728. 00 

2,  OtC.  (HI 

Central  .Vmerica.... 

1,043.25 

1,031.90 

India . 

680.  <K) 

Netherlands . 

;$59.  86 

Denmark . 

■232.  76 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

220. 00 

192.  .50 

South  .Vmerica . 

976.  .50 

IK).  (K) 

Jamaica . 

847.  25 

7,5. 00 

Portugal . 

119.50 

TiO.INI 

Switzerland . 

59.  (HI 

Total . 

l.a")4,642.  24 

1,  461.772.52 
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Tlie  following;  statonu'ut  shows  the  imports  for  1!»13  of  all  articles 
the  total  imports  of  which  amounted  to  $1.5,000  or  over,  and  also 
the  proportion  from  the  leading  countries: 


Ace(‘ssories  and  j)arts 

for  car- 

ria<;es . 

.$24,  107 

United  Stales . 

$19.  775 

Germanv . 

3, 5S9 

France . 

000 

Cotton  trimmiiiffs . 

09.  701 

Uidted  Kin"dom... 

30,214 

Germanv . 

20,  102 

United  States . 

9,  249 

Mineral  waters . 

19,041 

United  Kingdom.. . 

S,  90S 

Germanv . 

4,  300 

United  States . 

3.  332 

France . 

2,  372 

Fence  wire  and  sta])les. 

33,  383 

Unit(‘d  States . 

30,917 

tiermanv' . 

2, 405 

Live  animals . 

33,914 

United  States . 

31,014 

Mexico . 

2,  IKK) 

Electrical  aj)])arai  ns 

and  material . 

59, 433 

Germanv . 

51,. 577 

United  States . 

4,  3S5 

nice,  in  grain . 

40,  !K).5 

United  States . 

17,  791 

Germanv . 

14, 0.55 

China  and  .Iai)an. . . 

8,  929 

Ileady-made  clothing. 

cotton . 

02.  570 

Unil(“d  Kingdom.. . 

33.  31 S 

Germanv . 

17,310 

Unit(‘d  Stales . 

10,  300 

Keady-made  clothing. 

woolen . 

1 7,  074 

Germanv . 

1.5,  0S4 

United  Kingdom... 

1,  340 

I'rance . 

033 

Ileady-made  clothing. 

silk . 

50,  083 

China  and  .Ia|)an. . . 

43,  S71 

I'nited  States . 

3,(K)3 

Germanv . 

2,  773 

I'rance . 

2,  532 

Ilou.sehold  utensils,  iron 

89,  902 

( iermanv . 

.50, 202 

United  Slates . 

24,  ISl 

llelgium . 

0,  .50 1 

United  Kingdom. . . 

2,  0.50 

54904— Rnll.  .3— 

14 - 9 

Ilousoliold  utt'ii.sils.  ordi¬ 
nary  china .  $22,  897 

Germany .  $10,021 

llolfiiimi .  4,210 

United  Stales .  1,770 

AuUnnohiles,  and  acees- 
I  series  for  same .  40, 2S8 


I’nited  States . 

Germanv . 

llelgium . 

Hank  notes . 

41,047 
3, 109 
2, 040 

27, 170 

United  States . 

23,  012 

Germanv . 

3, 558 

Glass  bottles . 

10, 041 

Germanv . 

9,  Oil) 

Uiuted  Stales . 

0, 257 

Cacao,  in  grain  (nearly 
all  from  Central 

.\merica') . 

17,710 

Iron  safes  and  strong 

boxes . 

17,712 

United  States . 

10,871 

Germany . 

819 

Music  boxes,  phono¬ 
graphs,  cinemato¬ 
graphs,  and  acces- 

series  for  same . 

23, 958 

United  States . 

14,  0(M) 

France . 

7,  402 

Germanv . 

1,  173 

Hoots  and  shoes . 

25, 235 

ITnited  States . 

25. 040 

Iron  tubing  and  littings 

for  the  .same . 

24. 059 

United  States . 

22  72S 

Germanv . 

1 , 409 

(  iunainon . 

10,  342 

Germanv . 

10,  575 

United  Suites . 

5,  484 

<  'oal  (all  from  the  United 

States) . 

4.5,418 

Meats,  smok(>d  or  salted 
(all  from  the  Unil<>d 

States') . 

19,142 

Shawls  or  scarfs,  of  silk.. 

102,  358 

China  and  Jai»an. .. 

98, 348 

Germanv . 

1,995 

France . 

1,045 
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Barlf'v.  in  (h<‘  husk  or 

inullod  (all  from  tho 

Uiiilod  States') . 

.  5*-’l,-4S2 

Beer . 

.  S4,  :hi2 

(lermanv . 

Sid,  5(i7 

United  State- . 

20,  378 

United  Kin<:dom... 

12,004 

Mexico . 

7, 400 

Ilihhons,  ])ure  silk . 

.  10,029 

(iernianv . 

11,314 

Si>ain . 

1,  897 

China  and  Ja)>an. . . 

i,8i;o 

United  Kingdom . . . 

1,538 

Pn‘serves  of  all  kinds,  in 

receptacles  other  than 

wood . 

.  103,751 

United  States . 

40.  859 

Gernianv . 

28,  010 

United  Kinfrdoni... 

14.  840 

France . 

7,  991 

Sjiain . 

0,  404 

China  and  Jajian. . . 

3,  3!»0 

Cognac,  whisky,  and 

other  sj(irits . 

.  103,737 

I’raiH-e . 

48,915 

Unit(“d  States . 

32,  053 

United  Kingdom,. . 

10,773 

Germanv . 

0,  892 

Sjiain . 

2.  949 

Cotton  drill . 

.  259,800 

United  Slates . 

100,  536 

Germanv . 

66,  698 

United  Kingdom . . . 

51,023 

Italv . 

24, 958 

Confectionery  and  sweet 

meats  of  all  kinds  .... 

.  25, 121 

United  States . 

8,  552 

Germanv . 

4,  740 

United  Kingdom... 

4,146 

Italv . 

3,  700 

France . 

2, 307 

Articles  import (‘d  hy  tin' 

Government  or  under 

its  .sanction,  hy  muni- 

cij)alities  or  charities. 

.  33,163 

United  States . 

25,  831 

France . 

1,318 

Germanv . 

2,  814 

Stearin,  unmannfac- 

.  94,173 

Germanv . 

83, 103 

Belgium . 

11,070 

Matches,  wax  and 

W<MKtel\ . 

.  $49,922 

Germanv . 

$34.  !I68 

Belgium . 

4,  904 

Cotton  llannel . 

.  31,454 

United  Kingdom... 

16,  728 

Gernianv . 

7,  487 

Italv . 

5,  246 

Colton  hlankels . 

.  17,959 

Germanv . 

12,  992 

T’nited  Slates . 

2,  942 

United  Kingdom... 

1,508 

I’ireworks . 

.  17,970 

China  and  .lajian... 

1 5,  545 

Unili'd  Stales . 

1,281 

CJermanv . 

1,  093 

Guano  and  oilu'r  feriili- 

zors . 

.  51,173 

Germanv . 

21,  157 

United  States . 

29,328 

United  Kingdom... 

7,711 

Wheat  flour  (all  from 

the  United  States) . 

.  394,932 

( trnamental  ironwork , 

halustrades,  stairs. 

and  the  like . 

.  84, 222 

United  States . 

41,471 

Germanv . 

26,  -203 

United  Kingdom... 

7,  683 

Tools,  farmers’  and  lah- 

orers' . . 

.  108,827 

United  Kingdom... 

49,  759 

tiermanv . 

35,  857 

United  States . 

20, 127 

Tools,  mechanics' . 

.  18, 375 

United  States . 

13, 152 

(.iernianv . 

3, 032 

Unitetl  Kingdom... 

2, 093 

Iron  and  steel  for  the 

trades . 

.  33, 002 

United  Stales . 

25, 335 

Germanv . 

7,382 

Structural  iron . 

.  23, 222 

Utiited  States . 

22,  783 

Cotton  thread  on  siiools. 

.  59, 947 

United  Kingdom... 

50,091 

Germanv . 

7,  949 

1  United  States . 

1,579 

'  Cotton  yarn,  hleachetl 

or  unbleached . 

.  122,563 

United  Kingdom... 

92,  240 

1  Germanv . 

26,  646 

1  Franc(> . 

3,200 
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Cotton  yarn,  reel . 

.  $58,778 

Sewing  machines . 

$05,  501 

Germany . 

$35,  221 

L'nited  States . 

$<)0,  182 

United  Kiiifidoni... 

23,  557 

tlermanv . 

4,208 

t'otton  yarn,  other  colors. 

.  25, 993 

United  Kingdom .  . 

!I30 

United^Kiny:iloni.. . 

15,  27G 

Railway  material . 

426,  827 

Germany . 

9,  038 

United  States . 

424,  23() 

Soaj),  ordinary,  in  bars 

Ihdgitim . 

2,591 

or  cakes . 

.  17,907 

Furniture,  wooden . 

37,  779 

I'nited  State.s . 

9,832 

I'nited  States . 

23, 425 

United.  Kiiifrdom... 

5,  501 

Germany . 

11,404 

(ierniany . 

1,  540 

France . 

1,  920 

Ham,  hacon.  and  sail- 

I'nited  Kingdom.. 

952 

safre  in  wooden  rece])- 

Gold  in  dust,  ingoLs,  or 

tacles  . 

.  10,  180 

coined  (all  from  the 

United  States . 

12,584 

United  States) . 

543, 520 

Germany . 

1,488  ! 

t.'a.ssimere  and  other  pure 

United  Kingdom... 

1, 193 

wool  te.x tiles . 

102,  662 

loys . 

.  20, 027  ' 

Germany . 

48,  400 

tiermanv . 

Helsium . 

3,  739 

United  Kingdom .  . 

30, 344 

France . 

1,219 

!•  ranee . . 

10,  704 

China  and  Ja])an. . . 

1,052 

News-])rint  paper . 

20,  424 

Galyanized  sheet  iron 

United  States . 

15,  424 

for  roofin" . 

.  134,805 

Germany . 

4,  995 

95, 408 

20,  805 

United  Kintrdom... 

23^  069 

Germany . 

10, 080 

Germany . 

14,415 

S])ain . 

8,  no 

Printed  books,  hound _ 

.  15,453 

United  Kingdom. . 

1,442 

United  State-^ . 

9,  230 

Paraflin,  unman ufac- 

Germany .  ... 

2,  659 

ttired . 

26,  232 

France . 

2,  034 

Germany . 

24, 657 

Spain . 

1 , 350 

United  States . 

1,574 

Lumber  in  lo<rs  (all  from 

the  United  States) . 

.  87,448 

Perfumery . 

44,  725 

Huilding  lumber  (all 

(termany . 

10,  018 

from  the  United 

1-  ranee. . . . 

1 1 , 007 

States) . . 

.  91,905 

United  States . 

11,040 

Indian  corn . 

.  78, 304 

United  Kingdom. . 

5, 436 

South  America . 

77, 400 

Petroleum,  crude  (all 

United  States . 

904  ' 

from  theUnited  States') 

119,800 

Lard  (all  from  theUniled 

Kerosene  (all  from  the 

States) . 

.  37,900  ; 

United  States) . 

65, 137 

Machinery  operated  by 

! 

Pianos  and  jaanolas . 

15,  911 

animal,  water,  or 

Germany . 

11,041 

steam  j)ower,  and 

United  States . 

4, 122 

parts . 

United  States . 

.  255,  704  1 

90, 192 

Skins,  tanned  and 

Germany . 

86, 026  : 

dre.ssed . 

83, 985 

United  Kingdom... 

82, 636  1 

United  States . 

07,517 

Machinery  operated  by 

1 

Germany . 

13,  042 

crank,  pedal,  or  hand 

United  Kingdom.. 

2,  800 

leyer,  and  parts . 

.  17, 200 

Paints, ordinary  and  pre- 

United  States . 

10,  380 

pared . 

16,517 

Germany . 

4, 432 

United  States . 

14, 193 

United  Kingdom . . 

1,867 

Germany . 

1,266 
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Chemical  and  idiarnia- 

t'olton  ti.ssues,  dyetl . 

.  $02,  526 

ceutical  product.-^ . 

. 5!2;i.s,OI2 

United  States . 

$82,  171 

United  States . : 

$.S7,  07o 

United  Kin<td<)m. . . 

18.  801 

France . 

70,  SIMI 

(iermanv . 

0.  (i88 

(iermanv . 

ry2,  471) 

t'otlDU  ](rints . 

105,  872 

United  Kiintdoni.  . 

lo,  S4S 

United  Kin<;d()m.. . 

00,  200 

Clieese . 

.  ir,,(K)S 

Uniteil  States . 

40,  008 

United  States . 

7),  OSS 

Germany . 

20,  258 

German  V . 

Italy . 

4,  404 
:l,  !t20 

Cotton  tissues,  figured  or 
twilled  . 

48.  .508 

Hardware,  iron  or  steel. . 

.  20,  <11)0 

United  Kinj;doin... 

84,  8()0 

Germany . 

12,  740 

Germany . 

(),  870 

United  Stales . 

4,  052 

Italy . 

4.  488 

llelttitim . 

France . 

l,:m 

1,  154 

<'o(toii  tissues,  ]>laiu 
weave  . 

08.  852 

United  Kinttdom .  . 

1,040 

Unili'd  Kingdom.. 

78,  301 

Und(>rclothino,  cotton, 
knitted . 

. ■  04,  (i05 

Germany . 

I’nited  States . 

11,  705 
5,  400 

Germany . 

48,  5(iS 

France . 

2,  782 

United  Stat(>s . 

85, 021 

A\  ool  mixed  textiles . 

20,  828 

Spain . 

5,  270 

United  Kin<rdom.. 

18,  712 

United  Kingdom .  . 

4,S12 

Germany . 

4.515 

France . 

2, 822 

United  States . 

1.514 

Halts,  einjity,  of  jute. 

Pure  silk  text  ill's . 

21,075 

pita,  or  henetpien . 

.  174.  8S7 

China  and  Jajtan... 

18.  018 

Germany . 

08, 010 

Germany . 

8,  570 

United  Kin<tdon. .  . 

00,  SO  I 

France . 

2,  207 

United  Slates . 

10,248 

United  Stales . 

1,  721 

Kawand  rendered  tallow 

Desk  sujtplies . 

20,  770 

(all  from  the  Unite  1 
Stales) . 

.  .55, 200 

United  States . 

Gi'rmany . 

11,  .501 
10.  004 

Silk  twist,  all  colors  (all 
from  China  and  ,Ia])an  ). 

.  84.418 

France . 

United  Kinj;dom. . . 
Wines,  red,  talde . 

3,  (Oil 
1..5.50 

87,  777 

Hats,  felt,  vicuna,  or 
imitation  thereof . 

.  41.. 844 

!•' ranee . 

14,  885 

United  Slates . 

28.  224 

Sjiain . 

United  States . 

0.  002 

8.  107 

Italy . 

11,805 

Italy . 

2,  ()08 

Germany . 

4.  000 

I’nited  Kingdom . . . 

2.  (K)0 

(lermany . 

2,  2(i.) 

Iron  tanks  (all  from  the 

ines,  white,  and  lull 

01,875 

1  nited  Stales ) . 

.  15. 400 

Sjiain . 

10.  047 

1  nldeached  muslin . 

.  251.. 500 

I'rani'c . 

18.  148 

1  nil(‘d  Slalt's . 

ISO.  (i2S 

Italy . 

0.  075 

1  niteil  Kingdom.. 

41.S70 

United  Kinttdoin. . . 

8,  012 

■Me.xico . 

10,  (ISO 

(iermany . 

7.812 

Germany . 

12.  72S 

United  Slates . 

8,  411 

i>leache<l  muslin . 

.  208.002 

Wines,  sjtarklin*; . 

80.  801 

Uniteil  Kingdom.. 

IliO.  1 12 

France . 

10,  108 

United  Slates . 

10.  S2S 

(iermanv . 

0,  107 

Germany . 

18.  SOti 

Hel^ium . 

1,270 
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IMPORTS  HY  PORTS. 

TliP  imports  l)y  ports  for  tho  lust  two  yoiirs  were  as  follows: 


I’orls. 

Kilonnims.  Value.'  Kiloijrams.  |  Value.' 

I'uerto  IJarrio.s .  40,501,312  *4,922,000  03,628,854:  *5,35.5,719 

San  Jose .  20,351,437  1,002,387  25,420,528  1,142,707 

Cliumperico .  9,935,780  i  1,260,337  7,102,797  j  856,720 

I.ivinnslon .  3,107,027  1  3.88,120  2,8.87,900  I  362,932 

Oeos . '...  3,981,525  I  208,105  2,503,8.54  -  241,247 

Total .  77.  877,081  '  7, 781,iiS4  101,. 549, 939  7,959,325 

EXPORTS. 

Tho  exports  of  (Juatomala,  hy  coiiiitrios,  for  tlio  years  1000,  1010, 
1011,  1012,  aiul  1013,  were  as  follows: 

Cmmlries,  KHltl  1910  2  |  1911  1912  1913 

Oennanv .  .85,828,554  $5,040,859  $5,851,817  $0,tt75,006  $7,653,557 

ITiiled  States .  2,739,075  2,094,811  3,297,1.50  3,803,829  3,921,354 

Unitea  Kingdom .  1,(KI0,26.1  1,198,0.55  1,324,751  1,458,498  1,600,029 

.5ustria-Hungary .  148,878  .  142,403  215,104  514,213 

South  -Vmerica .  120,697  .  211  173,782  264, a56 

liritish  Honduras .  31,802  251,553  257,077 

t'hilo .  137,1.15  . 

Mexico .  140,276  .  35,009  47,311  77,970 

Central  .\meriea .  15,720  .  31,216  53,282  71,234 

Xetherlands .  54,779  47,0.'12 

Kranee .  32,748  .  19,333  969  21,208 

Sitain .  3,535  .  9,928  8,247  4,734 

Canada .  1,047  2,295  2.593 

Cuba . 1 .  977  . 

lieigium .  19,043  .  50,5.58  18,585  1,332 

Italy .  17,s:i0  .  42,698  11,310  5(Hi 

China  and  Japan .  71 

Exports  through  the  fronlier  of  Salvador 

and  Honduras .  21,111  20,950  10,3(0 

Total .  10,079,219  .  ll,tKI5,8;i5  13,156,537  14,449,920 

The  exports,  l)y  articles,  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  aiitl  19i:i,  were 
as  follows: 

1911  1912  1913 

Coffee,  clean .  *7,282,748  $9,125,0.39  $9,!M)4,877 

Coffee,  in  parchment .  1,991,161  l,862,8.s2  2,349,847 

liananas .  526,711  600,091  825,070 

Cattle  hides .  325,201  190,330  455,476 

Sugars .  344,015  564,532  349,052 

Woods .  158,178  241,473  247,759 

Chicle .  1.50,9(tt  274,853  142,108 

Rubber .  1.59,021  140,768  100,323 

Skins .  20,153  17,137  24,676 

Hats .  5,973  2,461  10,144 

Honey .  4,587  9,127 

Spirits  and  litiuors . i .  5,820 

Homs .  1.283  1,421  1,695 

Wool  Clothing .  7,031  4,643  1,405 

Live  animals . !  940  581  1,.360 

Hardware . 1,620  99,3 

Wood  carvings .  143  j  1,014  972 

Indigo .  438  936  . 

Sarsaparilla .  675  739  . 

Minerals .  104  2,737  ooi 

Reans .  406  1.59  760 

Live  plants .  1,074  897  508 

Tobacco . i  553  399 

Seeds .  5,897  IS 

Miscellaneous .  4,300  23,031  5,676 

Exports  through  tho  frontier  of  Salvador  and  Honduras .  24,111  20,9.50  10,300 

Total .  11,005,835  13,156,537  14,449,926 

'  Invoice  value.  « lucomplete  ‘  Including  panela 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  tlie  principal  articles, 
by  quantities,  for  the  year  1913,  and  also  the  proportion  to  the  leading 
countries: 

Quintals.* 

Coffee,  clean .  7(*7,  4!)1 

(Quintals. 

(ierniany .  418. 

United  States .  1!K(,  47!f 

United  Kiiigdoni .  02.  208 

South  America . 18,  (KiO 

Austria-Hunfrary .  15,431 

France .  1.423 

Netherland.s .  Gh!) 

Coffee,  in  parchment .  209,  807 

Germany .  113,935 

United  Kingdom .  44,457 

Austria-Uimgarj- .  2C,  622 

United  State.® .  21,406 

Net  herlandf? .  3, 385 

Bananas:  The  entin* export  of  bananas  (2,209,765  quintals  i  went 
to  the  United  States. 

Cattle  hide.® .  22,773 

Germany .  21.967 

United  .Stat<‘s .  762 

Sugar  (incltuling  panela) .  116.  349 

United  Kingdom .  73,907 

United  States .  22,2.50 

Central  America .  17,639 

South  . America .  2,551 

Woods .  4,  955, 170 

British  Honduras .  2,091,209 

Mexico .  1, 559,  390 

United  States .  1,024,380 

Germany .  207,883 

South  America .  62,800 

United  Kingdom .  9,  508 

Chicle  fall  to  British  Honduras) .  3,  878 

Rubber .  2,006 

Germany .  9.50 

United  States .  802 

Skins . 822 

United  States .  315 

Germany .  172 

EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 

The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 

liU2  iyi:i 

Ports.  - - 

Quintals.  Value.  Quintals.  Value. 

Puerto  Uarrios .  1,7S0, 140  14,757,355  2,255,403  .$5,241,992 

Cnamperico .  190,25(i  2,5.38,709  -231, 713  3,141,842 

Ocos .  159,089  2,327,141  191,177  2,570,049 

San  Jose .  2:10,385  2,188,714  219,0.5:1  2,083,904 

Livingston .  431,518  1,008,128  4.30,101  1,071,790 

Peten .  190,181  315,480  Ki.OOo  330.049 

Exports  through  the  frontiers  of  Salvador  and  Honduras  2.57  20,9.50  :198  10.:i00 

Total .  2,987,8.34  13,1.50,5:17  3,510,970  14.449,920 


*  .\  Spanish  quintal  is  equal  to  about  101  pounds. 


The  CKX8US  of  the  cit}'  of  Buenos  Aires,  acconliiij;  to  figures 
pul)lishecl  in  '‘La  Xacion,”  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  Federal  capital, 
was,  on  June  1  of  the  present  year,  1,5()(),1()3  souls.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  32S,4(!5  inhabitants  since  the  previous  census  taken  on 
October  1(1,  1909,  aiul  an  increase  over  the  census  of  1904  of  015,009 
souls.  (Later  advices  to  the  Pan  American  Union  state  that  several 
wards  were  omitted  in  the  foregoing  enumeration  and  that  corrected 
returns  will  give  the  city  a  population  of  1,700,000.)  The  city  covers 
an  area  of  1S,5S4  hectares,  and  has  an  average  population  of  84  in¬ 
habitants  per  hectare.  Of  the  20  subdivisions  of  the  city  the  most 
thickly  populated  are  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  eighth  wards,  which 
have,  respectively,  358,  338,  and  315  inhabitants  per  hectare. — — In 
1913  the  SALES  OF  KEAL  PKOPEKTY  in  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlic  aggregated  0,021,705  hectares, 
valued  at  290,937,004  pesos  Argentine  currency  (Argentine  paper 
peso. equals  80.43).  In  the  10  years  from  1904  to  1913  the  sales  of 
real  pro))erty  in  the  Arg('ntine  Bejvublic  aggregated  101,517,473 

hectares,  valued  at  2,000,893,242  pesos  Argentine  currency - The 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  420,000  Paraguayan  TEA  PLANTS  ( Yerba  mate)  in  pots. 
Of  this  number  120,000  are  2-year-old  ])lants  in  the  Loreto  nursery 
in  Misiones  Territory.  These  plants  are  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  at 
public  auction,  and  will  be  used  in  extending  the  Paraguayan  tea 

plantations  in  the  northern  ])art  of  the  Republic. - In  1913  there 

were  42  SUGAR-CANE  PLANTATIONS  in  the  Republic,  38  of 
which  were  in  ojveration.  On  these  38  plantations  there  was  ground 
in  1913  sugar  cane  to  the  amount  of  3,151,018  tons,  which  produced 
270,140  tons  of  sugar,  or  an  average  yield  of  8.8  per  cent.  In  1912 
there  were  2,121,500  tons  of  sugar  cane  ground,  which  produced 
147,249  tons  of  sugar,  or  a  yield  of  (>.9  per  cent.  The  number  of  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  Republic  in  both  years  was  the  same,  the  increased 
production  in  1913  being  attributed  to  improved  methods  ofjcultiva- 
tion.  The  sugar  production,  in  tons,  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  last  live  3’ears  is  as  follows:  1909,  123,322;  1910,  148,509; 

1911,  180,092;  1912,  147,249,  and  in  1913,  370,140. - In  1913  there 

were  killed  in  the  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  of  the  citj*  of  Buenos 
Aires,  for  the  consumption  of  the  Federal  capital,  638,118  head  of 
cattle,  092,901  sheep,  and  111,224  hogs.  During  the  year  the  Liniers 
slaughterhouses  in  Buenos  Aires  received  1,073,257  head  of  cattle, 
nearh'  all  of  which  came  from  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa 

I'e,  Cordoba,  and  Entre  Rios. - ^The  Southern  ELECTRIC, TRAM- 
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WAYS  of  the  municij)ality  of  Buenos  Aires  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  (5 
per  cent  oil  their  gross  receijits  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  municipality. 
B}'  mutual  agrceiucnt  the  amount  of  this  tax  was  calculated  at  4,000 

pesos  ($1,720)  per  month  during  the  j^cars  1909  to  1913,  inclusive. - 

A  large  number  of  citizens  of  the  Central  Pampa  Territory  have 
jietitioned  the  Federal  Congress  to  organize  the  Territory  into  a 
PROVINCE.  The  Territory  now  has  a  pojnilation  of  over  110,000 

inhabitants. - Extensive  IRRIGATION  works  have  been  planned 

for  the  province  of  San  Luis.  The  outlay  for  these  works,  which  wiU 
be  begun  during  the  present  year,  amounts  to  107,404  pesos.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  projected  in  this  jirovince  at  the  present  time 

is  412,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.43). - The  production  of  WINE  in 

the  Argentine  Republic  in  1913  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
5,000,000  hectoliters.  Of  this  quantity  the  province  of  Mendoza 
produced  4,000,000  hectoliters;  San  Juan,  750,000;  Entre  Rios, 
80,000;  Salta,  40,000;  Catamarca,  33,000;  Cordoba,  30,700;  La  Rioja 
23,000;  Buenos  Aires,  24,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic  19,300. 
This  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  production  of  1912.  In 
1913  wines  were  imported  into  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  352,022 
hectoliters. 


The  prefect  of  the  department  of  Chu(juisaca  appointed  Sr.  Benigno 
.Serrano  to  collect  samples  of  Bolivian  minerals  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  In  carrying 
out  his  instructions  Sr.  Serrano  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
the  Province  of  Yamparaez  a  large  deposit  of  BITUMINOUS 
COAL.  The  deposit,  which  is  exposed  at  the  surface,  is  more  than  a 
league  in  width.  The  discoveiy  of  this  coal  at  a  distance  of  1 7  leagues 
from  Sucre  at  the  foot  of  the  Mandinaga  cordillera  caused  considerable 
excitement  among  local  capitalists  and  business  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Analyses  are  being  made  of  the  coal,  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  organization  of  a  company  to  exploit  the  deposit  on  a 

large  scale. - The  Ilispanic-Bolivian  SANATORIUM  has  been 

established  in  La  Paz  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Querol  and  other 

prominent  physicians  of  the  Federal  capital. - According  to  data 

just  published  concerning  the  RAILROADS  of  Bolivia,  there  are  at 
present  in  the  Republic  1,292  kilometers  of  railway  lines  in  exploita¬ 
tion,  605  under  construction,  776  surveyed  and  ready  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  construction  work,  2,123  planned  for  survey  and  440 
kilometers  projected. - A  STAGE  LINE  is  [to  be  established  bo- 
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tween  La  Paz  ainl  the  city  of  Achacachi.  The  line  will  he  employed 
principally  in  the  transportation  of  j)assengers  and  mail  between  the 

two  places  and  in  the  handling  of  small  packages  and  parcels. - A 

steam  FLOUR  ^IILL  with  modern  machinery  from  the  Uniteil 
States  is  in  operation  at  La  Paz,  and  is  turning  out  an  excellent  quality 
of  Hour  for  consunqhion  in  the  local  markets.  The  wheat  used  in 
manufacturing  this  Hour  is  imported  from  Peru,  but  it  is  thought 
that  Bolivian  wheat  produced  on  the  tablelands  of  the  Republic  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  capital  will  soon  be  obtainable  in  sufficient 
(luantities  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mill.  The  mill  is  etpiipped 
for  griinling  over  300  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  A  still  is  also  run 
in  connection  with  this  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  The 
still  is  manipulated  with  steam  anti  electricity  anti  is  fittetl  up  with 
mt)tlern  machinery.  The  alcohol  protlucetl  is  matle  from  raw  sugar 

anti  is  said  to  be  of  siq)erior  quality. - Sr.  Atlolfo  Ballivian,  consul 

general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  has  requestetl  the  Bt)livian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  semi  him  samples  t)f  some  t)f  the  principal  AGRICI'LTI^RAL 
PRODUCTS  t)f  the  tablelands  t)f  Bttlivia  for  use  in  propagantla  work 
in  the  Unitetl  States.  Among  the  articles  of  which  sam])lcs  are 
tlesired  are  tpiinua,  chuiio,  etc.  Bolivian  coca  is  also  a  ])roduct,  the 
ct)nsumj)tion  t)f  which  might  largely  be  increasetl  in  the  Unitetl 

States. - Tdie  Bolivian  Rubber  &  General  Enterprise  Co.  has  pro- 

posetl  to  the  municij)al  ct)uncil  of  La  Paz  to  install  a  FILTRATION 
anti  steiilizing  plant  in  the  Fetleial  capital  with  a  capacity  for 
hantlling  21,000  cubic  meters  of  water  per  tlay  frt)m  the  Milluni 
River,  at  a  cost  of  309,500  bolivaies,  plus  10  per  cent  for  the  trans- 
portatit)n  of  the  machinery  from  Paris  to  La  Paz.  The  proposal 

has  been  refcrretl  to  the  municipal  engineers  for  consideration. - 

Owing  tt)  the  increasing  volume  and  importance  of  the  MAIL  inter¬ 
change  between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  anti  Paraguay,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  these  two  countries  have  establishetl  a  duect  mail  service 
for  sealed  correspondence.  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  Tupiza  are  the 
principal  transfer  stations  in  this  service  in  Bolivia. - The  ex¬ 

ports  of  Bolivia  in  1913,  accortling  to  figures  published  in  El 
Norte,  amounted  to  93,721,513  bolivianos  (1  boliviano=$0.389). 
The  exports  of  live  animals  in  the  year  referred  to,  such  as  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  were  valued  at  117,310  bolivianos;  food  sub¬ 
stances  anil  beverages,  27,760  boUvianos;  raw  materials,  such  as 
ores,  etc.,  90,000,808  bolivianos;  cloth,  hats,  and  other  manufactured 
gootls,  621,199  bolivianos.  The  remaining  exports  consisted  of 

articles  of  gold  and  silver,  including  coin. - A  recent  Executive 

tlecree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  MUSICAL 
INSTRI^CTION  in  the  army.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train 
musicians  for  the  military  bands  of  the  country.  The  school  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  director  general  of  bantls  of  the  Bolivian  army. 


The  Braziliun  C'enj^ress  has  authorized  a  LOAN  of  £25,000,000  to 

be  placed  in  Europe, - The  STATUE  to  be  erected  at  Curityba 

in  honor  of  Baron  Rio  Branco  is  3.2  meters  high  and  weighs  3,000 

kilos. - The  revision  of  the  ELECTORAL  VOTE,  cast  in  March 

last  for  President  of  the  Republic,  showed  that  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz, 
the  Conservative  canditlate,  obtained  310,600  votes,  and  that  Ur.  Ruy 
Barbosa,  the  Liberal  candidate,  received  8,410  votes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Dr.  Braz  carrietl  all  of  the  States  of 

the  Union. - The  ex])orts  of  JERKED  BEEF  from  the  State  of 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1913  aggregated  09,574  tons,  valued  at  31,751 

contos  (810,319,075'). - A  Xoite,  a  daih'  newspaper  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  states  that  Jose  Bach,  a  noted  geologist  who  has  been 
making  investigations  in  Brazil,  has  reported  the  discovery  on  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Alagoas  of  large  deposits  of  an  c.xcellent  quality 
of  PpyrilOLEI'M.  Sami)les  of  the  oil  have  been  sent  toJjLondon 

for  a  com))lete  analysis. - Press  reports  state  that  with  the  object 

of  taking  the  place  of  the  COFFJ^E  V.VIjORIZATIOX  committee, 
which  has  terminated  its  mission,  a  consulting  commission  is  to  be 
organized  in  London  to  take  charge  of  the  sale  of  stock  representing 
that  product.  The  Government  will  give  the  financial  protection 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  Brazilian  coffee  stored  in  European 

ports. - The  delegation  of  Xorth  American  PROFESSORS,  who 

recently  stop])ed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a  tour  through  South  Amei’ica, 
visitetl  the  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  institutions  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  of  other  cities  of  the  Republic. - The 

WIRELESS  telogra])h  station  of  the  Department  of  War  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  ex{)erimenting 
with  a  mineral  found  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  it  is  reported 
wall  successfully  take  the  jdace  of  the  German  glass  detector  now 
in  use  in  that  station.  Further  experiments  are  to  be  made  in  order 
to  completely  test  the  value  of  the  new  mineral  for  the  jmrpose 

alluded  to. - Dr.  Acevedo  Diaz,  minister  of  Uruguay  near  the 

Government  of  Brazil,  has  purchased  a  house  in  Carvalho  Street, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  be  permanently  used  as  the  LEGATIOX  of 
Uruguay  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  The  inauguration  of  the  legation 

referred  to  took  place  on  August  25  last. - The  ambassador  of  the 

United  States  recently  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Brazilian  XAVAL 
OFFICERS  who  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  study  in  the  Xorth  American  Xavy. - Prof.  Adolfo  Lutz 

has  planned  to  lecture  before  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  the 
Old  World  concerning  the  results  which  he  obtained  in  his  recent 
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iiivostigatioii';  through  the  INTERIOR  OK  BRAZIL. - SUB- 

^fERGlBLE  BOAT  No.  3  of  the  lirazilian  Navy  has  recently  been 
received  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  from  Europe,  and  underwent  trial  maneu¬ 
vers  in  the  hay  at  that  jJace. 


A  large  quantity  of  land  situated  in  the  department  of  Ancud,  on 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  was  recently  sold  at  public  auction  in  order  to 
close  an  estate.  The  sale  is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  property  is  situated  the  Kiesulguhr  mine,  from  which  comes  a 
s])ecies  of  white  clay,  one  of  the  ])riuci])al  com])onents  in  the  MAN- 
UFAOTURE  OK  DYNAMITE.  Many  ex])erts  believe  that  the  mine 
contains  one  of  the  richest  de]>osits  of  this  clay  that  is  known.  The 

whole  ])roj)erty  was  bought  for  the  small  sum 'of  SI, 000. - A  mag- 

niticent  Al'TO^fOBlLE  was  ])resented  to  Admiral  George  Montt, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  navy,  by  his  many  Chilean  and  English 
friends  in  recognition  of  distinguished  services  to  the  Republic  of 

Chile. - -According  to  the  South  Pacific  Mail,  of  V^alparaiso,  the 

REVISED  ('USTOMS  TARIFF  puts  a  tax  on  coal  of  SI  gold  jier 
ton,  with  an  atlditional  10  jier  cent.  On  petroleum  the  duty  is  S2 
|)er  ton  jilus  10  per  cent;  on  Oregon  ])ine,  which  heretofore  has  paid 
IS  cents  ])er  square  meter  of  25  centimeters  thickness,  the  duty  is  30 
cents  per  square  meter.  The  coal  imjxirteil  in  connection  with  the 
nitrate  industry  represents  25  jier  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production, 
and  the  various  ojierating  companies,  through  the  Nitrate  Propa¬ 
ganda  Association,  are  seeking  to  have  the  duties  curtailed. - The 

Valfiaraiso  PORT  WORKS  continue  to  progress  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  shown  from  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  submitted  by 
the  director  of  works,  Sefior  J.  R.  Nieto.  About  640  laborers  are  at 
work  at  Salinas  and  in  the  bay,  and  although  some  accidents  have 
hap])ened  the  greater  jiart  of  them  have  been  of  minor  consequence. 
Iron  and  steel  construction  parts  are  on  the  ground  in  abundance; 
1,400  tons  of  cement,  exclusive  of  that  already  used,  are  available; 
the  rock  quarries  are  producing  sufliciently  for  all  purjioses;  and  oth¬ 
erwise  the  great  undertaking  is  advancing. - Newspaper  rejiorts 

state  that  a  projiosal  has  been  advanced  for  the  Government  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  ARACO  RAILWAA^,  a  line  connecting  Guranilahue  with 

■  I.(ota,  Coronel,  and  (’oncej)cion.  The  movement  is  not  new,  but 

■  recently  further  jircssurc  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  it  is  believed 

that  the  rich  section  adjacent  to  the  road  would  enjoy  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  if  the  Government  owned  the  property. - 

Through  the  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN  at  night  is  now  made  safer 
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by  IS  li<;hthoiisos  that  staml  at  intervals  aloii"  the  main  shij)  course 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  entrance,  ami  make  it  jiossihle  f<n’  a 
shi])  to  he  in  sight  of  one  light  or  anotlier  during  the  entire  voyage. 
Of  the  IS  liglits  9  are  lighted  with  acetylene  gas;  the  luminous  Inioys 
are  seven  in  numher  and  are  alst)  illuminated  with  acetylene  gas.  The 
work  of  lighting  the  Straits  has  heen  in  the  liands  of  Mr.  dolm  Slight, 
chief  of  tlie  lighthouse  de|)artmeat,  who  has  personally  suiierintended 

the  construction  and  installation  of  the  various  lights. - The 

CULTIVATIOX  OF  FLAX  is  ra])idly  hecoming  a  more  important 
industry  in  southern  ('hile,  es])ecially  so  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Lake  Llanquihue  and  Port  Montt.  The  ahundant  rainfall,  the  moist 
climate,  and  in  many  cases  the  virgin  soil,  all  unite  to  favor  the 
growth  of  this  valuahle  ])lant.  Last  year  a])proximately  1(52, SOO 
pounds  were  ex])orted  to  Euroi)e,  and  if  ju’esent  pros]>ects  are  fullilled 
there  will  he  a  shipment  of  more  than  440,()()()  pounds. 


Dr.  Concha  took  the  oath  of  ollice  Augu-t  lo,  1914,  and  appointed 
the  following  cahinet:  Minister  of  Interior,  Sr.  Miguel  Ahadia  Men¬ 
dez;  Minister  of  War,  Sr.  Isaias  Lujan:  Minister  of  Finance,  Sr. 
Bt‘rnardo  Escohar;  Minister  of  Treasuiy,  Sr.  Daniel  J.  Keyes:  Minister 
of  Public  Education,  Sr.  Carlos  Cortes  Lee:  Minister  of  Ptd)lic  Works, 
Sr.  Aurelio  Kueda  Acosta;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
Sr.  Jorge  Enrique  (Delgado ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Marcos 
Fidel  Suarez. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  contiacted  with  the  Peaison 
Co.  of  London  to  deepen  and  widen  the  Bocachica  entrance  to  the 
BAY  OF  CAKTAGEXA  and  to  open  a  channel  so  that  vessels  of 
deep  draft  can  go  as  far  as  Machina.  The  contractors  will  also  make 
a  report  on  the  works  necessary  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  and  the 
defense  of  El  Cahrero  Beach,  the  cost  of  which  will  he  .S.^OjOnO,  gohl. 

- Tlie  Cnited  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  HOSPITAL  at  Santa 

MAKTA  which,  according  to  the  newspapeis  of  that  ])lace,  is  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  up  with  all  modern  apparatus  used  in  suigery,  anes¬ 
thesia,  etc. - The  net  earnings  of  the  SABAXA  RAILWAY  in  1913 

amounted  to  $175,000,  gold,  as  compared  with  $150,000,  gold,  in 
1912.  In  1913  the  numher  of  tons  hauled  over  this  i-ailway  aggre¬ 
gated  90,000,  and  the  numher  of  passengers  transported  406,000. - 

The  English  company  of  Pearson  &  Son  have  made  a  i'e])oi  t  on  the 
extension,  sanitation,  and  imjnovement  of  the  PORT  OF  BITEXA- 
VEXTURA  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  the  Xational 
Government. — — Due  to  the  dissolution  of  the  paitneiship  of  the 
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C()loiul)iau  Navigation  Co.  the  propoitv  of  the  latter  has  become  a 
part  of  the  COLOMBIAN  RAILWAYS  &  NAVIGATION  CO.,  a 
corpoiation  organized  in  London.  The  new  company  will  continue 
to  give  the  same  service  as  that  remlered  heretofore  by  the  old  com- 
paiu’  between  the  ports  of  Cartagena  and  Calamar  on  the  Magdalena 

River. - According  to  data  jmhlished  by  the  ilepartment  of  posts 

and  telegraphs  of  the  Republic  of  Colond)ia,  the  extent  of  the 
NATIONAL  TELIOGRAPII  SYSTEM  on  August  7,  1910,  was  17,370 
kilometers.  Since  that  time  1,740  kilometei’s,  costing  $123,930,  have 
been  constructed.  Service  on  243  kilometers  has  been  discontinueil 
as  not  useful,  so  that  the  total  kilometei’s  now  in  operation  in  the 
Republic  aggregate  18,863.  During  the  last  four  years  56  new  offices 
have  been  established  and  7  discontinued.— — -In  *Tvdy,  1911,  the 
Government  gave  permission  to  the  Lnited  Fruit  Co.  to  establish  a 
MTRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Santa  Marta  and  to  exploit  the 
same  for  a  period  of  20  years.  In  May,  1912,  the  Government  author¬ 
ized  a  German  wireless  telegraph  company  in  Berlin  to  install  a  wire¬ 
less  station  at  Cartagena  for  a  pei'iod  of  30  years.  In  1913  a  con¬ 
tract  was  made  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  with  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  to  install  a  wiieless  tower  on  tire  San  Amlres  Island  for  the 
sum  of  £4,200.  This  tower  is  almost  completed  and  will  be  useil  to 
communicate  with  Cartagena.  In  September,  1913,  a  tentative  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  to  equip 
wireless  stations  at  Buenaventura,  Medellin,  and  Bogota,  and  in 
February  of  the  present  year  this  contract  was  approved  by  the  par¬ 
ties  in  inteiest,  and  the  Marconi  company  was  granted  the  usufruct 
of  the  business  of  these  stations  for  a  period  of  30  veal's.  The  sta¬ 
tions  are  to  be  completed  within  two  j’ears.  The  Marconi  company 
will  report  iqion  the  advisabihty  of  establishing  similar  stations  at 
Bucaiamanga,  Cali,  Cucuta,  Mazinales,  Tamalameque,  Tumaco,  and 
Riohacha.  The  Govei  nment  has  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  same 
company  the  wireless  stations  at  Arauca  and  Orocue  at  the  rate  of 
£3,988  each.— — A  BASE  BALL  club  has  been  organized  in  Bogota, 
with  a  membership  of  20  t'olombians  and  foreigners.  H.  W.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  president  of  the  club. 


The  Bl'DGE'r  for  1915  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  at  9,662,000  colones  and  the  expenditures  at  9,661,089 
colones,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  911  colones 
(colon  =$0,465).  The  estimated  collections  and  disbui'sements  in 
colones  in  detail  are  as  hdlows;  Collections:  Customs  revenues, 
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o,()0(),()()0;  liquors,  2,438,000;  soalod  paper,  70,000;  stamps,  70,000; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  3o5,000;  public  lands,  3,000;  Pacific  Railway, 
772,000;  Government  printing  office,  12,000;  public  and  civil  registry, 
34,000;  export  duties  on  bananas,' 233,000;  and  miscellaneous,  95,000. 
Disbursements:  Treasury,  3,130,112;  foreign  relations,  170,913;  war, 
1,441,459;  public  instruction  1,546,718;  worship,  30,000;  fomentj 
(promotion),  1,477,747;  justice,  387,236;  charity,  147,280;  marine, 

31,420;  and  legislative  power,  168,223. - A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  House  of  Deputies  providing  for  the  levying  of  5  colones  per 
head  on  imp(»rts  of  horned  cattle,  the  funds  to  be  used  in  constructing 

a  railway  from  Culebra  to  Santa  Cruz  fie  Guanacaste. - Teachei's  of 

the  graded  schools  of  the  Republic  bave  organized  a  SOCIETY  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  intellectual  and  material  aid  to  its  members. 
Seiior  Brenes  Mesen,  minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Washington,  is  the 

founder  of  the  society. - The  e.xports  of  CACAO  for  the  five  years 

1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  consisted  of  918,344  kilos,  valued  at  962,922 
colones  (colon  =  80.465).  During  the  last  few  yearn  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  under  cacao  cidtivation  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  largest  number  and  greatest  extent  of  new  plan¬ 
tations  being  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  some  sections  of  which  there 
is  a  tendency  to  substitute  cacao  ff)r  banana  cultivation.— — The 
TIMETABLE  of  the  Pacific  Railway  between  Punta  Arenas  and  San 
Jose  has  been  changetl,  the  train  which  leaves  Punta  Arenas  at  8  a.  m. 
daily,  reaching  San  Jose  at  1.30  in  the  afternoon,  breakfast  being 
served  at  10  o’clock  at  Orotina.  On  the  return  trip  a  stop  is  made 

at  Rio  Grande  for  breakfast. - The  COMMERCE  of  Costa  Rica  in 

1913  amounted  to  40,874,573.77  colones  (colon  =  80.465),  of  wliich 
18,677,6.52.77  colones  were  imports  and  22,196,921  colones  were  ex¬ 
ports.  Of  the  imports,  51.44  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States, 
15.44  per  cent  from  Germany,  14.03  per  cent  from  Central  America, 
3.5  per  cent  from  Spanish  America,  1.96  per  cent  from  Italy,  1.83  per 
cent  from  Spain,  0.54  per  cent  from  Belgium,  and  1.95  per  cent  from 
other  countries.  Of  the  exports,  11,270,524  colones  went  to  the 
United  States,  9,286,034  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,084,690  to  Ger¬ 
many,  205,670/to  France,  128,433  to  Spanish  America,  83,049  to 
Central  America,  and  138,521  colones  to  other  countries.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  percentages,  41.83  per  cent  went  to  the  United  .States,  4.89 
per  cent  to  Germany,  0.93  per  cent  to  France,  0.58  per  cent  to  Spanish 
America,  0.38  per  cent  to  Central  America,  and  0.62  per  cent  to  other 
nations.  The  four  principal  articles  of  exports,  according  to  values, 
were  as  follows:  Bananas,  11,170,812  colones;  coffee,  7,752,750  colones; 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  1,827,553  colones;  ami  cabinet  woods,  304,003 

colones. - ThereTare  at  present  in  exploitation  in  the  Republic  of 

Costa  Rica  402  miles  of  railways,  of  which  191.8  belong  to  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway,  98.3  to  the  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  112  tn  the 
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Pacific  Railway  Co.  A  railway  to  Sarii[)aqui  is  planned,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  tramway  is  to  be  constructed  between  San  Jose  and  San  Ramon, 
in  the  Province  of  Alajucla. 


Nueva  (lerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  is  soon  to  have  an  IR.,E(TRIC 
LKiHTlXG  plant,  which  it  is  believed  will  eventually  be  enlar"ed 
and  supply  other  towns  of  the  island  with  electricity  for  liirhting 
and  power  purposes.  'Phe  projectors  of  the  enterprise  are  Charles 
F.  Fetter  and  Benjamin  Ilaigh,  who  are  owners  of  the  ice  factory 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  electric  light  project  means  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  two  interests.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,200  lights,  with  one-tenth  that  amount  of  arc  lights;  crude  oil 
wnll  be  used  as  fuel  and  will  be  shipped  at  first  from  Havana,  and 
later  from  Texas  in  tank  steamers  if  business  justifies  its  importa¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale. - Three  Cuban  military  officers  are  to  be 

sent  to  the  United  States  to  take  POSTGRAOUATI]  COURSES 
in  several  institutions.  This  arrangement  is  in  accordance  wth 
Cuban  congressional  action  to  have  native  students  enjoy  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  in  other  countries,  and  the  olPicers  selected  have 
been  on  duty  at  the  Cuban  Hilitaiy  Academy  at  Morro  Castle  for 

some  months  past  as  instructors. - The  Isle  of  Pines  is  soon  to 

have  its  annual  “GOOD  ROADS  day,”  in  order  to  promote  the 
imj)rovement  of  highwa3's.  The  enterprise  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  some  time  ago  turneil  out  en  masse 
and  worked  on  the  public  highway’s  of  the  State.  This  will  be 
the  second  event  of  its  kind  in  the  islaiul,  and  the  people  are  taking 

great  interest  in  making  it  a  success. - Four  hundred  POOR 

CHILDRI^N  of  Cuba  are  spending  the  months  of  July  and  August 
at  Tiiscornia  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  Twelve  nurses  have 
charge  of  the  001003’  and  the3'^  are  assisted  b3’  a  number  of  mothers 
who  give  their  services  to  the  good  cause.  Man3’  wealth3’  citizens 
and  several  business  firms  contributed  to  the  funds  for  making 

the  outing  possible. - “HOLDING  THE  TOURIST”  is  the 

subject  of  a  long  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Dail3’-  Post,  of 
Havana,  in  which  strong  contrasts  are  drawn  as  to  how  other  coun¬ 
tries  aim  to  attract  and  retain  the  tourist  trade.  Cuba  always 
enjo3’s  a  large  tourist  business,  but  those  who  come  rarel3’  remain  a 
great  while  in  the  countr3'.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  “magic 
city”  at  Havana  which  would  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  a 
number  of  theatei’s,  European  cafes,  a  jai  alai  court,  and  V’arious 
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other  kinds  of  amusenients  that  would  he  interesting  for  all  visitors. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  study,  as  Cuba  has 
practically  three  great  sources  of  revenue — sugar,  tobacco,  and 
tourists.  Progressive  citizens  believe  that  if  some  systematic  effort 
is  made  tlie  tourist  business  to  ('uba  may  be  expanded  to  enormous 
proportions  and  that  eveiy  line  of  trade  would  be  favorably  affected, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Europe  from  the  great  throng  that  annuall}’ 
arrives  from  the  Enited  States. - At  a  recent  celebration  at  Mira¬ 

mar  there  were  jiresent,  in  addition  to  many  Cubans,  1,100  UNITED 
STATh^S  CITIZENS,  which  indicates  the  large  number  of  foreigners 

who  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Cuban  capital. - On  August 

20  tbe  United  Fruit  Co.  announced  that  commencing  with  Thursday. 
September  3,  1914,  tbe  company  will  operate  a  DIKECT  WEEKLY 
SERVICE  from  New  York  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  thus  insuring  ample 
facilities  for  all  cargo  offering. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Pro\dsional  Presitlent  Ramon  Baez  has  appointed  a  cabinet  as 
follows:  Minister  of  Interior.  Sehor  Juan  Isidro  Jiminez;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Ur.  Salvador  Gautier;  Minister  of  War,  Sr.  P.  A.  Ilubere; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sr.  Osvaldo  Baez;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sr. 
J.  B.  Peynado;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Ignacio  Maria  Gon¬ 
zales;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  Pedro  Maria  Mejia. 

The  director  general  of  j)ublic  works  of  tlie  Dominican  Rejmblic 
has  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  most  favorable  bidder,  the  Safety 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.  of  New  York,  the  contract  for  the  supply 
of  10  (COAST)  LIGHTS.  So  far,  it  lias  been  decided  to  erect  a 
steel  tower  1.50  feet  high  at  Cabo  Engano.  The  remaining  9  towers 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  located.  Those  10  lights,  liowever, 
it  is  jiroposed  to  equip  with  BLAUGAS  as  the  illuminant.  These 
ligiits  are  to  have  a  continuous  life  of  from  1.50  to  440  days  without  the 
need  of  inspection  or  recharging.  The  success  of  similar  lights  has 
been  established  in  Europe,  and  the  Government  of  (’anada  has  had 
150  of  such  lights  in  uninqiaired  operation  for  the  jiast  two  years.  It 
is  jirobable  that  through  the  enterprise  of  Senor  Callet,  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  of  jmblic  works,  a  saving  of  about  -SCO, 000  may  be  effected, 
out  of  the  $1 20,000 ^voted  by  the  Government  for  the  installati«m  of 

these  lights. - The  RED  CROSS  organization  in  the  Dominican 

Republic  has  lumounced  its  officers  as  follows:  President,  Licenciado 
Horacio  V.  Vicioso;  secretary,  Senor  Augustin  Suazo  Garrido; 
treasurer,  Senor  Salvador  Parodas;  committee,  Seiiores  Miguel  Angel 
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Kocu,  Ml.  (lt‘  J.  Esj)iii()l,  Pedro  Pul)lo  Bonilla  A.  An  aj)])eal  has 
been  made  to  the  peojjle  and  distrihuted  throufjhout  the  Rojniblie 
to  aid  the  soeiety.  and  to  h>rin  voluntary  eor])s  to  eooperato  with 

it. - In  the  ea])ital  of  the  Doininieaji  Kejmhlie  esj)eeial  attention 

was  <;iv('n  tliis  year  to  the  eelehration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
n'eof'iiition  of  the  lead  taken  hy  the  Fnited  States  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  American  inih'pendenee.  It  ha])])ens  also  that  tliis  day 
is  marked  for  the  Dominican  Kejmhlie  as  one  hallowed  to  them 
in  ])artieular  hy  the  death  of  one  of  their  national  heroes,  Francisco 
d(“l  Kosario  SaiK  he/..  On  fluly  5,  as  well,  similar  resiHiet  was  given 
to  VeneziK'la,  a  national  holiday  in  that  Ke])uhlie,  and  the  courtesy 
was  ])aid  it  of  jdaving  tlie  Vene/.uelan  national  hymn,  in  aeknowl- 
(‘dgment  of  the  same  courtesy  from  Venezuela,  when,  on  Fehru- 
arv  27,  tlie  national  hymn  of  the  Dominican  Kejmhlie  was  jdayed 
in  till'  jilazas  of  Vi'iuv.mda. 


ECUADOR 


The  first  woman  to  jiass  through  the  Panama  Canal  was  Senorita 
Maria  Pledad  Castillo,  of  Ecuador,  a  distinguished  poetess  of  that 
Kejmhlie.  She,  in  company  with  her  brother,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Eurojie.  The  canal  authorities,  wishing  to  pay  her  some 
attention,  otfereil  her  a  launch  with  which  to  make  the  passage,  and 
thus  she  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  go  by  water  across 
Panama  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  as  the  CA'cnt  took  place  some 

weeks  before  the  oflicial  opening  of  the  canal  on  August  15,  1914. - A 

NEAV  E'LOrKMlLL,  “El  Cemo,”  has  just  been  added  to  the  modern 
industrial  jilants  cif  the  city  of  Quito.  The  machinery  was  imjiorted 
chiefly  from  (Jermany  and  France,  and  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  300 
quintals  (about  30,000  jmunds)  daily.  All  details  of  this  machinery 
have  been  sidected  with  regard  to  the  latest  jiattern  and  efhciency, 
and  it  is  hojx'd  that  the  flour  to  be  made  from  native-grown  wheat 

will  be  as  good  as  any  imjmrted  article  from  abroad. - The  munic- 

ijiality  of  ('hone  is  considering  a  jirojiosition  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
sujiply  of  drinking  water  from  AKTESIAX  WELLS,  in  the  hojie  of 
securing  other  advantages  from  the  iinjirovements.  It  is  jirojiosed 
to  make  use  of  an  old  well,  dug  in  1907  by  the  city,  and  to  continue 
it  to  1,200  feet,  or  jierhajis  to  sink  another.  When  water  is  struck, 
the  city  will  install  jiipes  and  other  equipment.  If  oil  is  struck,  the 
city  will  give  the  contractor  either  85,000  or  one-half  the  jiroduct  of 

the  well.  No  contract  has  as  vet  been  formallv  drawn. - The 

AMBATO-f'I'KAKAY  KAILWAY  has  recently  imported  10  cars  for 
.vi'.tot— liull.  10 
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s(‘rvic(*  on  the  liiu'.  'riirougliout  the  lii'puhlie  an  laiergetic  eain- 
paifjn  is  under  way  to  tiav(‘  established  a  first-class  body  of  TllAIXh^l) 
XTKvSP^S  to  help  the  physicians  and  sur<r(‘ons  of  the  country  in  the 
application  of  the  advanci'd  nd(‘s  of  their  art.  Dr.  duan  Alberto 
Cortes  (larcia,  of  Quito,  lias  jriven  (‘sjiecial  atti'iition  to  the  matter, 
and  he  hopes  to  raise  funds,  from  both  ])ul)lic  and  ])rivate  sources, 
for  the  foundation  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  the  capital, 
pattern(“d  after  the  best  examjiles  that  can  be  found  in  Kuro])e  and 
the  Cnited  States.  An  Italian  recently  reached  Bahia  de  Caracjuez 
on  a  walk  around  the  world,  which,  he  says,  he  is  taking  for  a  wager 
of  S4(),()(K».  The  newspapers  of  (luayacpiil.  when  he  passi'd  through 
that  city,  jiaid  him  great  attention.  4'he  director  geiK'ral  of  tel(‘- 
graphs  has  sent  to  all  emjilovees  in  his  ollice  an  order  to  adojit  the 
LNTEIIXATIOXAL  TELEtlKABll  SYSTEM  of  transmission  and 

to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  other  in  the  (lovernment  service. - 'I'he 

(lovernment  has  siU  aside  the  sum  of  2,000  sucres  (almost  .81,000) 
for  the  BCKClIASE  OF  A  SMAIA^  LArXCll  to  be  u-ed  in  his  ollicial 

duties  by  the  cajitain  of  the  harbor  of  Puerto  Bolivar. - A  new  MAP 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  lUOBAMBA,  carefully  lithographed  and  with  the 
latest  data,  has  been  jniblished  and  is  on  sate  at  the  vaiious  book- 
>tores  of  the  llepublic. —  -Tlie  Society  of  Artisans  in  the  city  of 
Ibarra  celebrated,  on  dune  10,  1014,  the  tenth  anniveisarv  of  its 
existence.  During  that  time  it  has  been  able  to  collect  funds  for 
for  the  construction  of  its  own  building.  Tin*  struggle  to  naich  this 
(“iid  was  lint  a  small  one,  but  at  last  the  society  sei'ins  to  be  <'ven  more 
than  self-su])])orting.  Tlu^re  are  now  classes  in  drawing  and  music, 
and  a  night  school  for  instruction  in  several  branches.  The  cele¬ 
bration  just  concluded  attractial  to  it  many  of  the  (lovernment  and 
munici])al  officials,  and  loyal  support  was  promise<l  from  all  classes 
in  Ecuador. 


GUATEMALA 


'Phe  police'  (h'partment  in  fix'  city  of  (liiatemala  has  recomnu'iuh'd 
tn  the  propric'tors  of  ciiK'Hiatograph  tlx'ate'rs  that  tlx'y  ('xhibit  when- 
.'ver  possible  FILMS  APIMIOPKIATE  FOR  THE  IXSTIUTTIOX 
OF  ('IIILDREX".  espe'cially  on  the'  performances  given  in  the  afb'r- 
noons  and  on  Sundays.  A  committee'  has  be-e'n  appeeinte'el  tee  ce)e>])e'r- 
fite  witli  the'se'  pre»prie'te»rs  tee  the'  e'liel  tluet  instructive'  anel  nmral  films 
be'  sele'cte'el.  Seneer  De»n  d.  Bascetin  deuu's,  ('.  E.,  preepeese's  te>  pub¬ 
lish  a  re'vie'w  e»f  the-  e'eunme'rciid  anel  E('()XT)M1('  SITI'ATIOX’  OF 
(lUATEMALA.  The'  autheer  has  re'ce'iitly  be'e'ii  in  the  Uniteel  States, 
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wlu'rc  Jit‘  jinau>>;(‘(l  for  tlu'  iipix'iirniua*  of  tlu*  l)ot»k  in  a  suitable 
'Hk'  (iov(‘nim»‘nt  of  (luatomala  lias  coinmissioiu'cl  Dr. 
Salvador  Orti'jra  and  Dr.  Kduardo  Li/.arraidi'  to  jfo  to  Xow  Orleans 
to  study  the  mod(>rn  sciiMitific  nictliods  ('inployed  tlim*  to  combat 
the  bubonic  plajiui'.  'I'lu'  school  fi'stivals  of  Minerva,  wbicb  arc  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  all  parts  of  (luatemala  duriujr  tin*  month  of  October,  are 
now  to  liecoiiK*  more  important  and  to  take*  on  a  practical  character 
as  W(‘ll.  for  tin*  (lovernment  of  tlu'  Jiepublic  has  decided  to  arraiifre 
for  an  EXPOSITIO.V  OK  MIXES  AXD  MIXEKAES,  the  jnirpose 
of  wbicb  will  b(*  to  demonstrati'  the  value  of  those  industries  to 
Ouati'inala.  TWO  XEW  TELEOIiAPJIK'  OKFft'ES  have  re- 
ciuitly  liei'u  opened  to  public  usi*.  Oui'isin  Estrada  C’abri'ra,  Dejiart- 
ment  of  ('bi(|uilmula.  and  the  other  in  Zacualpa,  De|)artment  of 

(Quiche. - The  n('ws|)aper  which  bewail  its  cari'i'r  in  tbi*  city  of 

(luatemala  a  short  time  a^o  has  olferi'd  a  prize  for  the  best  ESSAY 
OX  4'JIE  sriblEP'r  OK  ALCOHOLISM,  its  ravages,  and  the  most 
elfectivi'  ways  of  previ'iiting  and  overcoming  tbi'in.  Tin*  jury  in 
whose  cliargi'  will  rest  the  duty  of  jiassiiig  judgment  on  these  essays 
and  on  whose  decision  the  si'lection  of  the  prize  essay  will  depend  is 
composed  of  the  Rev.  Don  Alfonso  Arevalo,  Dr.  Ci'lestino  (luillen, 
and  Senor  Don  dusto  Cordoba.  Tlii'  pi'opli'  of  (luatemala  are 
griaitlv  intiuested  in  feats  of  AER0.XA\'I(1.VT10X,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reci'iit  visit  to  the  city  of  a  skillful  aeronaut  they 
attended  his  exhibition  in  great  crowds.  A  ('OXTILVC’d'  has  just 
liei'U  signed  in  (luatemala  city  Ix'twei'ii  the  muuici|)ality  and  thi' 
theatrical  company  of  Matilde  Moreno.  The  theatrical  company 
agri'cs  to  give  1.5  suliscription  ])erformances,  besides  ordinary  i>erfor- 
inances  and  such  matinees  as  may  he  decided  on.  On  all  matinee 
days  tlii're  are  to  hi'  given  free  (gallery)  entrances  to  such  jiupils  of 
till'  public  schools  as  may  have  distiuguished  themselves  by  their 
conduct,  diligence,  and  study,  and  10  orchestra  chairs  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  bodies  of  these  schools;  and  on  Saturday  performances  an  eipial 
luimher  of  gallery  and  orchestra  seats  to  those  workmen  in  shops  in 
the  city  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  enijiloyers,  have  deserved  this 
reward.  The  prices  of  tickets  must  not  he  more  than  the  following: 
"'1.2.5,  -SI,  -SO.ltO,  and  .80.40,  according  to  location.  On  its  side  the 
(lovernment  agri'cs  to  give  to  the  com|)any  the  use  of  the  ('olon 
Theater  and  all  its  accessories;  the  electric  lighting  for  all  the  illumi¬ 
nation  needed  by  tlie  coni|)any:  the  national  piinting  odice  for  such 
advertisements  and  announcements  as  may  he  advisable:  enti\v  of 
e(jui|)nu'nt  free  of  duty  through  the  customhouse:  transportation  of 
the  eompany  and  baggage  from  the  poi’t  of  San  Jose  (de  (luatemala) 
and  I'l'turn  passage.  Tl;e  company  must  give,  iu  addition  to  these 
performanci's  mentioned,  two  extra  for  the  henelit  of  some  institu¬ 
tion  to  he  desiirnated  latei'. 


With  the  ()l)j('ot  t)f  .-ivoiding  the  complaints  wliich  are  frecpiently 
made  to  tlie  departments  of  linance  and  commerce  of  the  Kepnhlic  of 
Haiti  concerninj;  the  did'erent  forms  of  li{pndating  the  DI  TIKS  OX 
I'l.Ol  R  in  the  vaiious  customlionses  of  the  liepnblic.  the  dc'part- 
ment  leferred  to  lias  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  administrators  of 
the  cnstomliouses  of  the  country,  indicatinj;  to  them  the  manner  in 
whicli  they  should  make  ont  and  pay  invoices  coverinj;  Hour.  The 
new  mctliod  lias  the  double  advantaj;e  of  enahlin*;  the  department 
of  linance  to  henelit  by  the  prompt  collection  of  duties  and  at  the 
same  time  to  systematize  the  manner  of  collectiii'r  them.  A  sainjilc 
of  the  invoic(“  in  question  was  puhlislied  in  Le  Moniteur,  tlie  ollicial 

newspaper  of  Haiti,  on  June  17  last. - In  accordance  witli  article 

()(•  of  the  National  ('onstitution  and  the  law  of  February  2S  last,  the 
E.xecutive  proposed  and  tlie  legislative  body  approved  a  hill  author¬ 
izing  an  issue  of  1,500. 000  gourdes  in  certificates  or  bonds  of  the 
National  Rank  of  the  Republic  at  a  gold  exchange  rate  of  350,  bear¬ 
ing  ()-5  per  cent  annual  interest  and  issued  at  SO.  The  payment  of 
the  capital  and  interest  of  this  LOAN  is  guaranteed  by  a  certain 
])ortion  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  the  (lovernmeiit  reserving  the  right 
to  liipiidate  the  loan  gradually.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are 
to  be  dcliveri'd  immediately  and  the  balance  15  days  thereafter.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in  paying  the  exjienses  of  the 

dejiartments  of  war,  interior  government,  and  foreign  relations. - 

A  recent  decree  of  the  department  of  jniblic  instruction  provides  that 
the  VACATIONS  of  the  schools  shall  begin  the  last  Friday  in  July 
and  terminate  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  decree  also  enu¬ 
merates  the  holidays  which  shall  be  observed  in  the  schools  duiing 
the  year.— — A  recent  Executive  decree  amends  article  13  of  March 
7,  1913.  This  decree  fixes  the  rank  of  the  t'ATHOLlC  ('Hl'RCH 
in  oflicial  receptions  and  ])ublic  ceremonies  and  j)rovides  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Haiti  .shall  occupy  the  jdace  in  the  receptions  and  olli¬ 
cial  ceremonies  immediately  following  the  legislative  and  judicial 
corps.  These  bodies  constitute  two  of  the  three  blanches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  therefore  ])recede  the  clergy. - Messrs.  Sagesse  Dori- 

lien,  Horacin  Novilsain,  and  Calixte  Avril  Ftienne  have  been  appointel 
by  the  Pre.sident  members  of  the  MUNKTFAL  COUNCIL  of  Grand 
Rois,  and  Messrs.  Feli.x  Saint  Louis.  Ijouis  St.  Cyr,  and  floseph  Dad- 
mus  members  of  the  munici])al  council  of  Mirabelis. 
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’Pho  llopul)lic,  luiviii"  only  limited  niihvay  facilities,  is  compelled  to 
depend  larjrely  upon  the  cart  roads  for  travel  and  trallic  from  ]dace  to 
place.  Many  of  these  are  of  suhstaiitial  construction,  the  best  known 
and  most  used  heiu"  that  from  San  Lorenzo  (across  the  bay  from 
Amapala)  to  Tejiucigalpa,  a  distance  of  13.5  kilometers  (84  miles). 
'Phis  is  10  meters  (about  .35  feet)  wide,  and  was  built  by  President 
Sierra  and  concliuh'd  by  President  Bonilla.  The  Government 
expends  annually  on  it  about  100, 000  pesos  (say,  S40,000),  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  extend  the  same  system  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
'Phe  existence  of  this  good  roatl  has  encouraged  travel  by  automobile, 
and  in  'Pegucigalpa  there  are  already  several  machines,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  this  number  in  the  near  future.  One  great 
difliculty  in  the  way,  however,  is  that  of  obtaining  trained  and  trust¬ 
worthy  chauffeurs.  'Phe  Government,  realizing  the  weighty  nature 
of  the  complaint,  has  decided  to  establish  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  AL'POMOBl LISTS  in  the  capital,  and  as  an  annex  to  it  a  work- 
sho])  where  the  mechanics  can  be  studied  and  all  repairs  made  on  the 
spot.  'Phe  presidential  decree  reads  as  follows:  “Tegucigalpa,  4  of 
.luly,  1914.  (1)  There  is  to  be  established  in  the  capital  a  national 

school  of  automobilists  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  theory  and 
practice,  the  structure,  functions,  and  management  of  automobiles, 

(2)  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  this  school,  the  applicant 
must  satisfy  these  conditions:  lie  must  be  able  to  read  and  write; 
he  must  haA'e  references  as  to  his  good  moral  conduct ;  he  must  be  in 
good  health,  of  normal  physique,  and  not  less  than  Ifi  years  of  ag(‘. 

(3)  If  these  conditions  are  satisfactory  to  the  ministry  of  pi’omotion 

(Secretaria  de  Fomento),  the  candidate  must  first  submit  to  a  threc'- 
weeks’  test,  after  which,  if  acceptable  to  the  minister,  he  will  be 
enrolled  as  a  pu])il,  but  preference  will  be  given,  other  things  being 
ecpnd,  to  students  of  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  who  have  shown  a 
talent  for  mechanics.  (4)  When  a  pupil  has  acquired  the  necessaiy 
experience  to  manage  a  machine,  practically,  notice  will  be  given  to 
the  ministry,  and  his  place  will  be  then  open  to  another  piipil. 
'Phoso  who  pass  this  apprenticeship  will  receive  a  certificate  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  from  the  ministiy.  Approved  by  the  President  Ber¬ 
trand.” - The  economic  condition  of  the  Republic  can  be  considered 

as  favorable,  for  certain  phases  of  commerce  show  an  expansion  in 
general  activity.  In  one  instance,  that  referring  to  the  statistics  of 
the  customhouse,  there  is,  in  the  matter  of  importations  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1914,  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000  pesos  (say, 
8400,000)  over  the  same  period  of  1913.  'Phe  preceding  years  indi- 
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cato  that  tlio  advaiico  in  coininorcial  activity  has  Ix'cni  steady  since 
1911.  If  this  advance  contimn's  till  .Inly  1,  I'.IH.  the  total  of  the 
lisoal  year’s  collections  will  ainonnt  to  practically  twice  the  amount 
collected  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  instance*  of  exports  al'O.  the* 
incn'ase  for  the  first  part  of  the  jin'scut  year  is  encourairimr.  l{ail- 
ways  are  huildinj;.  hanks  are  increasing;  their  balances,  and  the 
jreneral  feelinj;  is  one  ()f  hop('  ami  si'curity  for  tin*  future.  'Phen*  Ini' 
been  no  case  of  liankrnptcy  reportial  in  Honduras  for  a  year. 


The  secretary  of  industry  and  connnerce  issued  an  order,  dated 
April  o,  1914.  (‘inbodyim;  the  following;  ruh's  eoveriiif;  tlie  EXPLOK.V- 
TIOX  AXl)  EXPLOlTA'riOX  of  ])etroleuin  lands  within  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  First,  ain  company  commencin*;  work  of  ('xploration  must  piivt* 
immediate  notice  to  that  effect  to  tlie  sirri'tary  of  the  dejiartment 
mi'ntioned.  Second,  when  this  notice  is  received  an  inspector  <d‘ 
petroleum  will  b('  sent  to  the  location  desijnnited  and  will  n'port 
wlu'ther  or  not  jiropei’  stejis  have  b(‘(>n  taken  by  the  company,  ami 
if  the  rules  havi*  b(*en  duly  observed,  this  company  will  hi*  oiven 
prot(‘ction,  from  tb.e  date  of  tin*  notici*  reipiired.  for  the  space  of  1 
kilometer  of  radius  around  the  ]>lace  where  the  widl  is  to  be  driven. 
>o  that  mdiody  will  be  permitted  to  carry  on  a  similar  work  ^\^thin 
this  area.  Third,  if  work  is  abandoned  and  remain  in  that  state  for  a 
pi'riod  of  three  months,  the  conijiany  will  no  longer  be  given  the  jiro- 
tection  indicated:  and  the  same  result  will  take  jilace  if  a  dejiosit  of 

petroleum  is  allowed  to  be  unutilized  for  the  sjiace  of  six  months. - 

The  world’s  jirodncfion  of  pi'trohann  in  tin*  yi'ar  191o  amounted  to 
.‘ITS.ttOO.OOd  barri'ls,  of  which  MEXICO  PRODIT'EI)  2(», ()()(), Odd 
PAllREES.  ^Mexico  is  tlie  country  occiijn'ing  third  ])lace.  thel’nited 
States  and  Russia.  r(‘sp(‘ctively.  being  first  and  second.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  Mexico  during  IddS  was  .scarci'ly  3.4S1 ,41  d  barrels,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  that  within  a  short  six  years  its  imjiortance  as  an  oil 

]>rodncer  has  incri'ased  enormously. - The  SALIXA  CRCZ~ACA- 

PlTX’f)  R.VIIAVAY  was  recently  authorized  by  a  ilecree  of  the 
secretary  of  roads  (communicaciones).  dated  Xovemb<*r  2.  1913,  and 
apjiroved  by  tin*  Eeih'ial  Congress  duly  17,  1914.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  the  Mexican  American  ('o..  which  is  to  construct  therail- 
way  and  t  >  operate  it  for  the  ti'rm  of  52  years,  as  well  as  a  branch  line 
wliich,  leaving  the  main  lim*  on  the  Jiio  Verde  will  go  as  far  as  tin* 
city  of  Oaxaca.  This  radway  must  lie  finislied  in  six  years.  Its 
length  is  to  b<‘  S()4  kilometers  (537  mil(*s). - Tlie  secretarv  of  indus- 
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tiv  and  ooinnKMCt*  lia>  issuod  a  contract  to  a  company  for  tin*  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  a  fact<*ry  or  factories  of  dynamite  and 
otlier  e.\|)losives.  'Pliese  factori(‘s  are  to  he  estal)lished  in  places  to 
he  selected  hy  the  (Jovernment,  and  must  have  a  productive  capacity 
of  at  least  f.OOO  tons  (d'  explosive's  a  year,  d'hey  are  to  become  tin* 
pro|)(‘rty  of  tin'  (lovernment,  when  they  an*  linished,  and  the  ceen- 
t  factor  will  Ix'  paid  hy  bonds  of  tl\e  foreiiin  debt  of  lOlo  uj)  to  half  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  tin'  rest  from  tin'  in't  n'turns  of  the  facto¬ 
ries. - According  to  the  eommercial  hun'au  <d'  Progreso,  there  were 

exportt'd  from  that  port  TO.lNf  jiackaires  of  hene(|uen.  durinf'  the 
month  (d’  dune.  In  Chihuahua  all  plans  wi'ie'  made  to  celebrate 
on  duly  do,  1011.  with  proper  ceremonies,  the  festival  pn'pared 
IX  irOXOK  OF  1 II DALdO.  hy  tin'  sch.ools  of  first  and  second 
srrades.  d'liis  was  h.eld  in  tin'  towi'r  wheri'  tin'  illustrious  patriot 
was  at  one  time  confined  as  a  prisoin'r.  and  in  an  album  prepared  for 
that  ])urpos('  wen'  written  those'  si'iitinn'iits  inspirc'd  hy  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  suitahh'  for  tin'  occasion.  One  of  tln'in  rc'ad.  “Amon*'  tin' 
immortals,  Washington,  llolivar,  and  other  In'nu's.  jiay  due  n'sia'ct 
to  the  n<d)le  Don  Miouc'l  llidalj^o  y  ('astillo.  the'  Father  of  ^[exican 

Indepenih'nce.” - Mexico  (’ity  is  soon  to  have  the  parts  of  the 

10  KADKXiRAPIlK’  STATIONS  set  up  in  different  localities  of  the 
Republic.  Thc'v  come  from  Paris  uinh'r  a  (lovernment  contraci 
and  have'  a  |)ower  of  d  kilowats  ainl  ei  liidius  e»f  .dOO  kilometers  (dlO 
mile's).  'Phe'y  are  to  he'  set  up  in  ^fexico.  .Siui  Luis  Peiteesi,  Monterivy. 
('hihuahua,  irermosillo.  Xo<;ak's.  (Imulahijara.  (’iuehnl  duarez. 
Chilpancinjie),  anel  Oeixeica.  Be'sieU's  the'se.  the  (lovernnu'ut  has 
ceuitracted  for  10  portable  outfits,  which  ceui  he  move'el  about  on 
mule  hack. 


NICARAGUA 


'Phe  municipality  eef  (Irenaela  has  approveel  the  ceintract  with  tln> 
.Xicara^Uii  Suffiir  States  ('ei.,  by  which  the  company  ajrre'e's  to  pay 
as  MCXICIPAL  TAX  feu-  the  intmeluction  eif  suoar  the'  sum  eif 
400  ceuelohas  (SdOtP  annually. —  In  ('eirinto  there  were  re'e-e'ntly 
jj^iven  several  jiuhlic  SOCIAL  FUNCTION’S  eif  an  artistic  char- 
acte'r,  initiated  by  the  alcalde.  Senor  Franciscei  ('hamorro,  for  the 

henefit  of  the  park  eif  ('oiinto. - The  FOUR'PII  OF  dULY  was 

celehrate'd  this  year  in  Xicara<;ua  especially  by  a  teh'<rram  sent  by 
the  minister  eif  feueijrn  idfairs  tei  the  Se'cretarv  of  State  of  the  United 
Stilt  os.  with  the  con<rratulatie)ns  eif  one  (lovi'inment  to  the  other  on 
the  event.  'Phi'  UNIVFUSITY  OF  M.VN’.VOUA.  throujrh  its 
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alumni  association,  is  |)lannin<:  to  celebrate  with  proju'r  festivities 

the  one  lunnlredtli  anniversary  of  its  foundation. - A  ^reat  impidse 

is  "athering  headway  to  prepare  a  better  WATEli  SUPPLY  KOR 
T1I?2  CITY  OP  MAXAtiUA.  There  lias  just  arrived  in  Managua 
a  skilled  engineer,  Senor  Don  Luis  Matainoros.  who  for  ;t()  years 
was  director  of  public  works  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
who  has  prepared  various  plans  for  the  improvement  and  increase 
of  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  to  Manaj^ua.  The  first  of  these 
plans  relates  to  the  supply  of  drinkin>r  water  accordinj;  to  the  latest 
enjiineerinji  science.  The  calculation  is  for  2.50  gallons  of  water  to 
each  inhabitant,  assuming  the  population  of  Managua  to  grow  to 
100,000,  although  at  present  it  may  not  he  above  40,000.  There 
will  he  in  addition  a  system  of  pipes  and  pumps  for  the  lire  dejiart- 
ment.  If  the  plans  of  this  engineer  are  accepted,  he  agrees  to  have 
the  work  ready  eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The 
municipal  council  will  then  he  obliged  to  pay  to  the  construction 
company  for  a  period  of  30  years  a  minimum  sum  of  S2,000  monthly, 
after  which  the  waterworks  will  become  the  property  of  the  munic¬ 
ipality,  under  whose  ctmtrol  it  will  he,  however,  from  the  day  it 

begins  to  operate. - There  is  another  improvement  })romised  for 

Managua,  a  gasoline  STREET  CAR  service  across  the  city.  The 
extent  of  the  line  would  he  about  .5  kilometers  (say,  3  miles),  and 
the  price  [of  a  single  ticket  would  he  at  a  maximum  10  centavos 
(10  cents). - On  Mav  27,  1014,  the  newlv  appointed  DIPLO¬ 

MATIC  REPRESEXTA'ITVE  FROM  OERMAXY,  Herr  Ery- 
thropel,  who  is  accredited  as  charge  d’affaires,  was  formally  received 

by  the  Oovernment  of  Xicaragua. - Senores  d.  A.  Reyes  and 

Leonardo  Argiiello  have  recently  formed  in  the  city  of  Peon  a  lim¬ 
ited  liability  company,  to  he  called  the  ‘‘I'XIOX  IXDUSTRIAL 
LIMITADA,”  which  has  for  its  object  the  mamifacture  of  soaps, 
oils,  and  candles.  Its  capital  is  820,000,- - 'Phe  Xicaraguan  Con¬ 

gress  has  passed  a  law  applying  to  PUBLIC  IXSTRUCTIOX,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  as  follows:  In  all  the  Departments  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  there  will  he  un posed  a  tax  of  1.5  centavos  (1.5  cents  gold)  on 
every  liter  of  spirits  (aguai’dient(‘),  2S  cents  on  every  liter  i)f  pure 
alcohol,  and  of  4  cents  on  (‘very  pound  of  tobacco  withdrawn  from 
the  warehouse  for  public  sale.  The  income  of  this  tax  is  to  he 
expended  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent  for  the  normal  schools 
of  the  Repiddic,  30  j)er  cent  for  other  directions  of  public  instruction, 
and  ,50  per  cent  for  the  munici])alities.  charities,  and  similar  organi¬ 
zations  as  tlu\v  may  he  estahlisluMl  by  Executive  decree,  which  must 
take  into  consideration  the  laws  as  at  pres(*nt  existing.  For  the 
same  purpose  the  fines  imposed  for  various  misdt>meanors  are  to  go 
to  the  benefit  of  public  instruction.  Tlu'se  tax  expenditun^s  are  to 
he  administered  by  committei's  composed  of  heads  of  families. 
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which  coniinittccs  will  he  ai)|)oint(Ml  in  the  various  districts  of  each 
Depart  meat,  and  they  shall  s(‘rve  without  pay,  except  that  the 
treasurer  is  to  receive  2  per  cent  of  what  is  collected.  The  above 
new  law  nullifies  all  other  laws  which  have  reference,  locally  or 
nationally,  to  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  <;oes  into  effect  on 
its  publication  in  the  (laceta  Oficial — that  is  to  say,  from  dune, 
1014 — but  the  application  of  the  law  will  be  made  beoinniu"  the 
1st  of  July,  litl4. 


Senor  Dr.  Dtisebio  A.  Morales,  jr.,  has  been  named  as  ('OXSITj 

FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA  AT  ANTWERP,  Belgium. - 

In  the  Province  of  Panama  there  have  been  created  by  the  Pre.siilent 

of  the  Rejniblic  NINE  NEW  SC'IIOOLS. - The  secretar}’  of  jwo- 

motion  (fomento)  has  signed  with  Senor  Eladio  Lasso  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  BUILDING  OF  COMMERCE  to  be  erected 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Panama  Ex])osition.  Its  cost  is  estimated  to 

be  49,88.0  balboas  (a  balboa  erpials  exactly  one  gold  dollar). - 

Senor  Pedro  Lopez  P.  has  assumed  the  (’()NTRA(T  TO  CARRY 
THE  MAIL  bags  and  Government  packages  handled  on  the  steamers 
of  the  National  Navigation  Com])any  and  of  other  com])anies  that 
may  be  in  operation,  between  Santiago  and  various  ])oints  in  the 
Province  of  Veraguas,  and  between  San  Fernando  and  Aguadulce. 
The  Government  ])ays  the  contractor  for  the  ])ro])er  fulfdlment  of 

Ids  contract  the  sum  of  190, 000  ball)oas  a  year. - Senor  Lcovigildo 

Espino  has  boon  a])pointed  (’ON.SUL  OF  PANAMA  in  the  city  of 

Mobile,  United  States. - NIGHT  SCTIOOLS  have  been  established 

in  the  cities  of  David,  Penonome,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  for  adults; 

their  sessions  ^\^ll  be  held  five  times  a  week,  two  hours  each  night. - 

'Phe  President  of  the  Re|)ublic  has  decreed  that  technical  courses  in 
the  PROFESSIO.NAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  and  the  length  of 
time  to  be  given  such  courses,  shall  be  as  follows:  4'elegra])hy,  one 
year;  washing  and  ironing,  on^^s^^;f:^tching  and  fancy  embroidery, 
two  years;  stenogra])hy,  two  cooking,  two  years;  millinery, 

two  years;  dressmaking,  three  '5;cars. - In  1912  the  National  Con¬ 

gress  gave  to  the  city  of  Panama,  cajntal  of  the  Rejniblic,  the  area 
on  which  in  former  times  stood  the  older  city  of  the  same  name, 
with  its  public  and  jirivatc  buildings,  its  bridges,  its  churches,  and  its 
monastarics.  By  this  cession  all  these  jdaces  were  declared  to  con¬ 
stitute  A  PUBLIC  MONUMP^NT,  worthy  to  be  jireserved  for  his- 
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torical  aiiil  roinaiitic  associations.  The  (inotlcrn)  city  of  Panama 
was  iiiitl’.orizcd  to  take  the  host  means  ])ossihle  and  necessary  to 
preserve  tlieso  ruins,  to  make  them  attractive,  to  clear  the  "unind 
and  to  emhellisli  in  every  practical  way  this  naiional  place.  In  fact, 
the  entire  area  was,  according;  to  this  di'cii'e,  to  la'  turned  into  a 
public  ])ark.  The  street  railways  of  the  caj)ital  are  to  arrange  to 
extend  their  lines  u])  to  this  spot,  which  shall  have  tin*  name  Panama 
la  Vieja.  It  is  the  hoju'  of  the  municipality  to  la'  able  to  accomjilish 
much  toward  this  end  before  the  exposition  is  formally  o])ened  on 
•lanuary  1,  1915.  If  proposed  park  is  made  accessible  by  that  time, 
those  passinj:;  throufih  the  Isthmus  will  havt'  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  one  of  the  most  romantic  relics  of  the  early  time  of 

S])anish  settlement  in  the  new  world. - On  duly  22,  1914,  there 

was  sijrned  in  the  city  of  Panama  an  act  siivinsj  to  the  Kepidilic  of 
Cuba,  free  of  char<!:e.  a  ])lat  of  ‘iround  on  which  there  will  be  erected 
a  CUliAX  PALAC’K  for  the  coming  exposition  commemorative  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacilic  Ocean  by  Balboa.  This  will  later  become 
the  legation  of  ('uba  in  Panama.  Si^j^natun's  were  adixed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  aifairs  of  the  Panama  cabinet,  and  by  the  (’uban 
minister  in  Panama.  This  ])lat  is  ceded  for  a  term  of  99  years.  The 
gold  pen  with  which  the  deed  was  signed  is  to  be  given  finally  to  the 

President  of  the  K<'])ublic  of  ('uba. - The  (lovernment  is  now 

arranging  for  a  series  of  DKAM.VTK’  and  other  artistic  performances 
to  be  given  during  the  entire  time  of  the  exposition.  The  best  talent 

available  will  be  secured. - The  orphan  asylum  in  the  city  of 

Panama  is  about  to  found  a  PKlXTlNd  OFPK'K  in  which  the 
orphans  in  their  charge  will  ])ro\'ide  most  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  favor  of  this  enterprise  the  Ciovernment  has  removed  the  customs 
duties  on  191  boxes  recently  entered  as  im])orts,  which  contain  the 
presses  and  other  ajiparatus  for  the  outfit  of  the  odice. 


PARAGUAY 


An  additional  supjily  of  ELEC'TRIC  ('ARS  for  the  street  railway 
system  of  Asuncion  has  been  ordered  in  Phigland,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  shijiped.  Others  will  follow  and  by  Octidier  next  it  is 
believed  that  the  whole  system  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  take 

care  of  the  increasing  tradic  than  ever  before. - EXPORTATIOXS 

of  raw  jiroducts  from  Paraguay  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
jiresent  year  indicate  an  increase  over  the  value  and  amount  for  the 
same  period  of  1912.  The  Paraguay  customs  odi('e  has  made  public 
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tlic  follow  iii<;  li>riiifs:  Kxports  f(»r  tlu*  first  tlii'oo  nioiitlis  of  H»14. 
Sl.l-o.41o  (oold):  saiiu*  porioil  of  IKl.!.  -S 1  .()■*)•  i.o.oO  (ijold):  (‘xooss  for 
pros(*nt  yoar,  .Sti7,()(i").  The  immi>irjitioii  st>ctioii  of  the  miirstrv 
of  forcMoii  alfairs,  accordin*:  to  prc'ss  roports,  state's  that  IMMKIKA- 
riON  to  Parajjiiay  has  coiisich'iahly  incroasod  within  r('C(‘iit 
iiioiiths.  .San  Bornardino  is  intw  inado  more*  jie-e-e'ssihh*  hy  the* 
re*e*(ent  ly  e*stid)lishe*el  .SKK  VU'K  OF  LArXf'l  1 FS  iee*re»ss  L.-ikee  1  piU'iirai, 
e  einne'e-tin*!  with  the*  l•^lilwily  stjitieen  .-it  Are'^ini.  An  ine*ie*!isin,i;  nnm- 
he*r  e>f  tenii’ists  eire*  visit  inji  Bariijjiniy  e*iU'h  ye*iir  eenel  ne'eirly  all  eef  the*m 
wish  tee  se*e*  San  Be*rniirelinee.  eene*  eef  the*  he'iinty  speets  eef  the*  e  eenntry. 
whie*h  e-iin  neew  he*  e'iisily  r(*ae*he*el  hy  the*  ne*w  se*rvie*e*.  'I'he*  elire*e*te>r 
eef  the*  (ie*rinan  e*eeleeny  eit  Kne*!irniie*ieen.  Se*neer  Main/.ntjee*n.  heis  eepe*ne*el 
np  l.o.OOl)  llKC'rAKK.S  OF  LAND  .iiul  is  eelle*rin.>r  the*  same*  leer 
e  eeleeni/iitieen  jmipeese's.  Ae-e*eerelin,o  fee  ne*ws  re*|)e>rts  the*  eh'partme'iit 
eef  Feeme*ntee  Inis  ask<*il  the*  (ieeve*rnme*nt  leer  the*  use*  eef  thre*e*  .S'l'FAM- 
SIllB.S  whie*h  weenlel  lee*  leaise*el  tee  a  private*  e'erpeeiiitieeii  with  the* 
aoiv(*me*nt  tlnit  the*  latte*r  weenlel  e'lioa^e*  in  hnyinji  fruit  anel  eetlu*r 
preeelne'ts  aleen*;  the*  rive*rs  anel  railways  eef  Barajinay.  Sni*h  a  systojn 
eef  e*at(*rinj;  tee  the*  nea'els  iinel  ee(fe*rino  a  heeme*  nnirkot  leer  the*  farme'rs 
w  eenlel.  it  is  l)e*lie*ve*el.  ie*snlt  in  an  ine*re*ase*el  !ie*re*a,ile*  in  edl  kinels  eef  e-reeps. 


'Phe*  Bre'sieh'iit  eef  tlu*  Re'pnhlic  has  re*feernu*el  his  (*ahine*t,  lofusino 
tee  acce'pt  tlu*  re'sionat ieens  eef  tlu*  nu'inhe'is  eef  the*  feernu*r  (*ahine*t. 
whee  tlu'ii'feere*  re*tain  tlu*  peests  tlu*y  eeccnpioel.  with  tlu*  e'xcoptieen  of 
Deen  Me*lit6n  (’arhajiil,  wlue  is  neew  vie*e‘  aelmiral,  anel  whee  was  feer- 
nu*rly  in  charge*  eef  the*  ])eertfeeliee  eef  weir  anel  marine*.  'Plu*  natieenal 
(leeve'rnnu'iit  Inis  appreeve'el  the*  ('eentract  maeh*  with  the*  preevincial 
e*eeuncil  eef  lluancayee  feer  the*  e*h*ctric  e*e(uipme'nt  eef  the*  city  of  the 
same*  name*.  'Plu*  lluancayee  ch'ctric  ceempany  agrees  tee  e'stalelish  in 
lluancayee  an  I'le'ctric  plant  with  suflicient  peewe'r  tee  supply  the  neeels 

eef  the  city  feer  heith  puhlic  anel  private  use. - Se*heera  ('armen  Teer- 

K's  ('aleleron  ele  Pinillees  is  jereparing  to  unelertake  a  trip  to  the 
Lniteel  Steite's  feer  the  purpose  of  stuelying  the  (’I’LTLKF  OF  SILK¬ 
WORMS  AM)  BKK.S,  iileeeut  whieh  she  will  make  a  re|)eert  tee  her 

Oeevernment,  in  the  heepe  that  tlu*y  may  he  introeluceel  intee  Peru. - 

'Phe  (feevernment  will  he  representeel  in  the  internatieenal  KXPOSl- 
'PION  OF  (iPLNOA,  ITALY,  anel  has  appeeinte*el  tee  atteml  it  Se'fueres 

Salvaelor  Seeyer  anel  Luis  Zinee. - "Phreeugh  its  Paris  eefPu'e*  eef  infeer- 

matieen.  immigratieen,  anel  preepagaiula  the  Re*pnhlie  has  maeh*  a 
eeintract  feer  the  serviee*s  eef  Deen  Samuel  Pase|uali.  whee  will  teaeh  as 
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professor  of  arts  in  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 
IjIMA. — — In  eonsi<leration  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  DON 
RICARDO  PALMA  has  been  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
national  library  of  Peru,  and  that  he  was  the  one  who  restored  it 
and  actetl  as  director  for  28  years,  the  Oovernment  has  tlcsignated 
him  honorary  director  of  the  national  library  and  consultant  to  the 

minister  of  instruction  on  matters  pertaining  to  that  institution. - 

In  a  report  made  to  his  Government  by  the  former  minister  of  pro¬ 
motion,  Coronel  Portillo,  after  a  voyage  of  inspection  in  the  REGION 
OF  TIH^  MADRE  DE  DIOS  RIVER,  he  states  that  in  fact  there 
are  only  two  roads  in  all  that  important  territory,  namely,  that  of 
Cuzco-Paucartamho-Tres  Cruces  and  that  of  Tiripata-Astillero. 
According  to  this  report  the  Cuzco-'Fies  Cruces  road  offers  both 
commercial  and  strategic  advantages.  From  Cuzco  to  Itahuania, 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  two  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  Manu, 
merchandise  can  he  sent  in  a  peri(*d  of  six  days,  and  perhaps  less. 
To  build  a  ])roper  road  would  he  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  Madre 
de  Dios  region,  hut  also  for  the  provinces  of  Paucartambo,  Calza, 
and  Quispicanchis,  of  the  department  of  Cuzco.  'Hie  road  via 
Tirapata.  more  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  the  other,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  only  way  over  which  the  commerce  with  the  Madre  de  Dios 
is  maintained.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Inca  Mining  Co.  to  get 
at  the  gold  mines  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  was  later  prolonged  to 
Astillero,  a  port  on  the  liver  Tamhopata,  by  the  Inca  Rubber  C\). 
By  this  road  communication  is  kept  up.  the  jiassage  from  the  end 
of  the  railway  to  Iluacarani  taking  eight  days,  after  climbing  the 
Cordillera.  Navigation  on  the  Tamhopata  begins  at  Astillero. 
reached  beyond  Iluacarani.  On  the  river  it  is  three  days  by  canoe 
to  Maldonado.  The  report  mentioned  gives  further  data  on  the 
practicability  of  improving  the  road  so  as  to  stimulate  the  impor¬ 
tant  commerce  of  the  region  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River. - Early 

in  July  there  was  signed  at  Lima  a  TREATY  OF  PEACE  between 
Peru  and  the  United  States,  being  in  principle  the  same  as  other 
treaties  proposed  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  ^\^th  other  nations 

of  the  world. - -The  March,  1!)14,  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 

Lima  Society  of  Engineei-s  publishes  an  article  by  Sehor  J.  F.  Bar- 
reda  y  Bustamente,  which  contains  interesting  data  about  the 
ALPAS  RAILROAD  and  the  bridge  constructed  over  the  river 
Pativilca.  The  railway  and  the  bridge  were  openetl  to  the  public 
in  December.  191.4.  It  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
rich  valley  of  Pativilca,  the  commerce  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
compelled  to  depend  upon  rough  mule  trails.  The  bridge  has  live 

sections  of  iron  and  has  roadbeds  for  both  the  railway  and  carts. - 

'Hie  industrial  electric  company  of  Cnzco  lias  about  completed  its 
plant  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  A.\D  POWER  for  the  city  of  Cnzco. 
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Tlius  that  ancuMit  city  of  the  Incas  will  within  a  short  time  he 
e(|nippe(l  with  all  modern  improvements  in  the  lino  of  lighting  and 
motive  ])ower. 


At  a  meeting  of  stud(‘nts  of  Salvador,  held  toward  the  middle  of 
dnly.  graduates  of  the  university  and  alumni  of  the  faculties  in  juris- 
])rud(‘nce  and  social  sciences,  called  together  by  tin*  rt'ctor  of  the  nni- 
versity,  tin*  formal  invitation  was  read  to  send  a  fitting  delegation 
from  that  body  to  attend  the  PAX  AMKKIPAX  ('OXtiKf^SS  OF 
STUDENTS  to  he  held  in  Santiago,  (Tile.  It  was  decided,  however, 
not  to  take  ])art  in  that  congress.  The  reasons  giv('n  for  this  decision 
rt'st'ul  on  th('  fact  that  then*  was  really  too  little  time  to  ])re])are  for 
it,  and  that  the  (‘xt'msiveness  of  the  jirogram  was  snch  that  in  all 
])rohahilitv  the  stmhmts  coidd  not  he  abk'  meanwhile  to  give  it  the 

caivfid  study  it  deserved. - The  RAIIAVAA'  BETWEEN  LA 

LlBEKTAl)  AND  THE  C’APITAL,  San  Salvador,  which  wiU  have 
such  a  whok'some  infhumce  on  the  iigricidture  and  commerce  of  the 
Republic,  will  soon  In*  opened  to  trallic.  Engimau-s  who  are  to  work 

on  the  line  hav(‘  ])rt'pared  to  leave  New  York. - In  order  to  make 

effective  the  STAMP  TAX,  the  Salvador  congress  has  passed  a  decree 
by  which  its  colk'ction  will  be  regulated.  All  business  houses  and 
pharmacies  which  are  engaged  in  importations  from  abroad,  must 
pay  one-half  i)er  cent  above  the  value  of  their  importations,  making 
declarations  to  that  effect  in  the  customs  oflice  and  in  the  oflice  of  the 
parcels  post.  All  previous  laws  on  this  subject  are  abrogat  'd  by  this 

new  law. - A  gn'at  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  Republic 

by  the  })roposal  to  establish  in  the  cajntal,  San  Salvador,  a  HOUSE 
OF  ('ORRPXTION  for  homeless  children,  or  for  those  who  are  way¬ 
ward  or  incorrigible.  The  treatment  of  these  poor  misled  waifs  has 
been  carefully  studied  in  institutions  of  this  character  in  many  parts 
of  tlu'  world,  and  the  country  is  determined  to  found  an  institution 
here'  which  will  be  a  model  in  ev('rv  res])ect.  Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  ('ducation  will  he  ])ractically  aided  by  ])utting  within  the 
reach  of  tin*  ])('o])l(‘  all  school  hooks  in  general,  and  every  kind  of  hook 
that  deals  with  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  in  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  the  national  congress  has  passed  a  law  FREEINU  FROM  (’US- 
TOMS  (TlAR(iE8  all  such  hooks  and  treaties  in  tlu'  sciences,  arts, 
and  industries,  histories,  geographies,  illustrations  pertaining  thereto, 
maps,  wall  charts,  classical  literature,  dictionaries,  when  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  special  nature. 
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A  liiglu'r  stiiiidanl  of  ^lOVIXd  PHTUKK  KIIAIS  is  (l(>mjiiul(‘(l 
l)V  tli(‘  |)n‘ss  of  Moiitc'vidoo  wlicn',  it  is  cliiimcd.  (•oiisid(>r!il)l<‘  luirni  is 
l)eiii;j[  done  l)V  tli(“  (‘xliilutioii  of  films  that  arc  immoral.  As  in  other 
citif's,  the  moviiiji  pictun*  sliow  house  is  veuv  populai-  and  many 
fumilh's  semi  their  eliildreii  to  tliese  shows,  where  the  properly  cen¬ 
sored  film  is  most  eutertainin*;  and  instructive'.  -  Discussion  of  the 
property  tax  occupied  considc'mhh'  attention  in  the  Ilonsi'  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  Durin<i  tin'  past  year  thi>  (love'innu'iit  lias  heen  studyinji  the 
pr<d)lem  of  the  111(111  ('OST  OF  ld\'l\(l  and  sec^kin^  th(‘  means 
of  redueinjj:  tin*  (‘vil.  The  Lahor  Olliei'  after  dilif'cnt  study  lias  found 
that  the  heaviist  of  all  the  workman's  (‘xpenses  is  house  rent,  and  it 
is  Ix'lieved  that  hy  taxinji  land  values  and  exemptin'!  house  values 
there'  weiidel  he  a  re'elue'tion  in  re'jits.  heith  as  re'<!arels  edel  anel  ne'W 

Imuse's,  ami  alsei  stimulate'  huileliiii!. - TllF  ATIILFTK'  (11  KL  is 

;i  suhje'e't  whie-h  is  ve'iy  iiiue-li  in  e'vieh'iice'  at  |)ie'se'nt  in  Memtevielexi. 
The'rei  is  a  ke'e'ii  inte're'st  in  sports,  ami  the'  iiietve'ine'iit  for  the'  jilivsie-al 
eelue'ation  of  *rirls  has  he'e'ii  evstahlishini!  itse'lf  on  a  seninel  basis,  with 
the  re'sult  that  the'  Xatieinal  (’emm  il  of  I’liysie-al  Felne-atiem.  eucjani/.e'el 
seime'  time'  aj^ei.  has  he'e-emie'  a  ])e)pular  or<!ani/,ation.  (lirls  are'  I'li- 
eeiuraj>[e'el  to  take'  jiart  in  einteleieir  frame's,  to  he'e  eime'  athh'tie-,  tei  ae-eiuire' 
Ih'xihility  eif  e-arriaj!e'.  anel  in  othe'r  ways  eh'Ve'lop  seninel  heielie's. 
(lymnasiums  have'  he'e'ii  e'stahlishe'd  anel  the're  are'  fai'ilitie's  for  the' 
vaiienis  jfieiele's  eif  seicii'ty  to  e'lijeiy  ami  jirofit  hy  the'  instrue-tiein 

edfe'ie'el. - Odieijils  eif  the'  ('e'liti’al  riuf!nay  Hailweiy  iiri'  l)e'in<! 

juaise'el  feir  tlu'ir  wetrk  in  e  emne'e  tieiii  with  I  TIIdZI.Xd  TllF  ( OKX 
that  was  meire'  eir  h'ss  eh'st roye'el  hy  e  emtinne'el  rains.  .\iranfj:e'me'nts 
have  he'e'ii  maeli'  whe're'hy  the'  e  eirn  is  e  arrie'el  eive'r  the'  railway's  line's 
at  half  prie-e',  and  late'r  e  enive'i  te'el  into  ale  eihol  at  ilistilh'rie's.  The' 
railway  mjinac;e'n’.e'nt .  the'  le'aelin<!  plante'is,  jiml  eiiie'  of  the'  promine'nt 
elistilh'i's  eif  the'  eenintrv  aie'  unite'el  in  the'ir  e'lfoits  tei  save'  the'  elani- 
a^e'el  e-reip  hy  eemve'itinj!  a  larjie'  pe'ree'nta<!e'  into  Jileeiheil;  othe'rwise' 
the'  e-ro|)  woulel  have'  lie-e'ii  pni;  t ie  allv  worthle'ss,  eiwill*!  to  e-eintinili'el 

rains  in  the'  Ke'puhlic. - As  the'  ste'amship  Orduna  was  e'nte'rinn  the' 

Strait  of  Majre'llan  re'i  e'iitly  a  e  all  was  re'ce'ive'el  hy  WIKFFFSS  from 
amithe'r  British  ve'sse'l  a  humire'el  mile's  aw.-iy,  sayiii!!  that  its  maste^r 
W51S  ve'iy  ill  and  askini!  that  the'  (hihina's  eloe  tor  pre'se-rilie'  feir  the' 
pjitie'iit.  The'  eloetor  askeel  five*  epie'stions  hy  wire'le'ss,  whieh  wewe' 
answe're'd  in  20  minute's,  und  tlie'ii  the'  prope'r  relie'f  me'jisure's  we're' 
si<!nale'il.  'I'wo  eleiys  late'r  hoth  ve'sse'ls  me't  at  Bunta  Arenas  atid 
the*  re'eeive'ie'd  e  aptain  seiu<!ht  the'  eleictor  to  thank  him  feir  savin*!  his 
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lilV.  Tlu'  sovc'i'ul  wiicloss  stations  now  in  tlu-  Strait  of  Majicllaii 
and  vicinity  makt*  it  ])ossil)lc  to  reach  many  sliips  tliat  round  ('ape 
Horn,  whicli  until  n'cently  were.  com])letely  cut  olf  from  the  world 
while  navijiatinj’:  in  tliosc*  southern  watei-s.  A  l)ill  has  Ixaui  intro¬ 
duced  in  ('ojigress  for  tlie  estal)lishm(‘nt  of  “  riiij'uayan  A(iHI- 
C'ri/rrRAL  ('RKDIT/'  the  object  of  wlucli  is  to  fost(‘r  and  protect 
aj;ricultui-al  intc'rests  in  <>:('neral,  the  allied  imiustries.  the  construc- 
tioji  of  roads,  and  of  immijri’ation  destined  to  aid  in  such  di'velop- 
ment.  It  proposes  t(»  tax  ownei-s  of  rural  lands  to  the  (‘\t('nt  of 
about  SI  per  lu'ctare,  when  tlie  assessment  of  land  is  more  tlian  -SoU 
p(*r  lu'ctan*,  aiul  if  tlie  total  projierty  is  valued  ovei-  .So.OOd.  J  pei' 
cent  on  tlie  value. 


'Plu*  envoy  (‘.xtraordinary  of  tlie  Holy  See  in  Viauv.uela  lias  notified 
tliat  (lovernment  that  Ills  Holiness  has  withdrawn  jurisdiction  over 
rillO  DKK'KSH  OK  (U  lANA  from  the  bishop.  Monsimor  Duran. 
In  view  <d’  (his  fact  the  council  of  (luayana  takes  oviu  the  ollicesid'  the 
church  and  the  Rresident  of  Venezuela  deidares  vacatixl  the  diocese  cd' 
(lUayana,  as  far  as  \’(Miezuela  is  concerned.  Dr.  Sixto  Sosa  has  been 

named  Vicario  ('apitular  until  the:  new  bishop  is  ajipointed. - A 

X EW  ('lyl  X !('  for  radi(do»iy  and  radiot  hi'i  apy  has  hiaui  opemxl  in  ('ara- 
cas  and  many  physicians  and  surgeons  are  attendinji  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  (lonziiles  Rincones.  'I'he  XKWLY  ARROIXTED 
MIXISTKR  'I'O  BRAZIL  is  Dr.  Emilio  ('onstantino  (luerrero,  at 
one  time  ])resident  id'  the  Fedi'ral  court.  At  tin*  SEVEXTH 
i’OS'PAL  rXlOX'  COXdRESS,  held  in  Madrid  in  Aujjust.  tin*  dele- 
jjates  wi'n*  Si'fior  Rafael  rrdaneta  and  Sehor  Ki'ilerico  de  la  Madriz. 
si'cri'tarv  of  legation  and  consul  f'eneral  of  Venezuela  in  S|)ain.  resjiec- 
tively.  '  THREE  TE('HX1(\\L  IXSI>E('T()RS  for  the  State 
s<dio<ds  and  c(dlejies,  similar  to  those  who  have  been  carryinjj  on 
duti(‘s  for  the  Kederal  district,  have  been  creatial.  As  far  as  the  edu- 
cafional  activiti(*s  of  the  nation  are  coneerned,  the  Republic  has  been 
divided  into  thr(^e  >iraml  subdivisions.  In  the  odicial  jjazetti*  there 
was  recently  published  the  text  of  the  TREATY  ( )F  A R BITRATK )X 
between  Vi'iiezuela  and  Bern.  'Phe  treaty  contains  the  agri'emi'iit 
to  submit  all  matters  not  to  he  settli'd  throuj'h  tJie  ordinary  dijilo- 
matic  chaniK'Is  to  arbitration.  Of  course  from  tln*se  (piestions  an' 
('xcepted  those*  of  a  character  that  refer  to  constitutional  niatt(*rs,  to 
Ik*  res(dv(*d  by  tin*  respective  courts  of  either  country.  A  congress 
recently  ass(*mhl(*d  in  ('aracas  jirepared  a  XEW  ( '( fXS'Pl'Pl  PIOX 
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for  tlio  K(*j)ul)lic.  whirli  was  ])lac(‘(l  in  force  on  tJu*  19tli  <»f  fhmo,  1014, 
l)V  a  prcsiilcntial  (l<‘cn*c.  Tliis  constitnticoi  is  to  be  found  in  fnll  in 
the  ollieial  <:a/.ette  of  tlie  K(*j)nl)lie.  Xo.  12.2r)7.— " — Toward  tlie  end 
of  tJie  eoniinji:  ()etol)er  tlie  PAPER  FACTORY  at  Maraeay  wiU  be 
o])(“n(“d  for  jiraetieal  work.  Tliis  factory  lies  in  a  region  well  supplied 
with  the  raw  niatiM'ial  for  the  inannfacture  of  jiaper:  its  inachinerv 
is  of  the  very  best  and  niodiun  typi*  of  its  class,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  anything  of  its  kind  in  South  Annu'ica.  Its  outjiut  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  about  10  tons  of  pajier  of  various  grades  every  24  houi-s.  The 
factory  building,  now  comjihOed,  is  of  four  dejnirtinents,  one  of  which, 

sejiarate,  has  thr<‘e  stoiies. - The  SEEIiERG  STEAMSHIP  ('()., 

with  a  service  betwiien  Xi'W  Orleans  and  the  Venezuelan  ports  of 
Maracaibo,  Puerto  ('abi‘Ilo,  and  La  Ouaira,  has  just  lioen  jilacod  in 
o])eration.  Its  vessels  have  a  cajiacity  of  from  2,N00  to  5,000  tons, 
ami  three  an'  already  on  tlu'  schedule.  The  S.  S.  InvtrgyJe  departed 
from  Xew  Orlt*ans  in  dune  and  touched  at  Mobile,  ('olon,  ('artagena, 
Puerto  ('olombia,  Santa  Marta,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  C'abello,  La  Ouaira, 
('urazao,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  the  return  tri]) 
bringing  the  steamer  back  to  Xew  Orleans  on  duly  12.  The  Ihinniiig 
(fhjd  left  on  the  saim*  itin(*rarv  dune  25  and  the  HUding  on  duly  12. 
With  the  acknowledged  coimm'nual  inpiortance  of  these  ports  of  the 
(’aribbean  Sea  ami  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  tin*  trade  of  these  countries 
with  the  l'nit(‘d  Statis,  it  is  most  jirobable  that  a  busy  futun*  awaits 
this  s(*rvic(*  and  that  othei’  steanu'rs  will  be  demanded.  As  soon  as 
the  Panama  ('anal  is  ojxMied  for  commerci*,  another  line  of  the  same 
company  is  ])rom;sed  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
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